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Control of the industry 
that will dominate 
defense production (Page 90) 
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He'd be lost without it! From pulling a plow to digging post holes, the farmer depends on 
his tractor And farm equipment manufacturers . . . keenly aware of how one bad break- 
down ean lose a lifelong customer . . . depend on vital components to keep their equipment 
rolling. Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings, for instance, are used by nearly every leading 
farm equipment manufacturer, Bower's original contributions to advanced bearing design, 
plus painstaking quality control, have reduced bearing maintenance and failure to a 
practical minimum. sy Whatever you manufacture, if it’s bearing equipped, depend on 
Bower. There's a complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings for every 


field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. @ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
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ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 


REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads * Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact * Larger 


oil groove * 
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CONSTRUCTION: IT’S GIVING THE ECONOMY A LIFT.... 


STILL TRIMMING BACK ON SPENDING. forecasts now are that capital 
expenditures will be about 17% below 1957’s record 


BUSINESS PACKS THEM IN AT BRUSSELS FAIR. 
LABOR’S WAR WITH THE DOCTORS over welfare programs 
AEC CHANGES ITS TOP COMMAND. John A. McCone replaces Lewis 


Strauss on the commission, probably as chairman 


REDS SEEK U.S. ECONOMIC AID. Moscow’s surprise bid may lead to 


some lowering of the barriers to trade with the Soviet bloc. . 


SMALL BUSINESS AID IS DEBATED. Administration program for 


relief runs into unexpected trouble from advocates of more liberal assistance... . 


CED’S PRIZE. WORRIES. Prizewinners in a CED contest list the nation’s 


deepest economic woes 
JUST A FLURRY IN STEEL PRICES. 


IN BUSINESS. News about J&l’s bet on buying, 1-million lb. thrust for engine, 
cut rate road tolls, plea for U. S. copper buying, taxing U. S. property 





Ebasco Piles Up Overseas Jobs. Service subsidiary’s foreign contracts now account 
for 15% of Electric Bond & Share’s total business 


In Business Abroad. News about Japanese exports, Coal & Steel Community 
bonds, Central America, Canada-China wheat deal, Indian Steel.............. 


More Jobless Despite Recovery? Why it looks as if unemployment will actually 
increase if the comeback is only moderate 
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Fight Over Military Electronics. Aircraft and electronics companies—and others— 
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could trigger either a strike or a settlement........ 
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In Marketing. News about car price war, enn filter ads, Acrilan carpets, new 
Socony marketing setup. 3 eden wet 
What Makes a “Favorite” Store? How a setalies can heen a sharp store image 
in the mind of the customer 

How to Profit for Sure. Special situations offer a predictable gain 

In The Markets. News about stock market retreat, drop in commercial paper 
rate, Treasury’s success with long-term bonds, mutual funds, yield on tax-exempts 


No Place for Automation Here. Corning devotes its 10th new — to master 
craftsmen. 


Working by Ear. Westinghouse-Dictaphone system niaaheiti deen and 
blueprints with tape recordings for production workers cask eons 


New Products 


Trouble Hits Miami Beach. Catastrophic winter season brings a dozen bankrupt- 


cies among hotel operators, and summer outlook is poor... 
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PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 

Automobiles and trucks 

Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)........ 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
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Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 
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TRADE 


Department store sales index (1947-49 — 100, not seasonally adjusted) 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 
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FINANCE 


500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 — 10) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
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WORLD’S MOST AMAZING “MEMORY” 
—-NOW WORKING AT BANKERS TRUST! 


Magnetic tape memory units, each capable of record- 
ing 3,000,000 transactions per hour, are part of the 
electronic data processing machine recently installed 
at Bankers Trust. Since 1934, our Methods Research 
people have been devising unique systems to handle 
the constantly mounting volume of work with speed, 
accuracy, and economy. Aided by top consultants, 
we are evolving new banking systems 

using the most sophisticated equipment. 

Creative imagination and the newest 





techniques mean sti!! faster, better service 
for our customer friends. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 





“Like most Dads, I have more than 
one job,” says Lloyd Engelsma. “At 
home, I’m aid and advisor to the three 
artists you see in the photograph. I 
make decisions on the number of eyes 
a rabbit has ...and I fix pencils so 
‘more of the blue comes out’. 

““My away-from-home job is at 
Kraus-Anderson, Incorporated, in 
Minneapolis. We’re a construction firm 
... heavy construction, homes too. For 
twenty years we’ve been policyholders 
of Employers Mutuals of Wausau. In 
that time I’ve learned they are good 
people to do business with. That’s been 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


proved by their service on claims and 
their help in our accident prevention 
programs. Employers Mutuals people 
are competent and thorough. And I’m 
always impressed by their friendly help 
and interest. 

“That’s why I brought a bit of 
Wausau home with me. I have an Em- 
ployers Mutuals Homeowner’s Policy. 
In his typically helpful and neighborly 
way, the Employers Mutuals Man 
worked out a policy that meets all my 
needs. It’s convenient. It saves me 
money. It provides personal liability 
coverage, protection for our home, pro- 


tection for our personal property. I 
recommend it!” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau is one of 
the country’s largest in the field of work- 
men’s compensation . . . and we write all 
lines of fire, group and casualty insurance 
too. As a business man, you'll be interested 
in learning how these policies provide 
maximum protection at lower cost. As a 
homeowner, you'll be interested in the 
policies your local Wausau Man offers 
for your personab needs. See him (con- 
sult your telephone directory) or write to 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. 
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READERS REPORT 





Time Buying 
Dear Sir: 

In your article Businessmen Love 
Time Buying {[BW—Apr.12’58,p 
101] you listed a number of reasons 
which underlie the growth of in- 
stallment buying of capital goods. 
As one of those reasons you said 
“Installment buying of equipment 

. is increasingly attractive as a 
means of holding on to cash re- 
serves.” 

. . This statement should be 
amplified and clarified a bit. A 
business should put its reserves to 
work, not “hold on” to them. The 
dollar is depreciating so steadily 
that an investment account which 
continues for any period of time 
may be quite expensive to the com- 
mon stock holder when compared 
to earnings on working capital in- 
vested in the expansion of sales, re- 
search or similar projects. 

Further, installment financing is 
debt financing. Corporation execu- 
tives are beginning to recognize 
that judicious use of debt financing 
helps hedge the corporation against 
inflation. . . . 

FRANK GRIESINGER 
ASSISTANT TREASURER 
THE LINCOLN ELECTRIC CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wait A Minute 


Dear Sir: 

Now just wait a moment! Isn’t 
it high time that you faced up to 
the fact that the country is—more 
or less—a democracy? Your edi- 
torial the Tax Paradox [BW—Apr. 
26'58,p184] clearly suggests that 
since the masses don’t seem to think 
as do the BUSINESS WEEK editor 
about a tax cut, they are sorely 
confused and misinformed. You 
seem to say that listening to the 
voice of the people is okay, but 
when that voice disagrees with such 
profound people as the BUSINESS 
WEEK editorial board and _ those 
“experts” whom the board chooses 
to quote, it must be because of 
“muddled thinking.” 

RALPH J. WALTON 
MILFORD, CONN. 


Congratulations 


Dear Sir: 

It might not mean much to you 
folks at BUSINESS WEEK, but when 
I see that the May 31, 1958 issue is 
No. 1500, I feel that congratula- 
tions are in order. 


MYER PECK 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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e all like to watch things grow/ 


Every business man seeking a new 
industrial site hopes to put his manufactur- 
ing roots down where they will take hold 

. where they will produce a growing, 
prospering plant. 

Many manufacturers have found fertile 
ground in The Land Of Plenty, the pro- 
gressive six-state territory served by the 
Norfolk and Western. Here the profitable 
growth of new plants is nurtured by 
dependable workers, nearness to markets, 


MARV Ane 








abundant raw materials, ample water 
and power, dependable N&W transporta- 
tion and other elements. 

There are many excellent industrial 
sites in The Land Of Plenty, and N&W 
plant location specialists can help you find 
the one suited to your requirements. The 
competent advice and assistance these men 
offer is yours without obligation . . . and 
your inquiry will be kept in strictest 
confidence. 


Write, Wire or Call — 


t. E. Ward, Jr., Manager 
Industrial and Agricultural Dept. 
Drawer B-801 (Phone Diamond 4-1451, Ext. 474) 
Norfolk and Western Railway 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Norfotk... Weslere. 
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PRINTED CIRCUIT ASSEMBLIES 


New G-E plastic laminates that withstand 500°F molten sol- 
der bath are helping radio and electronic makers put printed 
circuit assembly lines on a completely automated basis. 


These copper-clad laminates are a development of 
General Electric chemical research. They have excep- 
tionally good heat stability, high insulation resistance 
and can be precision punched at room temperature. 
Because the laminates won’t blister at high tempera- 
tures, several manufacturers have been able to set up 
completely automated lines in which the printed circuits 
— with component leads inserted —are assembled by 
quick dipping in molten solder. One leading maker of 


car radios was able to reduce assembly time from 45 
minutes to less than three minutes by switching to a 
heat-resistant G-E copper-clad laminate. 

Through chemical research, General Electric has de- 
veloped many new materials that can help you improve 
your product or process. For information on G-E copper- 
clad laminates, write Dept. LPD, CHEMICAL and 
METALLURGICAL DIVISION, General Electric Com- 
pany, Coshocton, Ohio. 


Chemical and Metallurgical Division 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Silicone Fluids, Emulsions, Resins, Rubbers © Phenolic Molding Powders, Foundry Resins, Industrial Resins © Fused Magnesium Oxide © METHYLON® Coating Intermediates © 
LEXAN® Polycarbonate Resins * Mica Products, Varnished Cloths and Papers, Electrical Insulating Points, Varnishes, Permofils, Wire Enamels, IRRATHENE® Insulation * Molded 
Plastics and Mycalex e TEXTOLITE® Decorative and Industrial Laminates e Man-Made Diamonds ® Vacuum Melted Alloys © CARBOLOY® Cutting Tools « Permanent Magnets 





See what a difference 





American Blower ventilation makes! 
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B . In the past, contaminants released from } Today, vats are hooded . . . modern venti- 
Crore: unventilated open vats presented a health A te [: lating equipment exhausts fumes through 
hazard — reduced employee efficiency ductwork, assuring fresh air in work areas. 


Noxious fumes in the plant can rob you of employee effi- 
ciency, lead to expensive absenteeism. 

You can combat this problem with American Blower Utility 
Sets— packaged ventilating units that come ready to install, 
without costly on-the-job engineering. Economical, and 
requiring minimum space, American Blower Utility Sets have 
certified ratings, come in a wide range of sizes. Check with 
your contractor—or call our nearest branch office for full 
product information. 

You'll find it pays to standardize with American Blower’s 
complete line of air-handling and air-conditioning equipment 
—from propeller fans, utility sets, power roof ventilators, to 
central air-conditioning systems. American-Standard, * 
American Blower Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. In Canada: Here’s a low-cost way to solve a variety of 


Canadian Sirocco products, Windsor, Ontario. tough ventilating problems—an efficient, 
self-contained American Blower Utility Set. 


° Amanican - Standard and Standard o are trademarks of American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. 


American-Standard 


AMERICAN BLOWER DIVISION 
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Photo: Teletype unit, Clark Purchasing Dept. 


Teletype speeds purchasing processes 
for Clark Equipment Company 


Clark Equipment Company, manufacturers of ma- 
terials handling, construction and heavy-duty auto- 
motive equipment, has mechanized almost every step 
in the purchasing cycle. 


How it works. Standard or fixed information—such 
as part number, specifications, etc., on thousands of 
items, along with vendor’s name, code numbers, ad- 
dress, shipping and billing information—is perma- 
nently stored in punched tape. 

When a purchase is to be made, most of the work 
is done by this tape and Teletype equipment. 


Saves buyer’s time. Buyer needs only to provide 

variable information—such as order number, quan- 

tity, delivery date, etc. No time is needed to look up 
xed information . . . the tape has it all. 


Saves clerical time. Teletype operator types only 
the variable information . . . the tape does the rest. 
Entire order is written in a fraction of the usual time. 


And simultaneously, new tapes recording this trans- 


action are prepared automatically in the receiving 
department . . . and the tabulating department . . . to 
be used to expedite a receiving report and to prepare 
business machine cards for the open purchase order 
file. 

Also simultaneously —the sending Teletype machine 
produces five copies of the order on printed forms for 
distribution to the vendor and to the accounting, pro- 
duction control and purchasing departments. 


More information. These are the highlights, full 
details are yours for the asking. Just write to Teletype 
Corporation, Dept. 10 F, 4100 Fullerton Avenue, 
Chicago 339, Illinois. 


TELETYPE 


° 


» £2 a r % 
4 TX 45 


sussioiary or Western Electric Company ic 





Now PLASTIC can help to 





create the world’s most beautiful 
and enduring skyscraper 


Never in the great and growing field 
of plastics has there been a develop- 
ment like VIDENE. Never before has 
a laminating film achieved such an 
outstanding and desirable combina- 
tion of characteristics. 

This unique polyester, when applied 
to aluminum, can create skyscrapers 
of lasting color and beauty — yet it 
costs less than anodizing, performs 
better. Applied to plywood, it can 
provide prefinished paneling in a 
variety of exotic wood grains. As a 
wall covering or furniture finish, it 
provides a beautiful protective sur- 
face with phenomenal abrasion 
resistance. It can give automobile 


The whole concept of 


the word “plastic” is being 
changed by VIDENE — 
major engineering 
break-through by 
Goodyear! 


body trim superior resistance to salt 
spray and sand abrasion. 

In packaging, VIDENE can work new 
protection and eye 
appeal. For example, it can supply 
a moistureproof, greaseproof, skin- 
tight wrap for meats or make a safe 
and sanitary carton for milk, or 
deliver the finest “freezer-ready” 
fowl. 

What are the VIDENE qualities that 
make possible its prodigious range of 
applications ? Here are some of them: 


wonders of 


Outstanding resistance to outdoor 
aging and weathering. 


Two to eight times the abrasion 


resistance of laminating films now 
being used. 

Can be straight- or stretch-laminated 
toalmost any surface without requir- 
ing an adhesive. 

Can be reverse-printed to reproduce 
virtually any surface or scene that 
can be color-photographed. 

Can be produced in high gloss, or a 
built-in mat finish that won’t rub 
away. It can be embossed to almost 
any conceivable surface texture. 


Write now for the full facts on 
VIDENE—address: Goodyear, Plastic 
Film and Sheeting Sales Dept. 
R-8727, Akron 16, Ohio. 


TOPS ANYTHING! 


” —A SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY ACHIEVEMENT OF @ 
OME, Goo DFYEAR re 


The Super Film, is here! 


Videne, a Polyester film-T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Here’s how cement makers 


MOVE MORE MATERIALS...FAST...AT LOW COSTS ! 


Whiting Engineered Cranes are quality-built to efficiency. And complete field service is always 
stand the gaff of full capacity operation... available. 
around the clock, if necessary. That’s why Key- For the quality crane that costs least to operate 
stone Cement Company of Bath, Pennsylvania, + tat 4s : 
ified this 9-ton Whiting Crane for their and maintain, talk to a Whiting engineer. 
materials yard. SEND FOR FACT-FILLED 
The herringbone gears in Whiting Cranes assure BOOKLET ON “WHITING 
long life and quiet, smooth operation. Compact ENGINEERED CRANES" 
design and all-welded construction cut down See the outstanding performance 
dead weight...mean less drag, lower power advantages that lead to lowest 
cost. All moving parts are accessible for fast cost operation. Bulletin 80 gives 
inspection and maintenance. Every crane is facts — ask for your copy today. 
completely wired and assembled at Whiting to Whiting Corporation, 15661 
assure immediate and continued operating Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Ill. 


87 OF AMERICA’S “FIRST HUNDRED” CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


WHITING. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 

















CRUCIBLE | STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 


the company ............%ts products 
4 of thousands 


Research... 
for technological 
breakthroughs 


in metals and their processing 


In nearly every industry there is a demand for steels 
that will permit technological advances to offset ris- 
ing costs. Utility companies want steels that can 
withstand higher temperatures than any available 
now, so that they can cut fuel costs while increasing 
electric power output. Aircraft engine builders need 
alloys that will stand up at 100 Fahrenheit degrees 
higher than what present steels can take—in order 
to step up power output and reduce operating costs. 


To help fulfill these and a host of other urgent — 


industry requirements, Crucible is continually pio- 
neering in new steels and related metals. Crucible 
now rolls steels with fifty times the service life of 
those available twenty-five years ago... makes high 
temperature steels that can handle the intense heat 
of present jets, the impact of rock drill pistons, the 

tress of flexing aircraft wings, and the corrosive 

tack of atmospheric elements and chemicals. 


Today, Crucible research concerns itself not only 

th the development of steels and related metals 

ith improved properties, but with the processing 

’ them so that they can be manufactured at the 
iowest possible cost. Much of the development work 
on new metals is confidential for reasons of security 
or competition, but among the processing cost- 
reduction ideas being studied are: mill waste recov- 
ery, a continuous melting process, rolling of steel 
from powdered metal, and inexpensive extraction of 
titanium from its ore. 


To maintain its position as the leading producer 
of special purpose steels, Crucible will continue to 
introduce new types and new grades of metals and 
alloys, and to make them by more efficient, less costly 
methods of manufacture. These newer metals and 
the thousands of products Crucible now makes—the 
most diversified line of special steels—are available 
to meet industry’s most exacting demands. 


If you would like to discuss your metals require- 
ments with a specialist, why not contact one of 
Crucible’s 27 branch offices and warehouses. For the 
address of the one nearest you, or for data on any 
Crucible product, write Crucible Steel Company of 
America, Dept. MF05, The Oliver Building, Mellon 
Square, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


TOOL STEEL -Although primarily used in tool ond die applications, 
Crucible tool steels are improving product performance as a structural 
material. Here, Crucible KETOS® alloy tool steel is being induction 
hardened for use as the actuator bar in a well-known business machine. 
KETOS for outlasted all other steels tested for this application, 


FROM CREATIVE CRUCIBLE — the one full range of special steels: high speed; tool steel; plastic mold; stainless; free-machining, 


high-strength, wear-resistant and standard AISI alloys; hollow drill; agricultural discs and shapes; heavy-duty coil springs; specialty alloys; permanent magnets; 
precision castings; cold rolled alloy and carbon spring steels; titanium and titanium alloys; stainless and high alloy welded i: ‘7¢; vacuum-melted metals, 








STAINLESS STEEL SHEET & STRIP -In numerous products for 
the home-—appliances, flatware, utensils, pots and pans, and builders’ 
hardwore—Crucible stainless sheet and strip are playing ever expanding 
roles. Crucible is a major producer of stainless steels in all forms, types 
ond finishes. And it's unsurpassed in uniformity and quality of finish. 


COLD ROLLED ALLOY STRIP STEELS -—from Crucible, nev, 
find their way into thousands of uses from chain saws like this to 

bread knives, plane blades and business machine ports. 

Crucible offers the widest assortment of cold rolled alloy 

strip steels—one of the largest selections of sizes, 

finishes and tempers in coils or in cut length. 


TITANIUM-When marine hardware is made of titanium, it stays bright 
indefinitely—and it's the only commercial metal that won't pit, tarnish, dis- 
color or corrode in salt water or sea air. Furthermore, its light weight-high 
strength choracteristics mean weight savings aloft for the sailor. 





Another Tinnerman Original... 


Tinnerman Push-On SPEED NUTS” 
fasten with a “bite” that can’t shake loose 


In a split-second, this low-cost Tinnerman Push-On 
Speep Nut arches its spring-steel back, then bites 
hard to make a positive attachment on unthreaded 
studs, rivets, tubing, nails, jewels, small housings. 


Application is easy—finger pressure starts it; a 
push with a simple hand tool locks it under live 
spring tension. No threads to worry about, no spot 
welding, no riveting, no special inserts, bushings 
or washers necessary. Elimination of extra parts 
and assembly operations may save you up to 50% 
or more in fastening costs. 


Push-On Speep Nuts lock on everything from 
thermoplastics to die-cast, chrome-plated steel. 
Hundreds of variations to fit any shape or size stud 

from very small diameters to larger rectangular 
shapes. Some Push-Ons have “caps” that cover 
exposed shaft, axle or stud ends. 


Check Sweet’s Product Design File, section 8-T. 
Or look under “Fasteners” in the Yellow Pages and 
call your Tinnerman representative for complete 
information and samples. Or write to: 


TINN ERMAN PRODUCTS, inc. 
Dept.12 + P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 





TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 











CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecane-Bundy Gmbll, Heidelberg. 





ool Ring?! FOAMGLAS*/ waterproof, vapor-proof, strong, can’t burn, 
INSULATION / acid-proof, vermin-proof, dimensionally stable 


New AT&T Long Lines Center— 


where “design for survival” 


demanded strong, moisture-proof 


FOAMGLAS roof insulation 


FOAMGLAS roof insulation forms a strong, firm base under roofing felts ... helps 
prevent damage to the felts from roof traffic during and after installation. Since it 
can't burn, FOAMGLAS gives important extra fire protection to this AT&T building. 


<A eet g en 


Typical of American Telephone and Telegraph’s con- 
struction “‘design for survival” is the new Wayne, Pa., 
Long Lines center. Of bunker-style, poured concrete, 
the building will protect delicate electronic equipment 
in the severest emergency. This design called for roof 
insulation that was extra strong, fireproof and entirely 
moisture-proof. Pittsburgh Corning FOAMGLAS roof 
insulation was selected. 

AT&T and their architects, Lorimer and Rose, New 
York, selected FOAMGLAS because it is strong enough 
































to take all roof loads during and after installation. Still 
further protection was gained because FOAMGLAS is 
incombustible. Above all, its sealed glass cells form a 
natural vapor barrier to guarantee constant, lasting 
insulating value. 

Your good designs deserve FOAMGLAS. Take full 
advantage of its many benefits. Write for complete 
information in our latest architectural catalog. 

PC Glass Blocks are another outstanding building 
product of Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION Dept. F-68, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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At the executive inquiry station of the IBM 305 Ramac, Wayne E. Brown, President, and Roger Shaul, of Big Bear Stores, get the 
up-to-the-minute inventory status of any one of 4,000 items instantly. 


HOW IBM 305 RAMAC’ HELPED BIG BEAR 
ADD 6 MORE STORES AND 
CUT INVENTORY 15% 


MARKET 


Over one weekend, this $75 million chain cut over to the IBM RAMAC, 
mechanized its paperwork, solved its inventory problems and set a new pace 


for the zooming supermarket field. 


Inventory control —a vital problem in most Q From a management point of view what is the most 
industries — is perhaps nowhere as challenging * significant benefit that you get from Ramac? 
as in the hotly competitive chain supermarket . : , 
field. Big Bear Stores has set a growing pattern A In a word — control. For the first time in our agi 
for even the giants in this burgeoning industry xh = have mventory and the related details os 
by turning to the fabulous IBM 305 Ramac ordering, storing, shipping and billing right under our thumb! 
with its 5-million-character disk memory. 
What can Ramac do for these businesses, 
and for any business where complex, fast- 
moving inventories are a problem? Here are A Well, it was. You see, we experience a 99% activity 
some of the answers as given by Wayne E. * on 4,000 items each week. We operate 27 Big Bear 
Brown, President of Big Bear Stores. supermarkets within a radius of 135 miles from our ware- 


Q. Is inventory such a headache? 








house. With Ramac our stores are assured that their order 
requirements will be met, as our buyers are now informed 
of stock movements on a daily basis. The only clerical opera- 
tion is a pencil check on the store manager’s order book. 


Q Has this automatic handling of inventory changed 
* your operation in any way? 


A Not only our operation . . . but our whole concept of 

* operating. Just think...we are now o rating 
twenty-seven stores with less inventory and in 20% less 
warehouse space than we used to need for twenty-one! 
With one warehouse location and automatic order prepara- 
tion, we've speeded our store deliveries by eight hours. 
Another thing, we’ve now leveled off the peak-and-valley 
work-load schedule and eliminated overtime that the old 
system demanded. What's more, costly special orders are 
no longer a problem. 


Q. Is that all? 


A No, Sir. In our operation, as in most distribution 
e businesses, there are a lot of special situations in 
pricing, billing, editing of orders, and so forth. You've got 
to stay on your toes to make certain these situations are 
handled correctly. With RAMAC special situations are rec- 


ognized by the machine . . . and are handled automatically. 


Does the ability of RAMAC to do all the things 
you say have any effect on your competitive position? 
Well, look at it this way. Whoever has the tightest 
control over the details of his business has the 


strongest competitive edge. Take the simple but important 
ability of Ramac to process orders on an order-to-order 
basis. We start processing orders at 8 in the morning and by 
9:30, each day, the warehouse is starting to fill them. By 
noon the whole order-writing job is completed by Ramac. 
Just think what this means on merchandise that is widely 
advertised by the producer. And there is another fine fea- 
ture; all special deals, substitutions, and allocations are han- 
dled automatically by the Ramac. No store ever misses out. 


Q If you're doing so much on Ramac now, how about 

* your future growth with the system? 

A Ramac is doing plenty but it has enough capacity 
* , for our plans. Matter of fact, this was a vital con- 

sideration for us. We wanted a system we could install and 

not have to change in another couple of years. 


Q. Is that the principal reason for choosing Ramac? 


A That was an important one. But, others figured, too. 
> Perhaps as important as any equipment considera- 
tion was IBM’s cooperation, service and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of our business. In the grocery 
business we place a premium on good service. We make 
sure our customers get top service and evidently you fellows 
do, too. 
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PROCESSING 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
690 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


“The way you handle the details of ordering, storing, 


shipping and billing actually determines whether 


you are running your business or it's running you. 


WAYNE E. BROWN 
PRESIDENT, BIG BEAR STORES, INC. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





HEmeOULES 


HELPS... 


REPEL SUMMER INSECTS—A totally new 
type of insect repellent based on meta Del- 
phene®, Hercules’ diethyltoluamide, provides 
amazingly long protection from insect pests 
in spite of wiping, rinsing, and perspiration. 
Hercules pioneered the manufacture of the 
new repellent, available this season under a 
variety of consumer labels. These labels 
identify the active ingredient as diethyltolua- 
mide, the buyers’ assurance of an unusually 
effective product free from unpleasant odor 
and the “‘oiliness”’ long associated with insect 
repellents. 


_— - Po a a eo . ‘ a 
MAKE STRONGER PLASTIC—A new polyethylene-carbon black IMPROVED FOOD QUALITY—Vital Wheat Gluten, a natural 
plastic is being developed by Hercules and Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc. protein concentrate derived by Hercules from wheat, will, because 
Combining polyethylene with Cabot’s thermal carbon black and of its unique gumlike elastic property, give improved texture as 
Di-cup®, Hercules dicumy! peroxide, this new low-cost plastic has well as nutritional qualities to such products as specialty breads, 
greatly improved resistance to heat and environmental stress spaghetti, and cereals. 
cracking. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware ‘ Pe. a aS 
HERG LE 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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SERVICE 


Business news continues to show a mildly encouraging tone. 


Private housing starts in May jumped to an annual rate of 1,010,000 
units. That’s an increase of 6% from April and adds a bit more steam to the 
construction upsurge counted on to help the economy through the summer 
months 


Personal income rose again in May for the third straight month. This 
key figure was up $1.2-billion from April’s rate, and is now running higher 
than in any month since last November 


And retail sales last month continued to hold steady at about 3% below 
last summer’s peak volume. 


Yet we were reminded again this week that business investment, one of 
the principal causes of recession, still is declining; plans for plant and equip- 
ment outlays continue to sink (page 27), and inventory liquidation isn’t over 
—though it may be slackening. 


And here’s another thing, not nearly so widely heralded: Our exports 
are down sharply from last year’s Suez-padded levels. 


Spending for new plant and equipment, by the end of this year, probably 
will be below a $30-billion annual rate 


This would be a drop from a peak rate of $37%4-billion in 1957’s third 
quarter Moreover, with all the unused capacity industry has now, there’s 
no certainty that spending will bottom even at $30-billion. 


However, it does appear that the worst and steepest part of the decline 
is behind us. 


Inventory liquidation, as recently as April, still was at the headlong rate 
that has been characteristic this year. 


Manufacturers lopped about $2-billion off the value of their stocks in 
the first four months of this year, reductions by wholesalers and retailers 
amounted to about half a billion dollars each 


Some inventory liquidation still is going on—even though the “feel” in 
May and June has been a little better than in earlier months. 


Manufacturers, for example, have pulled down their stocks of purchased 
materials and work in process to the lowest level in two years. But they still 
haven’t made much of a dent on finished goods stocks. 


And, at the retail level, there still are about three-quarters of a million 
1958 cars in the hands of auto dealers. 


Improvement in steel and copper, welcome as it is, can’t be taken as 
absolute proof of a turn in the inventory situation. 


As everyone knows, some of the steel buying has been to beat the 
expected mid-year price increase. (Iron Age suggests that the rush of June 
orders might contribute to a July letdown in steel.) 


In copper, there has been better fabricator demand. Yet the fireworks 
in London prices seems to have been inspired much more specifically by 
rumors, confirmed this week, of the new U.S. stockpiling program. 





































BUSINESS OUTLOOK (centinued) 


BUSINESS WEEK Steel has one consolation even if demand dries up with hot weather 
-wi tion shutdowns in metalworking: 
JUNE 14, 1958 and the plant-wide vacation shutdo g 


The industry is well on the way to posting the best operating results in 
June for the year to date. Output is likely to rise to 7%-million tons for 
the month, and it might easily go over 7'4-million. 


That wouldn’t be much by 1956-57 standards, but it is a lot in 1958. 





Exports of merchandise so far haven’t slipped so much as many people 
feared. Commercial shipments overseas are still running higher than in any 
year before 1956. 


Yet, the year-to-year drop from 1957’s Suez-inflated totals is especially 
striking now. April’s exports of $1 4-billion were 20% below a year ago 


And for the first four months. the decline has been $4-billion when 
figured at annual rates. 


Building of new dweliing units finally promises to switch from a minus 
factor in the value of all construction to a plus. 


May’s gain in housing starts isn't the only positive sign. Applications 
for VA and FHA backing for mortgages are still swamping the government’s 
housing offices. And FHA’s share in last month’s housing starts was the 
largest since 1955. 


In fact, give or take a percentage point, home building in the first half 
of 1958 should just about match last year’s figures. And, by all indications, 
the second half will run ahead 


The turn for the worse this year is in additions and alterations; after 
running far ahead in 1957, they’re lagging so far in 1958. 


Aided by the breakeven on housing, the value of all private construction 
is about holding its own. And, to the surprise of no one, the over-all construc- 
tion figures are being kept comfortably ahead of 1957 by the consistent gains 
in publicly financed work (page 25) 


There may be some surprise, however, over the fact that highways still 
aren’t making the thumping gains that were expected. Estimates for May 
place road work only 6% above the same month last year. 


Industrial construction now has replaced housing as the weak sister 
in the field of private construction This category will run behind by 
perhaps 18% for the six months. 


Total sales by the nation’s merchants in May maintained the gain 
recorded in the previous month, but they still trailed the year-ago month 
by less than 1%. 


Though they give no indication of consumer buoyancy, the stability 
of retail sales at least dampens fears that unemployment might pull busi- 
ness down further. 


And the Commerce Dept.’s figures don’t include most of the services 
20 —they’ve been gaining about $5-billion annually in good times and bad. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 14, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Look at the amazing things Alcoa Industrial Foil is doing! 





and here are picnic chests made with Alcoa Aluminum Foil 
to keep food kitchen-fresh, drinks refrigerator-cold 


Take a new lease on the old-fashioned picnic this summer— 
throw away your sloppy baskets, heavy chests, leaky boxes. 
Now feather-light, moistureproof containers laminated with 
Alcoa® Aluminum Foil keep drinks cold, gelatins firm, 
garden salads fresh—all day—sun or shade. No need to 
bother with ice. 

Two types of coolers make any outing an event. One 
contains a fitted aluminum set that breaks down to four 
serving dishes and a fry pan. Another is a rugged carry-all, 
a Stonewall® iceless ice box that’s roomy for beverages, 
moistureproof for sandwiches. Use it for one season or 
several—little cost is involved. 

These are the fun models of a new trend in packaging. 
Commercial shippers of poultry, fruit, flowers—any number 
of perishables—are switching to lightweight, disposable cor- 
rugated boxes laminated with Alcoa Foil. Why? Aluminum 
foil keeps moisture where it belongs... and package contents 
better insulated. 


ALCOA does not make picnic boxes or other corrugated 
containers. Alcoa sticks to being a prime producer of alumi- 
num foil, the amazing material that makes so many manu- 
factured products work better, cost less. It forms, colors, 
twists, bends, combines with other materials, weaves into 
cloth and other surprising things almost without number 

For more information about foil-laminated, corrugated 
boxes, write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL 
Foi Division, 1655-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Look for this label .. . it's your guide 
to the best in aluminum value 










“ALCOA THEATRE” 
Exciting Adventure 
Alternate Monday Evenings 


ALCOA 9g. 
ALUMINUAA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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ANEW NANE 


FOR A NEW AGE 


Growing through the years, and by this growth expanding into fields, 
services and products far beyond the limitations implied by its long- 
established name, the National Cylinder Gas Company has found it 
most necessary to adopt a new name. This new name is Cuemetron 
Corpor ATION. 

Each of the many units comprising the Cuemetron Corporation 
will continue to carry on its business under its own well-known and 


respected name with no changes in management or personnel. The 
division of the company serving the nation’s industries with industrial 


gases and the professions with their requirements in compressed medical 
gases will operate as National Cylinder Gas Division of Cuemetron 
Corporation . . . identifying its products and services with famous 
NCG trademark. 


Cuemetron Corporation is truly a new name for a new age, for a 

















new era in mankind’s technological progress, for a most promising new ILLUSTRATION: Symbolic of the new age in chemicals, metals 


era within this company. It was selected as the name to most clearly and electronics, three fields of prime interest 
‘ef Sire a : . . to the CHEMETRON CORPORATION (as reflected in 
reflect the company s interests and activities in this new age of chemicals, hist a es 
J. Feld f f . the company’s name) are: (a) photomicrograph 
metals and electronics, feids of momentous tuture. of crystal structure, (b) polarized light photograph of stresses, 


You will find the story of CuemeTron Corporation, its units and and (c) oscilloscope pattern of an 
work very interesting. It has been told in a brochure just distributed electronic discharge. 
to the thousands of Cuemetron Corporation stockholders and we will 


be happy to send you a copy without charge or obligation. Write today. 
Cuemetron Corporation, 840 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Divisions: NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS GIRDLER CONSTRUCTION Subsidiaries: PERFORATING GUNS ATLAS CORP. 
TUBE TURNS GIRDLER PROCESS EQUIPMENT NCG INTERNATIONAL, C. A. 
PENNSYLVANIA FORGE CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 





Il ANY SIZE office, in business of every kind, key 


people accomplish more freed from the tyranny 


of repetitious, big-volume jobs... 

Thus your firm can grow and profit with the extra 
time provided by Friden automatic Tape-Talk ma- 
chines. From data origination to interpretation to 


filing... Friden machines process office paperwork 
FRIDEN 


automatically with punched paper tape. ADO-PUNCH 


Office drudgery goes out as this revolutionary Friden 
Tape-Talk technique comes in! In exact proportion 
to the degree of office automation you require, a lexowritinr® automatic tape writing-accounting machine 
Friden system will: GS eloctadoatoa® automatic tape reader-selector-sorter 
(1) Eliminate need for manual movements and Taledotta.® automatic tape transmitter-receiver 
operator decisions; (2) Increase work volume output a i 
without increasing payroll costs or overtime; (3) End duatownriter Automatic justifying type-composing machine 
primary and compounded errors normally occurring Odid.-Pumch® Automatic code tape adding-listing machine 


. ° ® 
in data recopying. Computypor Automatic tape billing department in one desk 
You can’t afford not to be curious! Call your nearby Quit ti Srput O typ t Machine 


Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Sales, instruction, service throughout the world. Friden Mailroom Equipment 


Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
- The Thinking Machine of American Business 


i |) fv the Spt 


©) Friden, Inc. 
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TOTAL 
NEW 


CONSTRUCTION 


Bidding is hotly competitive, holding dollar 


figures down. But spending is due to increase 


smartly in the last half-year, and physical 


volume of construction will be up even more. 


It's Giving the Economy a Lift 


The changeable, often unpredictable 
construction industry finds itself today 
in an unaccustomed role as one of the 
few businesses with no worries about 


which way it’s headed. Its dollar 
volume is definitely and steadily rising 
(chart). The only question is how far 
it will rise, by how much it will exceed 
last vear. 

Last year, $47.2-billion worth of con- 
struction was put in place, and everyone 
—industry economists, trade associa- 
tions, magazines, and assorted pulse- 
takers—agrees it will be up this year. 
The lower fork of the line on the chart 
shows the most conservative estimate: 
$47.3-billion, predicted by Washington 
cconomist Robinson Newcomb. The 


upper fork shows the prediction of the 
Commerce Dept., most optimistic of all 
at $49.6-billion, 

Since first-half volume is still no 
better than lasf year’s, this presages a 
brisk second-half pace. The estimates 
of 1958 total volume of construction 
put in place are no mere guesses—they 
are based on the running account of 
contract awards and on announcement 
of planned spending. 
¢ Better Than It Looks—Morcover, 
the estimates of dollar volume under- 
state the beneficent effect on the econ- 
omy. Any gain in dollar volume will be 
reflected in a somewhat greater gain in 
physical volume. That’s because con- 
tractors are bidding well below last year 


—some say the reduction averages 10% 
and runs as much as 40% in some 
cases. So, at a given dollar figure, there 
will be more physical volume—morc 
labor, more materials, more construction 
machinery. 

The bidding is lower, the industry 
savs, because so many contractors are 
hungry for work. The official line is 
that there are too many contractors. 
It’s also possible that the cut in interest 
rates has reduced the cost of doing 
business; many contractors depend on 
bank loans. 

The same reduction of borrowing 
costs has apparently spurred public and 
private customers to launch construc 
tion projects that had been deferred. 
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Public 
artiatiaiiels 


New Construction Put in Place 
(Billions of Dollars) 
3S 





1956 1957 


1958 


Data: Dept. of Labor; Dept. of Commerce; 
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Robinson Newcomb, Economist. 


© susiness weex 


Public contract awards, according to 
Engineering News-Record, a McGraw- 
Hill publication, are 3% ahead of last 
vear at this time; private awards are 4% 
behind, chiefly due to a 44% decline 
in industrial construction jobs. 
¢ Helpful Price War?—Whether or not 
it’s the “price war’ that has smoked 
out new customers for the contractors, 
a major trade association—the Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America— 
is talking about a coming boom. On the 
basis of a telegraphic survey last week 
among its 7,000 members, AGC con- 
ciudes, “The construction industry is 
belstering a sagging economy and lead- 
ing the way out of a recession.”’ It finds 
that: 

¢ Construction activity is at least 
up to normal in most areas. 

¢ Prospects for the rest of 1958 are 
at least seasonally normal. 

¢ Federal-aid highway 
are on schedule or ahead. 

¢ The recession has had little or 
no effect on construction. 

¢ Anyway, the recession has leveled 
off in most parts of the country. 
¢ Feeling in the Field—When AGC 
Says competition among contractors is 
stiffer than last year, it is saving only 
half a mouthful, contractors told susi- 
NESS WEEK reporters this week. In the 
best of times, they are reluctant to ad- 
mit that business is profitable, but to- 
day they are more insistent about their 
woes than usual. 

From what they say, it appears that 
now is a good time to build—for every- 
one but the contractor. A Milwau- 
kee contractor describes the price 
war as “vicious and sharp,” with 10% 
and 20% cuts from last vear quite 
common. 

l'rade people say the number of con- 
tractors has increased and existing con- 
tractors have boosted their capacity. A 
Chicago company, for example, was 
able to handle five jobs at one time 
10 years ago, can now handle 10. 

Some companies sav thev’ve cut bids 
below the breakeven point When 
they are big enough to do this, they 
say it’s worth it to keep their men and 
machines operating. When they aren't 
big enough, they risk bankruptcy. A 
combine of six big contractors recently 
took a loss of $30-million on a St. 
Lawrence Seaway project. 
¢ Cutting Corners—The typical con- 
tractor is justifying his price-shaving 
by cutting corners wherever he can— 
getting a better deal from his suppliers, 
doing more work himself rather than 
subcontracting it, holding back subcon- 
tract awards until he can get a better 
price, getting more productivity out of 
labor and machinery. A Navy public 
works officer in Philadelphia notes that 
contractors are “depending more on 
their own ingenuity.” 

Project owners, public and_ private, 


programs 


are getting their first relief in vears 
from a steady rise in bid prices, but 
some regard it as a mixed blessing. 
They are fearful that contractors will 
slip inferior materials and methods over 
on them or will go bankrupt befor: 
completing their projects. 

And a Defense Dept. official in 
Washington points out, almost  seri- 
ously, that the anti-recession effect of 
increased construction spending is be- 
ing dampened by the low bidding. If 
the government plans to spend $1-mil- 
lion on a project and the accepted bid 
is 20% lower, he says, $200,000 fails 
to get into circulation on that job. 
¢ Temporary Condition?—Most con- 
tractors insist that the industry has 
created its own price pressures by its 
expansion of capacity, and they see no 
early end to the price war. However, a 
Pittsburgh contractor thinks it will end 
automatically as more public construc- 
tion is awarded (chart, left). In a few 
areas, such as Atlanta, bids are begin- 
ning to come up to estimates. In most 
cases, though, the rise is only apparent 
—the estimates are being reduced by 
architects in view of the current mar- 
ket. 

Most contractors told BUSINESS WEEK 
reporters they are confident of riding 
out the competitive flurry. Some are 
philosophical; some, bitter. But only 
one man said anything like this: “For 
vears we enjoved good profits—mavbe 
larger than we deserved. Now I think 
things are going through a leveling 
period.” 
¢ Look to the Public—Hope for in- 
creased business is based principally on 
the federal, state, and municipal seg- 
ment of the industry, which is expected 
this vear to spend at least $1-billion 
more than last vear. 

As the chart shows, most major cate- 
gories are on the rise. The Bureau of 
Public Roads is getting ready to award 
$2-billion in contracts in the next two 
months for the interstate highway sys- 
tem. The Public Housing Administra- 
tion’s lowcost housing program is up 
50% from last year. More schools and 
sewerage and water systems are on the 
way. 

In private construction, the picture 
1s not so clear. Estimates of the trend 
range from a $600-million sag below last 
vear’s $33.3-billion (expected by econo- 
inist Newcomb) to a $1.4-billion in- 
crease expected by the Commerce 
Dept.). 

According to Engineering News-Rec- 
ord, dollar volume of private contract 
awards is picking up, despite its 4% lag 
behind last year so far. In January, 
awards were 17% below vear-ago vol- 
ume; in March, 23%. However, in 
May the lag was only 4% and in 
June, 6%. Residential and commercial 
building is up 23%, as a partial offset 
to the 44% slump in industrial awards. 
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Still Trimming Back on Spending 


Billions of Dollars, Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rare by Quarters 


All Business 


Se 


Expenditures on New Plant and Equ 
by U.S. Business, 1955-58 


| (Millions of Dollors) 


1957 Mkete AN 


MANUFACTURING ........--.- 15,959 
Durable Goods Industries .... 8,022 


Primary Iron & Steel 1,722 272 
Primary Nonferrous Metals . . . 814 
Electrical Machinery & 

Equipment 599 150 
Machinery (except electrical) . . . . 1,275 249 
Motor Vehicles & Equipment.. 1,058 198 
Transportation Equipment ... 544 103 

(excluding motor vehicles) 
Stone, Clay & Glass Products. 572 106 
Other Durable Goods 1,438 236 


Nondurable Goods Industries. 7,937 1,578 


Food & Beverages 850 174 
Textile Mill Products 408 55 
Paper & Allied Products 811 142 
Chemicals & Allied Products. . 1,724 346 
Petroleum & Coal Products... 3,453 721 
Rubber Products 200 43 
Other Nondurable Goods ... 491 97 
MINING coscss)=6E 225 231 
RAILROADS 1,396 149 
TRANSPORTATION (other than rail).. 1,771 398 330 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 6,195 1,227 1,768 1,768 
3,032 
COMMERCIAL AND OTHER .... 7,366 2,321 2,395 2,235 


TOTAL .....+++++++.+ 36,962 KU weeey,325 8,262 7,700 


Dota:.Dept. of Commerce; Securities & Exchange Commission. ©usiness weex 
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Business continues to cut its spending 
for new plant and equipment. 

That much, at least, is plain from the 
survey of investment intentions released 
this week by the Commerce Dept. and 
the Securities & Exchange Commission 
(tables). 

Expenditures as now foreseen by busi- 
nessmen for 1958 are 17% below the 
record $37-billion of 1957. In March, 
when a similar survey was announced, 
the cut was expected to be 13%. Appar- 
ently in the intervening months, busi- 
nessmen trimmed another $1.3-billion 
from their plans for the year (page 144). 

Even so, the expected 1958 total of 
$30.8-billion is high. In fact, 1958 plans 
add up to the third largest amount spent 
in any one year, falling behind only 
1957 and 1956. 
¢ Implications—But the survey as it 
now stands raises a major question 
about the course of business for the 
rest of 1958 and into 1959. 

Behind the bare figures is an indica- 
tion that the worst of the slash in plant 
and equipment was concentrated in the 
first quarter of this year, and that the 
rate of reduction has already leveled 
out. If this proves true, the drag of 
lower industry expenditures on the rest 
of the economy may shortly lessen and 
recovery could be livelier than most 
analysts have expected. 

The figures can also be taken to mean 
that businessmen are slashing at a 
greater day-to-day rate than their long- 
range plans call for, and that even 
their present hopes for 1958 as a whole 
will not be reached. If this is the case, 
the extremely heavy slash that occurred 
in the first quarter may still be going on. 


l. No Interpretation 


The experts who conduct the survey 
for the Commerce Dept. and SEC 
avoid drawing either conclusion. They 
are baffled by what happened in the 
first quarter of 1958, and in the official 
release they make no effort to interpret 
its implication for the rest of the year. 

Plant and equipment expenditures 
reached a peak in the third quarter of 
1957 at a $37}-billion seasonally ad 
justed annual rate. In a quick reaction 
to declining business generally, outlays 
were trimmed $1.5-billion, annual rate, 
in the final quarter of the year. 

Then came the big hold-down: Actual 
expenditures for the first quarter of 
1958, announced in the current survey, 
dropped to an annual rate of $32.4 
billion, a slash of $3.8-billion. In late 
January and February, when the infor- 
mation for the March survey was being 
gathered, businessmen contemplated a 
much smaller slash. At that time, 
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they filled in questionnaires pointing to 
a reduction of $2.2-billion—an under 
statement, as events turned out, of 
$1.6-billion. 

The current survev—if borne out- 
posts much smaller cuts for the rest of 
1958: slightly over $1-billion (annual 
rate, seasonally adjusted) in the current 
quarter and again in the third quarter; 
about the same or a little more in the 
fourth quarter 

lhe question, of course, is whether 
this stable rate of decline will be carried 
into practice, or whether businessmen 
again are slashing below their long- 
range anticipations, as they did in the 
first quarter. If they are, it will not be 
officially revealed until the next survey 
is released in September. 


ll. Best Guesses 


Most of the government analysts who 
pecialize in plant and equipment esti 
believe that intentions for the 
rest of 1958 will turn out to be fairly 
ccurate Chey think the first-quarter 
icccleration of cuts is not being re 
peated on a significant scale now, and 

not likely to be the rest of the vear 

‘That first quarter looms up as some 
thing special,” one analyst puts it. “It 
ticks out like a thumb on our 
harts, and we doubt whether any other 
quarter during the recession will come 
close to approaching it for magnitude 
of cuts.” 

his group cites the effect of adverse 
on the first quarter, for onc 
thing. T'wo heavy storms hit the North 
eastern part of the country, disrupting 
and halting work in progress 
lhe group believes that part of the 
reduced spending due to weather then 
is reflected in higher totals in the cur 
rent quarter, but not all 

One group of government economists 

the professional staff of the Joint Eco 
nomic Committee of Congress takes a 
gloomicr view of plant and equipment 
trends. In a memorandum prepared for 
Rep. \\right Patman (D-Tex.), chair 
man the committee, the staff warns 
that decline is progressing at an 
werage rate of $2-billion per quarter 
annua! rate) and predicts that by the 
fourth quarter of 1958 the decline will 
be $10-billion below the high reached 
in the third quarter of 1957. The staff 
informed Congress that, in its opinion, 
the decline seems likely to continue 
into the first half of 1959. 

I'he Commerce-SEC survey, which 
does not include any guess as to 1959, 
nevertheless points to the same con- 
clusion. ‘The spending rates implied for 
the fourth quarter indicate as large a 
decline as in the second and third quar- 
ters, if not a little larger. A continuance 
of the reductions into 1959 is likely. 

On a seasonally adjusted annual rate, 
for example, the fourth quarter of this 


mates 


sore 


veather 


deliveries 
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year will be around $29-billion if busi- 
nessmen’s present anticipations for the 
full year are borne out. Then if the 
downtrend is simply maintained at the 
indicated rate for the rest of this year, 
the first quarter of 1959 would be down 
to an annual rate of $28-billion. 


il. Current Plans 


As things now stand, businessmen 
are reporting plans to reduce plant and 
equipment spending the rest of 1958 
in every major industry group except 
electric utilities. Electric utilities plan 
a 5% rise over 1957. In the Commerce- 
SEC survevs, electric and gas utilities 
are lumped together; due to a projected 
7% decline by gas companies, the 
two combined show a gain for the rest 
of the vear of 2%. 

The airlines expect a rise, too, as 
deliveries of jet planes begin later in 
the vear, but this trend is hidden in 
the Commerce-SEC figures by a decline 
for the nonrail transportation category 
as a whole. 

The hard-pressed railroad industry is 
planning the biggest relative cut-down 
47%. Industry spokesmen are pushing 
hard for special tax relief, partly on the 
basis of the poor showing on capital 
expenditures. 

Manufacturing industries plan to 
drop outlays one fourth, led by the 
durable goods industries where a 29% 
cut is in the works. Nondurables plan 
to cut about 20%. Most manufactur- 
ing industries increased their cuts be- 
tween the March and June surveys, 
but there are two exceptions: nonferrous 
metals and textiles. Prospective cuts 
reported for these industries in June 
are the same as those reported in 
March. ‘Thev've both apparently hit 
bottom after having gone through the 
wringer earlier than other industries. 
Each is down about 40% from its 1957 
high. 

Iron and steel, autos, paper, and the 
stone-clay-glass category expect cuts 
ranging from 25% to 35%. 

Chemicals, after resisting the down- 
trend for a time, are joining the gen- 
eral trend. They expect cuts of about 
20% in their revised outlook for the 
year. 

lhe 
category 


big “commercial and other” 
which accounts for 30% of 
all plant and equipment expenditures 
shows a lesser decline than business 
as a whole. Plans now call for a dip 
of 11% under 1957. 

About half the category is trade, 
and the large chain retailers are playing 
a big role in holding up the category; 
they report declines from 1957, but 
moderate ones. One reason for the rel- 
atively good showing is that retailing 
went through a contraction earlier than 
the general decline, beginning in 1956. 
It may now be approaching a bottom. 


——  . 
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FASHION SHOWS attract crowds to the 


Business 


Visitors strolling along the broad 
promenades and through the strikingly 


modern pavilions of the Brussels 
World’s Fair are discovering a little- 
stressed fact: American business is at 
the fair (pictures). The role of busi- 
ness at Brussels was partly obscured last 
month by the sharp competition be- 
tween the Russian pavilion’s “nuts and 
bolts” approach—showing off heavy in- 
dustry and consumer products—and the 
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IBM built its own pavilion, with lavish use of color, 
to show off fancy data processing gear. 


GENERAL MOTORS CONTINENTAL lures 


visitors up ramp to diorama of highway progress. 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING brought 


Benny Goodman for a smash-hit jazz concert. 
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Packs Them In at Brussels Fair 


light, gay, cultural feel of the U.S. 
pavilion exhibits. 

Yet, despite the confusion during the 
early planning stages as to just what 
part U.S. industry would play, and 
the basically “soft sell’ approach, some 
400 U.S. outfits are providing king-size 
support to this country’s participation 
at the fair. 
¢ Joint was Jumping—Probably the big 
gest American hit 
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at the fair to date 


was the Benny Goodman concert at 
the American Pavilion Theatre as part 
of the performing arts program. West 
inghouse Broadcasting Co. picked up 
the $85,000 tab for the concert in the 
hope it would be a top attraction for 
Europe’s jazz aficionados. It 
Goodman literally had his audience 
jumping in the aisles. In August, the 
National Broadcasting Co. hopes to 
score a similar coup by sponsoring the 


was 


world premiere of a Gian Carlo Men 
otti opera 

Underwriting cultural events such as 
these is only one form of business par 
ticipation. ‘The majority of U.S. con 
cerns are at the fair in other roles 
¢ Familiar Names—Seven U.S 
panies that operate in Belgium have 
erected pavilions of their own. In 
ternational Business Machines is using 
its pavilion to show data processing 
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equipment never before seen in Europe. 
Near by, the Coca-Cola pavilion houses 

complete bottling plant operation. 
Eastman Kodak's pavilion is cetied 
with large color transparencies showing 
various uses of photography. Kodak 
maintains service counters, where many 
visitors bring their cameras for advice 
and help free of charge, and lends 
cameras to visiting groups. 

Many companies are exhibiting in 
pavilions devoted to an industry or sci- 
ence. General Motors Continental, for 
instance, set up a giant display in the 
Land Transport pavilion, along with 
companies such as Convair Div. of 
General Dynamics Corp. GM's ex- 
hibit includes the Diorama, a model of 
a European landscape that changes be- 
fore your eyes to show highway and 
transportation systems of the future, 
up to the vear 2000. It all looks fu- 
turistic, but veteran fair visitors remem- 
ber that so did GM's display in the 
1939-40 New York World's Fair, with 
its superhighways and clover-leaf com- 
plexes—which are all quite ordinary 
today 

In the International Science pavilion, 

United States Steel, General Electric, 
Union Carbide, and others have set up 
technical displays where _ scientific- 
minded fair visitors spend a lot of time. 
Westinghouse International and Syl 
vania International show off atomic 
energy in two giant spheres of the 
Atemium—the symbol of the fair that 
dominates the grounds. 
* Corporate Gifts—Most U.S. com- 
panies at the fair, like Ford Motor Co., 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., RCA, Chem- 
strand, and IBM, also cooperated by 
contributing money and materials to 
exhibits within the U.S. pavilion. In 
all, around $2-million was given, count- 
ing $275,000 to $300,000 in cash and 
the value of contributed goods and serv- 
ces 

Ford, for example, donated $200,000 

to pay for building and producing Cir- 
carama, which is continually jammed to 
capacity. Visitors see a color movie 
travelogue of the U.S. projected on 
screens in a complete circle. 
« Why Contribute—Several motives lie 
behind such substantial investments in 
the fair. Most companies expect little 
more than prestige and public goodwill, 
plus the satisfaction of helping the State 
Dept. represent the U.S. Some see 
other benefits. Westinghouse Broad- 
casting, in sponsoring the Goodman 
tour, collected a lot of program material 
for its TV and radio stations. A Shoup 
Corp. official said visitors who see vot- 
ing machines at work may ease the way 
for sales, both abroad and in communi- 
ties here that are reluctant to 
them. 

Companies with Belgian operations, 
of course, have more direct sales objec- 
tives. 
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Labor's War With the Doctors 


Health Assn. meeting next week focuses attention on 
the struggle between organized medicine and the unions, over 
the cost of welfare programs. 


Organized labor is opening a war on 
organized medicine. 

Union leaders in unusual alliance, led 
by labor’s greatest maverick, John L. 
Lewis, want to reduce medical costs by 
making deals with individual doctors; 
they charge that welfare funds are being 
gouged by the medical profession. 
Doctors retort that what labor really 
wants is a form of socialized medicine. 
« AMA on the Griddle—The unions’ 
principal targets are the American 
Medical Assn. along with Blue Cross 
and similar hospitalization, medical, 
and surgical programs. 

By now, most major unions have 
negotiated welfare programs providing, 
among other things, hospitalization and 
medical-surgical care. These are financed 
wholly or in part by emplovers, and 
multi-million-dollar reserves have been 
accumulated. Mostly, these programs 
are handled through Blue Cross or 
similar plans. 

The unions have become increasingly 

critical of the cost. Now, they are de- 
manding tighter controls, contending 
that labor’s goal of a “liberal” program 
is jeopardized by charges that are too 
high, and by “unnecessary services.” 
* Conference Called—Next week, the 
American Labor Health Assn. will hold 
a conference in Washington that will 
provide a sounding board for union 
charges. Several hundred union welfare 
experts and insurance and medical 
officials will meet for two busy days. 

Advance registrations have been re- 
ceived from representatives of funds 
that in 1957 paid out $81-million to 
physicians and hospitals. Altogether, 
the plans cover 4-muillion persons. So, 
the medical profession considers the 
proceedings important enough to be 
watched warily. 

A number of unions have proposed 
that all cases be handled by fund physi- 
cians paid a salary rather than on a case 
by case basis, or by medical men on an 
approved list of “physicians and hospi- 
tals we consider necessary and essen- 
tial.” 
¢ UMW vs. AMA—While the Wash- 
ington conference is called to deal with 
broad matters—primarily, how to ad- 
vance union health programs—attention 
is certain to center on a long feud be- 
tween the United Mine Workers and 
AMA. Other unions—including the 
Steelworkers, the Auto Workers, the 
Machinists, and major clothing unions— 
feel they can’t sit on the side- 
lines any longer while their old adver- 


sary, Lewis, tackles organized medicine. 

Eventually, they expect, union wel- 
fare plans will cover 45-million to 60- 
million persons and will pay out a hefty 
$300-million a year in costs. The unions 
want a checkrein on the spending, to 
make sure that beneficiaries get all they 
can for the outlay. 

There is a growing feeling that 
UMW’s fight concerns all of labor. 
¢ UMW Program—When the miners 
won a welfare program in 1948. AMA 
experts helped pick out the mining areas 
to be given special attention and, later, 
helped choose locations for 10 hospitals 
built by the UMW welfare fund in dis- 
tricts where medical services were al- 
most nonexistent. 

The amicable relationship continued 
for only a few years. By 1955, Dr. 
Warren F. Draper, director of the 
UMW Welfare & Retirement Fund, 
was complaining of “unnecessary hos- 
pitalization, undue length of stays, un- 
necessary procedures, unqualified physi- 
cians, failure to use specialists” and so 
on. 

The feud went on to an open split. 
Dr. Draper, himself a member of AMA 
and a former top officer in its House of 
Delegates, ordered all UMW fund pa- 
tients examined by a specialist before 
hospitalization—a move he now claims 
reduced hospital admission 32%, hos- 
pital stays 36%, and surgery cases 16%. 
This order was later withdrawn. 

Last vear, the UMW health director 
took another drastic step. He slashed 
the list of physicians and _ hospitals 
that could serve fund patients, to cut 
costs substantially. This order is still in 
effect. There is a question of how many 
were affected; Dr. Draper reports the 
fund now pays 6,800 physicians and on 
this basis AMA “understands” the cut- 
back was 28.9% of the list. 

“Our only interpretation of this ac- 
tion is that the medical interests of the 
miner and his family have been sub- 
ordinated to the financial interests of 
the fund,” AMA Director F. J. L. 
Blasingame says. Dr. Draper counters 
by saying that only a small percentage 
of those cut off the list were active. 

Meanwhile, physicians in coal areas 
in Colorado, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Kentucky, have filed court suits charg- 
ing that AMA-associated medical socie- 
ties blacklisted them for working with 
the UMW fund. Both the AMA and 
UMW pledge they will take these cases 
up to the Supreme Court on a freedom- 
of-association issue. 
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LEWIS STRAUSS, chairman of AEC since 1953, has antagonized 
He retires on June 30. 


some Democratic congressmen. 


With Strauss out, it is expected to have smooth sailing 


on Capitol Hill. But controversial problems remain, especially 


the matter of who is to lead in atomic power development. 


A California businessman who has 
worked for Harry Truman and golfed 
with Pres. Eisenhower is taking on one 
of the most challenging tasks in Wash- 
ington: to spur U.S. leadership in 
the still-dawning age of the peaceful 
atom while operating between a Re- 
publican Administration and a Demo- 
cratic Congress. 

John A. McCone (picture), 56-year 
old Los Angeles engineer and executive, 
is the President’s choice to succeed 
Adm. Lewis L. Strauss (picture) on the 
Atomic Energy Commission when the 
latter's term expires on June 30. The 
White House isn’t ready to sav so, 
but it is understood that McCone 
will also be designated as chairman. 
¢ Walking Into Troubles—McCone, a 
Republican, faces a host of problems 
when he takes over. They range from 
the lagging state of civilian atomic 
power development to the high policy 
question of suspending nuclear tests. 

His experience in atomic matters is 
scant. But he should escape the biggest 
disadvantage under which Strauss 
labored: the mistrust-even enmity— 
of powerful Democrats who set atomic 
policy on Capitol Hill. 
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Before Strauss was named as chair 
man in 1953, AEC enjoved a unique 
relationship with Congress. It reported 
cxclusively to the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and all its conflicts were 
ironed out there. If the Joint Com 
mittee approved an AEC project, the 
approval of Congress was automatic. 

To be sure, there were differences 
of opinion. Chmn. David Lilienthal, 
for example, argued furiously with the 
committee over development of the 
hydrogen bomb—he was against it; 
they were for it. But such arguments 
went on behind closed doors and rarely 
were publicized. In the Strauss regime, 
AEC and the Joint Committee fell out, 
and their disagreements were often 
fought on the floor of Congress and in 
the press. 
¢ Public Power Fight—The real break 
came over the Dixon-Yates affair. In 
this involved deal, reportedly suggested 
by the Budget Bureau but backed by 
Strauss, power for AEC’s Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory was to be provided 
by private power companies instead of 
bringing the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity further into the steam plant business. 

Enraged public power backers in 


JOHN A. McCONE, a Republican but a former Truman ap- 
pointee to posts, takes a place on AEC, probably as chairman. 


AEC Changes Its Top Command 


Congress charged that the deal was 
designed to undercut TVA, which had 
always supplied the bulk of the lab’s 
power requirements. They raised such 
a hue and crv that, in the end, the 
private contract was annulled and TVA 
built a new steam plant to supply Oak 
Ridge’s increased demand. 

Strauss’ predecessors had always 
managed to sidestep the private vs 
public power fight that perennially 
flared up in Congress. ‘This was never 
easy, since the atom was always a po 
tential major source of electric power 
But the Dixon-Yates contract, in the 
eves of public power advocates in Con- 
gress, put Strauss and AEC squarely 
in the private power camp 

AEC after that faced a running battle 
with both the Joint Committee and 
the appropriations committees. Strauss’ 
insistence that private companies share 
in the power development program, in 
preference to government construction 
of the plants, fanned the feud. 

Democrats, particularly Sen. Clinton 
Anderson of New Mexico, have been in- 
censed by what they regard as Strauss’ 
devious dealings with Congress and by 
his “Papa knows best” attitude. In such 
an atmosphere, AEC’s program has suf 
fered. As one top staff member of AEC 
puts it, “Those guys on the Hill 
wouldn’t accept the Ten Command- 
ments if they were proposed by Strauss.” 
¢ Chance of Harmony—T’here’s no ex- 
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pectation that McCone will stray far 
from the philosophical guidelines laid 
down by Strauss. 

McCone is president of the Joshua 
Hendy Corp. and the Joshua Hendy 
lron Works, commanding a fleet of 50 
cargo ships and tankers, and is a director 
of the California Bank of Los Angeles, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
Industrial Indemnity Co. 

Barring a possible conflict-of-interest 
question arising from his stock holdings, 
his Senate confirmation is regarded as 
certain 

“Pll be surprised if there's a single 

vote—Republican or Democratic— 
igainst him,” says a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
* Pleases Both Sides—McCone is a 
Republican of the conservative wing, 
but his service in the Truman Admin- 
istration helps make him palatable to 
Democrats. He served on Pres. Tru- 
mans Air Policy Commission in 
1947-48 (when one of the kev witnesses 
was Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower), as 
deputy to the Defense Secretary in 
1948, and as Under Secretary of the 
\ir Force in 1950. He is said to have 
reccommended appointment of a guided 
missile “czar” wav back then 

More recently, he is credited with 
being one of the close associates who 
persuaded the President last fall that 
the Russians’ Sputnik demanded a 
harp acceleration in the U.S. effort. 
Ile is described as friendly with Vice- 
Pres. Nixon, and he is also serving as 
Southern California financial chairman 
tor Sen. William Knowland’s cam- 
paign for governor. 

\ fellow member of the Burning Tree 
club, he is a frequent golfing companion 
of the President, and he and his wife 
had the Eisenhowers as guests at the 
Pebble Beach resort in California after 
the 1956 GOP convention 
* No Honeymoon—Although McCone 
may have smoother sailing on Capitol 
Hill than his predecessor, he still faces 
wme tough fights, some of which he’s 
ilmost bound to lose 

lirst will come an uphill battle to 
put over the Administration’s latest 
proposal for atomic power development. 
AEC last week presented its program, 
which for the first time officially sets a 
goal of attaining economic nuclear 
power within 10 vears in this country, 
within five vears in areas of the free 
world that have higher power costs 
than ours. But Democrats declare the 
program has too many ““mavbes,”” and 
the Joint Committee is cooking up a 
proposal of its own. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Democrats complain 
that the AEC plan commits the govern- 
ment to building only one big power 
reactor—a $51-million gas-cooled type- 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. AEC 
savs construction “may” be started by 
industry on nine other reactors in the 
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1959-60 fiscal year and an additional 
dozen or so in the next three years. 
But Democrats see no guarantee that 
this program will be carried out. 
Moreover, AEC still insists that pri- 
vate industry should get first crack at 


Reds Seek US. 


each project—a procedure the Demo- 
crats blame for much delay in the past. 
The Democrats’ counter-proposal by 
the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy is expected to be voted out of 
committee later this month. 


Economic Aid 


Moscow’s surprise bid for credits has only a slim chance 
—but it may lead to some lowering of the barriers to trade 
with the Soviet bloc. 


Premier Khrushchev’s surprise request 
for large-scale U.S. government credits 
to finance Soviet purchases of industrial 
machinery here caught Washington off 
balance—and reveals a lot about. Khrush- 
chev’s own troubles. 

In the present tense atmosphere, 
there’s hardly a chance that either the 
Administration or Congress will seri- 
ously consider extending economic aid 
to Moscow. But the proposal has stirred 
up some lively debate, and some lower- 
ing of Western barriers to trade with 
the Soviet bloc seems to be in the cards. 

In his letter to Pres. Eisenhower, 
Khrushchev talked in big terms—billions 
of dollars worth of Soviet purchases in 
the U.S. He also stated what the pur- 
chases would go for—expansion of the 
consumer goods industries as part of his 
announced drive to raise the Soviet 
standard of living. 
¢ A_ Right-About-Face—Khrushchev’s 
move is a startling reversal of over 10 
vears of Communist denunciation of 
U.S. foreign aid. In 1947, Moscow 
harshly rejected Marshall Plan assist- 
ance. That launched the cold war. 

Since then, Soviet leaders have re- 
peatedly scored U.S. aid as an imperial- 
istic device to enslave weaker countries. 
I'ven this week the Kremlin, in its bat- 
tle with Communist Yugoslavia, was de- 
nouncing Marshal Tito for accepting 
Western aid. 

Now Khrushchev, on paper at least, 

seems to be trying to turn the clock 
back to the friendlier pre-1947 days. 
He wants expanded U.S.-Soviet trade. 
He has presented a list of raw materials 
the Soviet Union would be willing to 
sell to pay for purchases here. But he 
concedes the need for large U. S. credits. 
Beyond that, he wants a Big ‘Two trade 
conference to work out details. 
e Mystery—No one, here or in Western 
Europe, is sure of what’s behind Khrush 
chev’s latest gambit. But he’s likely to 
make similar offers of trade to other free 
world countries. 

In any case, Eisenhower already has 
been reviewing East-West trade policy 
this week (page 103) with both Bn- 
tain’s Prime Minister Macmillan and 
West Germany’s Pres. Heuss. 

e Storms In the Wind—Khrushchevw’'s 


offer is bound to increase mounting 
pressure from U.S. and European busi- 
nessmen for more trade with Moscow. 
Look at some private deals already 
under way: 

¢ Berthold Beitz, general manager 
of West Germany's Krupp combine, 
returned from Moscow with a tentative 
$2.5-million order for equipment as part 
of an earlier $12-million contract for 
polyester-fiber machinery. Beitz expects 
more orders soon. 

¢ Courtaulds Ltd., Britain’s largest 
producer of synthetic fibers, is reported 
te have closed a deal to build a Soviet 
svnthetic-fiber plant. 

¢ Henry Von Kohorn, president of 
Von Kohorn International Corp. of 
White Plains (N.Y.), which built 
the ravon factories in Russia over 20 
vears ago, is in Moscow seeking con- 
tracts. 

There are other straws in the wind. 
An unidentified American textile-ma- 
chinery manufacturer reportedly has 
signed up to provide the Russians with 
several modern textile mills. It would 
supply the equipment from Britain to 
save Moscow scarce dollars. 

Then, Western technical teams are 
trekking to Moscow in growing num- 
bers. Two American teams—from the 
steel and plastics industries—are touring 
Russia. They are just looking around, 
but some business might result. 
¢ Mixed Feelings—European_business- 
men are frankly eager to expand trade 
with the Soviet bloc, for political as 
well as business reasons. 

Here, the Commerce Dept. reports a 
sharp upsurge in inquiries about Soviet 
trade. But it sees no significant increase 
in applications for export licenses. 

One high U.S. official says: “I think 
business has pulled down the curtain 
too hard on trade with the Russians. . . . 
I'm afraid it’s part of a pretty general 
U.S. indifference to the vast potentiali 
ties of the world market.” 

One thing is certain: Businessmen are 
playing a waiting game on trade with 
Moscow until they get clearer guidance 
from Washington on the political im- 
plications. 
¢ Reactions—Khrushchev’s offer un 
doubtedly will lead the Administration 
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to a clarification of its stand on East- 
West trade. 

At the moment, opinion on Khrush- 
chev’s request and how the U.S. should 
respond is split into two camps: 

¢ One group of officials sees 
Khrushchev’s bid as a lead from 
strength. They think it’s part of Mos- 
cow’s general economic offensive (BW — 
Jun.7°58,p32), designed to win friends 
to further Soviet political penetration 
overseas. They concede some sincerity 
in Khrushchev’s drive to increase in- 
vestment in the chemical industry and 
boost output of consumer goods. But 
they don’t think lie’s under urgent pres- 
sure to turn to the West for help. 

¢ Another group suspects that 
Khrushchev is revealing—through his 
switch in tactics—hidden weaknesses in 
the Communist system. He has em- 
barked on sweeping, costly reforms of 
the Soviet economy, along with a po- 
tentially expensive foreign aid program. 
At the same time, he has been main- 
taining huge armed forces and building 
missiles wholesale. In this view, Khrush- 
chev is asking for aid to save his radical 
economic policies, and even possibly 
his political skin. 
¢ Stand Pat—Most Washington officials 
believe that the U.S. should stand pat 
on Khrushchev’s proposals—whatever 
his motivation. As one man puts it: 
“Should we help Khrushchev finance 
his missiles and his economic offensive 
so that he can make good his boast that 
he will ‘bury’ us?” 

Yet some officials feel it’s in the 
long-term interest of the U.S. to help 
fatten up the Russian consumer and 
Soviet society. They also are inclined 
to believe that we are safer dealing with 
a flexible realist like Khrushchev than 
with a fanatical Stalin-like dictator who 
might be his replacement—if Khrush- 
chev should fail. Beyond that, these 
officials believe that Soviet economic 
growth will continue, regardless of what 
the West does. 
¢ Strictly Cash—But at this stage, the 
U.S. policy debate is largely academic. 
Both our allies and domestic producers 
of raw materials are scrambling for mar- 
kets here, and would hardly go along 
with U.S. purchases of Soviet materials. 
There’s an equally intense scramble for 
whatever economic aid Washington can 
give. On top of this, the Senate last 
week refused to hand Eisenhower 
greater freedom to aid the East Euro- 
pean satellites. 

So, on balance, Eisenhower undoubt- 
edly will tell Khrushchev that the Soviet 
Union can buy any nonmilitary goods 
it wants—and most of Khrushchev’s 
shopping list falls in that class. But 
Moscow will have to pay cash. 

Without economic aid, the Admin- 
istration points out, the potential 
for expanding U.S.-Soviet trade is 
slim. 
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Small Business Aid Is Debated 


Drive of Administration and Democratic leaders to 
push through tax relief plan is slowed down as House com- 
mitteemen attempt to liberalize its provisions. 


Democratic leaders in Congress, with 
the full backing of the Administration, 
are seeking quick approval of a tax pro- 
gram that would grant small business 
some relief, while leaving the rest of the 
tax picture pretty much as it is at 
present. 

The immediate goal of the legislative 
strategists in the White House and in 
Congress is to extend existing corporate 
and excise tax rates before July 1, when 
they are scheduled to drop under 
present law. 

But they are exerting as much pres- 
sure to start some small business tax aid 
speeding through the legislative mill. A 
strong fight inside the House Ways & 
Means Committee to liberalize Ad- 
ministration proposals, however, pro- 
vided an unexpected block to this drive. 
¢ Administration Plan—First signs of 
difficulty over tax aid to small business 
came this week when Treasury officials 
led by Secy. Robert B. Anderson argued 
before the Ways & Means Committee 
that relief should be limited to a four- 
part program. This is the plan he out- 
tined: 

¢ Broadening of fast depreciation 
provisions of the 1954 Revenue Act to 
include used machinery and equipment. 
Under Treasury proposals, benefits 
would apply to the purchase of $50,000 
worth of used property in a vear. 

e An option to small corporations 
—perhaps those with 10 or fewer stock- 
holders—to be taxed as partnerships. 

¢ Permitting the payment of estate 
taxes over a 10-year period where the 
estate consists chiefly of investment in 
a closely held business. Such taxes now 
fall due 15 months after death, and 
often result in sale or liquidation of 
family enterprises. 

e Raising the amount original in- 
vestors in small business can deduct as 
losses from income. There is now a 
general limit of $1,000 on net capital 
losses. 
¢ Different Approach—This package 
would cost the Treasury only about 
$140-million the first year. But it ran 
into a strong move for more liberal tax 
aid sparked by Rep. Thomas B. Curtis 
(R-Mo.). Curtis and Rep. Frank Ikard 
(D-Tex.) each have bills that would 
take a different approach to small busi- 
ness assistance. 

Instead of more liberal depreciation 
tules—which Curtis says would benefit 
chiefly the 15% or so of small busi- 
nesses engaged in manufacturing—he 
and [kard want to allow what they call a 


“reinvescment allowance” to be de- 
ducted from net income. They would 
limit the deduction annually to 20% 
of net income or $30,000, whichever is 
less. It could be used to offset the cost 
of any increased investment in the 
business, whether in production goods 
or inventories. One of their main pur- 
poses is to help the bulk of small busi 
nesses in wholesale or retail trade. 

¢ Disputed Figures—Anderson opposed 
the Curtis-Ikard proposal on the 
grounds it would deprive the Treasury 
of $1.8-billion of revenue annually. 
Curtis put the loss at one-third of that 
sum. Anderson admitted that his esti- 
mate was based on an assumption that 
every taxpaver taking the allowance 
would qualify for the $30,000 maxi 
mum, whereas Curtis pointed out that 
this would be true only with businesses 
making a net of $150,000. The com- 
mittee sent Anderson back for new es- 
timates, postponing a decision on which 
kind of tax relief to approve. 

The other provisions of the Adminis- 

tration program are expected to be ap- 
proved. 
e Excise Picture—The bill to extend 
existing corporate and excise tax rates 
already has passed the House, and the 
Senate is preparing to act. 

A drive to lower transportation ex- 
cises—10% on passengers and 3% on 
freight—is showing particular strength 
in the upper chamber. Sen. George A. 
Smathers (D-Fla.), a member of both 
the Finance and Commerce Commit- 
tees, savs he has assurances of favorable 
votes from 46 senators—onlv three short 
of a majority. 

Proponents of tax cuts also plan to 
put up a fight for a reduction in the 
excise on autos. Crushed in the House, 
they report gains in the Senate. Sen. 
Charles E. Potter (R-Mich.) and Sen. 
Paul Douglas (D-IIl.) will revive the 
issue on the Senate floor. Douglas this 
weck lost a move to force the Finance 
Committee to held public hearings on 
a $6-billion slash in taxes, including 
excise cuts. 

Depreciation reform—along with ex- 
cise cuts—surived as a strong prospect 
for an Adininistration tax reduction 
package up to the final decision to op- 
pose all cuts me for small business. 
Administration officials still favor doing 
something to stimulate investment in 
new plant and equipment, but were 
afraid Congress would meet such a plan 
with a storm of proposals for relief to 
individual taxpavers. 
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In CED’s Contest: 


These were nominated as the 


principal economic 


problems of the next 20 year 


Inflation issues ........... 


Government spending, taxes, me 


controls, debt . 


“eee eee 


Preserving freedom, individualis 


Foreign trade &aid ..... 
Economic stability ..... 


Depression & unemployment . . . 
Scientific & technological progre 
Moral & ethical disintegration . . 


Economic knowledge . 


Population growth ........ 


Economic growth 


Use of resources (material & hu 


Education ... 
Old people .. 


Conservation of natural resource 


Big labor 


External threat of communism. 


Danger of war 
Big business 
Urban ailments 
Productivity ... 


Minority groups ......... 
eee ee 


the papers were judged during the 
months when it had become clear that 
the economy had entered its most seri- 
ous postwar slump—and the somewhat 
complacent boom-born values were 
coming under increasingly critical 
scrutiny. 

The CED, in regrouping the prize- 
winners, has, in fact, concluded that 
the main theme is the problem of 
“America’s goals, its sense of values and 
direction.” The second biggest group of 
winners named inflation as the prime 
problem, but third place went to the 
opposite extreme—severe depression. 
¢ Many Directions—Explicitly in more 
than two dozen papers and implicitly in 
many others, one finds the dominant 
question: With all its power and re- 
sources, where is America going—and 
where should it be going? 

The symposium yields signposts 
pointing in many directions. Richard S. 
Thorn, an economist with the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, indicates the 
two main destinations toward which he 
thinks the country is traveling: 

e “On the one hand we might 
have a highly centralized government 
which absorbs the best men in the land 
into a great state organization dedi- 
cated to channeling human activity into 
socially desirable paths.” 

e “On the other hand we might 
have an economy in which individual 
ingenuity is given full reign, urged on by 
the humblest of economic incentives, 
private gain.” 


Thorn marks the booby-traps along 
either route: The centralized society 
might degenerate into a “bureaucratic 
labyrinth, frustrating individual initia- 
tive,” and the free enterprise state may 


National defense programs 
LOISWIR ce cccecccccene 
GONST cc ccccsccoscess 


WEOEE cocvcevsoeseooee 


CED's Prize Worries 


If you asked 1,200 literate Americans 
to define the biggest economic problem 
facing the country in the next couple 
of decades, what would they say? The 
table above shows the answers the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development got 
to the question. 

CED put up $25,000 in prize money 

to be divided evenly among 50 win- 
ners—for the best answers. At the same 
time, it invited 50 famous men—49 of 
whom responded—to choose the na- 
tion’s most important problem; their 
answers were published last winter 
(BW—Dec.28’57,p28). 
¢ Academics Win—This weck CED an- 
nounced the 50 prizewinners in its open 
competition. The academicians carried 
the day: 34 winners came from colleges, 
universities, and research centers. As a 
group, the prize-winning papers reveal 
2 considerable difference of emphasis— 
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both from contributions of the 49 in- 
vited VIPs and from the total batch of 
1,238 entries in the open competition: 

¢ Seventeen of the 49 VIPs picked 
foreign aid to the world’s poor countries 
as the most important coming problem. 
Next were inflation (eight papers) and 
urban redevelopment and related prob- 
lems (six papers). None of the 49 
thought a serious depression was the 
major worry. 

¢ The 1,238 public entries set in- 
flation first, followed by government 
economic policy, preserving freedom 
and individualism, and foreign aid and 
trade. 
¢ Which Way?—Nevertheless, the 50 
prizewinners (chosen primarily for style 
and originality) show a decided shift 
toward anxiety over problems of stagna- 
tion rather than prosperity. 

This may partly reflect the fact that 


“brush past the poor, the sick and the 
underprivileged, in the race for the pot 
of gold . . .” Thorn wants the country 
to take a middle course that will enable 
it to cope with atomic bombs, Sputniks, 
and booms and busts, but will still pre- 
serve economic freedom. 

¢ Corporate Colossi—Oddly enough in 
a competition sponsored by a group of 
leading business executives, several 
prize-winning contributors thought the 
real threat to freedom came from 
America’s huge corporations. Prof. Ros- 
well G. Townsend of Wilson College, 
for instance, inveighed against “creep- 
ing corporate totalitarianism,” now so 
powerful, he savs, as to affect to act in 
the public interest. 

Patrick D. Hazard, Carnegie post- 
doctoral fellow in American civilization 
at the University of Pennsylvania, 
blasted high-pressure sellers and hidden 
persuaders for creating and perpetuating 
“a kind of perennial adolescence” 
among the American people. And Prof. 
Werner Levi of the University of Min- 
nesota let loose a thunderous broadside 
at American values: 

“The main concern is with the pro- 
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B.EGoodrich 


CAN MEET YOUR. SPECS 
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GOODRICH LARGEST PRODUCER 
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ONGE RUBBER AND CELLULAR PLASTICS... 


B. F. Goodrich makes more than solid rubber — 
more than tires, belts and hose. We make cellular 
materials, rubber and plastic, that range from 
powder-puff softness to rock hardness. These 
materials insulate, absorb shock, seal, cushion, 
float and damp vibrations. And under practically 
any conditions—such as heat, cold, moisture, 
dryness, acidity, dust or oil. 


Standard sheet stock, cord, and tubing are im- 
mediately available. Die-cut shapes and molded 
strips and forms are made to your specification. 


Large runs naturally get a better price. For com- 
plete information on any or all B. F. Goodrich 
cellular materials write The B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, 420 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut. Or 
if your problem needs immediate discussion phone 
Cellular Engineering, REgent 5-4661. 


B.EGoodrich 
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duction of wealth; very little with the 
manner of its production; and least with 
the most important question of the pur- 
poses for which it is produced. All 
existence is geared toward the economic 
process ... Education becomes a means 
to a higher economic status and ceases 
to be a means for the fullest realization 
of the self. Aesthetic enjovments are re- 
duced to ‘entertainment.’ Spiritual ex- 
perience is confused with mass hysteria. 
Values become perverted to the extent 
that the ‘higher things’ are esteemed ac- 
cording to their usefulness for the lower 
things.” 

* How to Produce—Most of the prize- 
winners, however, interpreted “most im- 
portant economic problem” somewhat 
more narrowly than Prof. Levi. There 
still appeared to be a widespread con- 
viction, for example, that economic 
growth was a desirable social objective. 
Prof. Donald A. Corbin of the Univer- 
sity of California held that all the 
problems he could think of—from over- 
population through inflation, union 
practices, tariffs, automation, farm sur- 
pluses, and so on—were really related to 
the great central problem: “How to con- 
tinually increase production.” 

Corbin pooh-poohed the idea that 
America is already a rich society when 
“about 41% of American families had 
annual incomes of less than $4,000.” 
Corbin thought raising output was the 
critical problem, not only for the sake 
of the well-being of individuals, but also 
hecause of the struggle with the Soviet 
Union “to win over underdeveloped 
ireas.”” Said Corbin: “With rapid in- 
creases in production taking place in 
Communist Russia, much of our rela- 
tive advantage could disappear in the 
next 20 vears.” 

Unlike the CED’s invited VIPs, none 
of whom thought serious depression 
would be the major problem in the 
next two decades, six of the 50 prize- 
winners thought exactly that. Some felt 
the basic problem was that the U.S 
really didn’t know how to prevent de- 
pression, within an essentially free and 
civilian society; others that the nation 
wouldn't have enough political daring 
to let government go as far as it should 
in case of all-out depression. 
¢ Shelter Needs—Housing was viewed 
as the most urgent problem by Harry 
Held, vice-president of New York's 
Bowery Savings Bank and one of seven 
prizewinners from business and bank- 
ing. He picked as a foremost question 
“whether our private enterprise sys- 
tem can meet the challenge presented 
or whether a greatly stepped-up social- 
ized housing program under federal and 
state government sponsorship will be 
required.” Interestingly, each of the 
other six businessmen gave his vote to 
a different worry—inflation, depression, 
shortage of capital, umonism, foreign 
trade, and education. 
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Just a Flurry in Steel Prices 


This week's cutting of Detroit area costs of steel 
doesn't necessarily signify any weakening of the expected 


price rise on July 1. 


If you buy steel or the things made 
from it, you should guard against let- 
ting this week’s steel market shenani- 
gans convince you too firmly that 
there'll be no steel price increase on 


July 1. The steel industry's private 
infighting, centered around Detroit 
this week, may or may not have a 


bearing on the price boost decision, 
to be made within the next two weeks. 
But it certainly won't control the de- 
cision. 

The week’s events made it appear 
that steel prices were at last starting 
to crumble. But the fact is merely this: 
Detroit customers succeeded in cutting 
the cost of their principal raw material, 
at the producers’ expense. And this is 
outside the broad pattern of steel pric- 
ing. 
¢ The Calendar—Here’s what hap- 
pened: 

Last week, Granite City Steel cuts its 
St. Louis differential (premium charge) 
from $4 to $2 a ton. 

Last Monday, Detroit’s Great Lakes 
Steel eliminated a $2-a-ton differential 

the Detroit arbitrary, steelmakers call 
it—in its base prices for all products. 

Last Tuesday, Detroit's McLouth 
Steel met these reductions. 

Quietly in the St. Louis case but 
with a pointed roll of the publicity 
drums in the Detroit case, the steel- 
makers of Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown, and Buffalo “met 
competition.” This means they're ab- 
sorbing an additional $2 in freight on 
shipments from their mills to Detroit 
and St. Louis. 
¢ What It Means—It would be easy 
to conclude that all this foreshadows 
a general sinking of steel prices three 
weeks before they are supposed to go 
up. As a practical matter, it means 
only that: 

e There’s now one mill price, not 
two or three, at which cold-rolled sheet 
can be bought in Detroit. 

¢ For quite a few of those tons of 
sheet, the cost to buvers in the Detroit 
area will be $2 less, and so will the 
steelmaker’s revenue. 

e Elsewhere, in every important 
sheet market, the base price remains 
what it has been—$121 per ton. 
¢ Special Case—Despite all the fuss 
about the Detroit-St. Louis price cuts, 
this remains a special case. No other 
industry begins to buy as much steel 
as the auto industry does (Steelmakers 
regard construction as not an industry 
but an amalgam of semi-related cus- 


It’s a very special case. 


tomers). Autos, in short, were strong 
enough to end an age-old steel pricing 
practice that was to steel’s advantage 
and Detroit’s disadvantage. But no- 
body else is that strong. 

Ordinarily, steel is quoted f.o.b. mill. 
When its sales are slow, the mills often 
absorb the freight, so they can price 
competitively in important markets out- 
side their preferred territories. By the 
same token, a mill that sits among its 
readvymade market, like Great Lakes 
and McLouth in Detroit, often charges 
a premium. 

The other steel companies could 
swallow Granite City’s action in St. 
Louis without getting excited. Thev 
quietly boosted the amount of freight 
cost they would absorb, depending on 
how much they want that market. The 
Detroit affair was something else again. 
A “must” market was involved, and 
competing steelmakers went to unusual 
lengths to make an example of it by 
issuing public statements of their deter- 
mination “to meet competition.” 

As the situation winds up, all the 
steel companies merely hold their exist- 
ing business but get less money out of 
it. 
¢ How It Started—The Detroit  skir- 
mish reportedly opened when McLouth 
began offering concessions on prices of 
hot sheets to local customers. The 
company had already priced below 
Great Lakes’ differential on cold sheets 
for several years (that’s why the cost of 
some tonnage doesn’t change now), but 
this wasn’t a market factor. Under a 
contract with General Motors, pro- 
viding $25-million to finance the steel 
company’s expansion, 25/27ths of Mc- 
Louth’s cold sheet could be preempted 
by GM at the standard price. This 
was, in a sense, captive tonnage. 

In its carbon hot sheets and hot and 
cold strip, competitive with Great 
Lakes, McLouth had always main- 
tained the same $2 Detroit differential. 
Hearing of concessions from this differ- 
ential, Great Lakes seems to have de- 
cided to blow the whistle by junking 
the premium itself. Then all the other 
companies matched both Detroit mills. 

Whatever happens on July 1, steel- 
men aren't happy about this break. 
For them, some of the shine is off the 
Detroit market. They understand the 
problems of Great Lakes and McLouth. 
But they morn that the fuss couldn’t 
have been settled without requiring 
steelmakers everywhere to pick up a 
check that Detroit had been paying. 
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Petroleum is an important factor in assuring a well 
informed public. 


Deep in subterranean strata lies the black’ basic for 
printing inks that shape the words you read. Oil benefits 
us all in hundreds of ways, for in addition to printing 
inks and vital fuels, oil and its derivatives help make such 
products as medicines, fabrics, furniture, plastics, roof- 
ings, asphalt paving, and scores of other items that make 
for good news, better living. 


Throughout the oil, gas, chemical and electronics 
industries the combined experience, facilities and per- 
formance of the Dresser companies is known as the 
Dresser Plus ¥. It is the symbol of superior equipment 
and services—the standard of comparison the world over. 
Southwestern Industrial Electronics seismograph systems 
help locate the oil bearing strata. Ideco masts and drilling 





Clark Bros. Co. — compressors * Dresser-Ildeco Company 
— steel structures ® Dresser Manufacturing Division 
— couplings © The Guiberson Corporation — oil tools 
Ideco, Inc. — drilling rigs ¢ Lane-Wells Company — 
technical oilfield services @ Magnet Cove Barium Corpo- 
ration — drilling mud ¢ Pacific Pumps, Incorporated — 
pumps ®  Roots-Connersville Blower Division — blowers 
Security Engineering Division — drilling bits © South- 
western Industrial Electronics — electronic instrumentation 
Well Surveys, Inc. — nuclear and electronic research 





rigs, Security rock bits, Magcobar drilling muds and 
chemicals, Guiberson oil tools, and Lane-Wells technical 
oil field services all combine to produce the oil. Also of ex- 
treme importance in the petroleum industry are pumps 
from Pacific, pipe couplings and fittings from Dresser 
Manufacturing Division, engines and compressors from 
Clark, and positive displacement meters and rotary posi- 
tive blowers from Roots-Connersville. Write today for 
a free copy of “Briefacts” which telis the Dresser story. 


Tomorrow’s Progress Planned Today 
by Dresser Men with Imagination! 






SSSSlali 


STIRGHES, UMC. 


| On + Gas 

EQUIPMENT AND CHEMICAL 
TECHNICAL SERVICES | ELECTRONIC 
| INOUSTRIAL 


P.0. BOX 718-J @ REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK BUILDING @ DALLAS 21, TEXAS 
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In Business 


J&L Bets on Resurgence of Steel Buying, 
Will Reopen Cleveland Works on July 5 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s Cleveland Works, 
closed tight since early February for completion of a 
vast modernization—and because orders for its type of 
steel have been hard to come by—will reopen on July 5. 
Most steel people would figure that is about five weeks 
too early, particularly after a six-month shutdown. 

Not so, says J&L’s Pres. Avery C. Adams, the steel 
industry's principal optimist and one of its finest sales- 
men. Unlike most observers, Adams does not believe 
that steel’s operating rate will sag materially in July. 
He also knows that it will take two weeks after the 
startup to get quality ingots. 

But mostly, Adams is betting that the fabricators sim- 
ply are out of steel and that, with industrial production 
at today’s levels, they will be stepping up their buying 
even faster than in the past six weeks. 


Pentagon Seeks Single Space Engine 
Developing 1-Million-Lb. Thrust 


The Pentagon has set its heart on a liquid-fueled space 
engine with a |-million-Ib. thrust. It figures it will have 
to spend between $200-million and $500-million over a 
five-year stretch to develop and produce it. 

The Air Force, which is handling the program for 
the Advanced Research Projects Agency, will reportedly 
spend $15-million on the engine in fiscal 1959. The 
\F won't say whether contracts have been let, but Pen- 
tagon observers expect an announcement soon. 

Russia's biggest Sputnik, weighing a ton and a half, 
is believed to have been put into orbit by two engines, 
each developing a thrust of 500,000 Ib. If the U.S. 
can develop a single engine with a 1-million-Ib. thrust, 
it will at least match the Russians’ lifting power, and 
at the same time be vastly less liable to mechanical 
malfunction than any multi-engine rocket. 


Cut-Rate Tolls in Midnight Hours 
Boost Business on Florida Turnpike 


(he Florida Turnpike Authority thinks it has hit on 
a way to reverse the generally disappointing showing of 
the nation’s toll roads (BW—Dec.28'57,p50). 

It’s still a bit early for definitive judgment, but FTA 
is very happy about what has happened since May 1, 
when it inaugurated special low rates between 10 p.m 
and 6 a.m. Night owl traffic, mostly truckers, is up 30% 
for the period, reflected in a 5%-8% increase in over-all 
use of the pike. 

At least one other major turnpike is on the brink of 
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trying the same gimmick, an FTA official says, and FTA 
is already brooding over amplifications of its plan, with 
a special low rate for commuters first on the list. 

The night differential on the Florida road is sizable. 
On the 110-mi. stretch, the night trucker pays $3 against 
a daytime $5; a passenger car gets off with $1.75 instead 
of $2.40. 


+ * o 
Seaton Urges 150,000-Ton Copper Buying 
To Peg Domestic Price at 27/2¢ a Lb. 


In a move to mollify Western foes of the Adminis- 
tration’s reciprocal trade program, Interior Secy. Fred 
A. Seaton this week proposed that the government buy 
150,000 tons of copper over the next year to support the 
domestic price at 274¢ a Ib. 

The stockpile program, which would cost an esti- 
mated $68.7-million-plus, is believed to satisfy the de- 
mands of domestic producers for government help. It 
would remove ‘copper from the price support plan that 
the Administration is pushing in Congress. 


Supreme Court Reiterates Legality of Taxes 
On U.S. Property in Hands of Contractors 


The Supreme Court this week nailed down its three- 
month-old 54 decision upholding the legality of state 
and local personal property taxes on federally owned 
materials in the hands of private contractors (BW —Mar. 
§'58,p24). 

Despite a bitter dissent by Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
the court refused to hear reargument of the issue, which 
admittedly places a “colossal” financial burden on the 
U.S. Frankfurter argued vainly. that the court’s original 
decision arose from “mistaken notions” of the Michigan 
laws at stake in the case. 


American Motors’ Call for Workers 
Floods Milwaukee Employment Office 


Milwaukee this week saw its longest postwar line of 
jobseekers when American Motors Corp. announced it 
was hiring 1,200 workers in order to reduce overtime at 
its Rambler plants in Milwaukee and Kenosha. On 
Tuesday, an estimated 650 men were lined up outside 
the Wisconsin State Employment Service; by noon more 
than 2,000 applications had been processed. 


Detroit's white collar workers are very lightly touched 
by unemployment, according to the Detroit Area Study 
of the University of Michigan. In February and March 
the survey took a random sample of 700 families in 
Wayne, Oakland, and McComb Counties; only 3% of 
white collar workers were seeking jobs. 

But unemployment had hit hard at unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and service workers, who made up 67% of all 
the jobless. Young, Southern-born Negroes, living in 
rented quarters in the city, were affected the most 
severely. 
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a} She can’t dust away 
the plant’s dust problem! 


Ultimately, somebody has to get rid of “plant” 
dust, dirt, smoke and fumes. If the job is left up 
to neighborhood housewives, the cost to manage- 
Every speck of plant dust 
settling on a neighborhood is an emissary of ill 


ment is exorbitant. 


will that leads, inevitably, to deterioration of plant- 
neighborhood relations. 

The modern (and thrifty) way to attack the 
problem is with AAF Dust Control applied at all 
dust sources. This way, dust is trapped the instant 


it is produced. It never has a chance to irritate 





workers, arouse neighborhood housewives or run 
up your own plant cleaning costs. 


For complete information on AAF’s complete 
line of dust control equipment, write for “The 
Answers to the Five Basic Dust Problems” 
(Bulletin 270-Al). Address: Mr. Robert Moore, 
American Air Filter Company, Inc., 387 Central 
Avenue, Louisville 8, Kentucky. In Canada: 
American Air Filter of Canada, Ltd., 400 Stinson 
Blvd., Montreal 9, 


American Aic Fitter 


COMPANY, 


C., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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LOOK FOR THE JENKINS S&S 
~ | to a : ~ ; andy MN ® 
. - ee Ape — “ 
Sold Through Leading Distributors Everywhere mars * $4 M, geiag ot. fj 
et 2 See” “a 


cannot 
valves tight 
and if it is not perfectly tight 
it does not hold steam, oil, acids, 
water or other fluids longer 
than any other valve, 
return it and your money 


will be refunded. 


A072) LIF OY 
a é 
This famous Fair Offer, 


which has appeared 
in every Jenkins catalog since 1869, 


gives the buyer of Jenkins Bronze, Iron and Steel Valves 
a unique assurance of dependability. 
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SERVICE 


Washington is looking beyond today’s events to the fall elections. 


The feeling is growing that Pres. Eisenhower and the Republican Ad- 
ministration will be the principal issue—how well they have served. As of 
now, the predominant prediction is that the Democrats will win—big. 
That is the most widely held view in the Capitol today. 


Admittedly, political climates change often. Indeed there is little 
political recognition paid today to Sputniks that were so important last fall. 
And even the recession issue is losing the oomph it had in March. So, the 
predictions of now have to be taken with some reservation. Still, some big 
political realities are emerging. 


Eisenhower and his team will be attacked. Democrats look forward to 
charging that the President has failed to lead on problems at home—unem- 
ployment relief and public works—and has let the Soviet Union gain a 
stride in courting countries abroad. 


More seriously, some Republican politicians doubt Eisenhower’s help 
will count for much in elections across the country. Top officials report that 
there are candidates who not only don’t believe the President will aid them, 
they don’t even want to be “burdened” by the Eisenhower label. 


That view possibly is too cynical. After all, Eisenhower was the first 
Republican leader to return the GOP to power in Washington in 20 years. 
But there is developing widespread pessimism about the Republican 
Party’s future successes. 


— 
These are the factors feeding the disillusionment: 


Democrats have won the important by-elections since 1956. The biggest 
were the victories of Sen. Proxmire in Wisconsin, Gov. Muskie in Maine and 
Gov. Meyner in New Jersey, and the predominance of Democratic votes over 
the Republicans in the crucial California primary. 


Republicans in Congress are retiring at a surprising rate. Five sitting 
senators are choosing to retire from politics; and as of this week, 20 Republi- 
can representatives have announced they are leaving the House for good; 
another five are leaving to run for different offices. Only two Democrats 
are retiring for good; another two were beaten in primaries. 


The real phenomenon is the retirement of House Republicans. Of course, 
every case is a case in itself; there are reasons of prolonged illness, 
advanced age, and so on. Also, many a sitting member feels now is the time 
to take advantage of his Congressional pension—one-half pay for life. To 
many, the prospect of security is more enticing than the prospect of making 
a whirlwind campaign for reelection, particularly when the outlook isn’t 
encouraging. 


Washington politicians are reading significance in the trend. And it is 
important to set down their views, though the picture may change between 
now and voting day. 


View No. 1: Democrats outnumber Republicans across the country, and 
without the “Ike factor” of overwhelming personal appeal the numerical 
advantage of the Democrats will prevail. 
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View No. 2: Sitting Republican congressmen find themselves out of step 
in one way or another and choose not to contest their strength. 


Rep. Hal Holmes of Washington is a case in point. He won in 1956 by 
only 50.4% of the vote. Prospects this year are no brighter, so he is retiring. 


Rep. John Vorys of Ohio is another example. Republican insiders say 
that Vorys fears that his own pro-Eisenhower record is “too liberal” for 
the GOP organization in his district So this time he is retiring. 


Conclusion: Even Republicans say that the bleak November prospects 
have hastened the decision of many of the 20 Republicans to retire 


Among senators, the number is less, but the evidence is similar. 


H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey: The New Jersey Republican organ- 
ization was displeased with Smith, so he bowed out. Now the Democrats, 
with ex-Rep. Harrison Williams as their candidate, feel they have an even 
chance against Rep. Robert W Kean, an Eisenhower Republican 


Edward Martin of Pennsylvania: Martin is old enough to deserve a rest, 
but Pennsylvania Republicans, beset with the strength of a vigorous Demo- 
cratic organization as opposition, nudged Martin’s retirement. Now, Gov 
George Leader for senator and Pittsburgh Mayor David Lawrence for gov- 
ernor are a favored Democratic ticket. 


Irving Ives of New York: His retirement has put the state in a turmoil, 
politically. Washington figures that the best chance the Republicans have 
to keep the seat is for Nelson Rockefeller to be the candidate; yet Rocke- 
feller this week seems more inclined to make a fight for the governorship 


William Jenner of Indiana: His retirement has created a party fight 
in the GOP, but still the Republicans probably can retain the seat 


Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont: A Republican will replace him. prob- 
ably Rep Winston Prouty. 


In California, the primary results give Rep. Claire Engle the edge over 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight for the Senate seat William F Knowland is relin- 
quishing Also, Democrats feel their majorities in the primaries portend a 
sweep in the fall—and that would be bad news to the Republicans in general, 
Vice-Pres. Nixon in particular. 


Added up, five months before Election Day: Democrats will pick up 
two or three seats adding to their present 49-47 majority in the Senate. 
They will do even better by upping their majority by 20 or 30 seats in the 
House of Representatives. 


Watch for more fireworks in Congress on labor racketeering. The sub- 
ject was petering out when Labor Secy. Mitchell blasted the Kennedy-Ives 
union control bill (see page 110). It’s big news again. On top of this, the 
McClellan Anti-Rackets Committee is coming up with more headlines. The 
Carpenters Union and the Hotel-Restaurant Workers are due on the carpet. 
Rackets probers expect some scandal disclosures. 
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rtesy of CORN IND 


How ‘new chemistry’ is finding new uses for corn 


The pote ntial of corn as a chemical raw material fires the imagination because of its 
huge and annually replaceable supply. ‘The U.S. crop alone in 1957 was nearly 31% billion 


bushels or 200 billion pounds, 


‘New chemistry’ applied to corn is constantly creating new chemical products 


j 
) ” 


from the basic components of corn—siarch, orl and prot 


Corn starch combined with new chemical elements is now the base for improved results in 


papermaking, textile and adhesive industries. It is also leading to new chemic 
Starch can now be made in the form of flexible transparent films 


il plastic and 


other industrial uses 
and coatings with promising wide applications 


Corn starch leads all other starches in usage. Last year, wet millers like National produced 


close to 2i4 biilion pounds of starch from corn. 


National is a majo. produce of starch specialties through ‘new chemistry’ 


a result of selective research and developme nt. 

















Mack President 


P. O. Peterson says: 


Sure, we build ’em the way we used to... only better! 


People often ask us whether modern Mack trucks are a Mack Truck”’ part of the language. But this craftsman- 
really as sturdy and economical as the famous Bulldog ship goes hand in hand with traditions of continually 
models of the past. Sure they are... but much more so! improving our product and continually adding the latest 
Mack still holds to the standards that made ‘Built like and finest of production equipment. For instance — 














Our Mack engines have the longest mileage life because of the power and efficiency of other truck engines. Then a 
unique methods like this valve-lifter facing operation. First, remarkable electrolytic treatment trues up the tungsten 
ne of the world’s hardest materials—tungsten carbide—is working surface, while diamond wheels polish it to mirror-like 
ynded to the lifters at the spot where friction-wear saps perfection. And finally, we use electronics to check results 















































Firing Mack gears with Bulldog tenacity. In our immense, ultra- 
modern ovens we use sizzling hot carbon gases to give our trans 
mission gears a super-hard wearing surface. Service records 
prove that Mack transmissions run far longer, and need less 
looking after, than any others... thanks to our famous Mack 
metallurgy, painstaking manufacturing precision, and the most 
advanced gear design used in any truck. 

















Vibrationless running helps keep Macks like new. We balance 
revolving parts like this rugged drive shaft until they spin without 
a trace of tremor. Our precision equipment improves the opera 
tion . but nothing replaces the skilled experience of this Mack 
craftsman. Like so many of his colleagues, he’s been a life-long 
Mack employee 


These instances hint at why you get more work out of a 
Mack...it’s because more work goes into a Mack! 


It’s part of the language... Built like a 


MACK TRUCKS, INC., PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY e TRUCKS, BUSES, FIRE APPARATUS AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 








Is this the Forgotten Area 
in your material-handling? 


Many plants that pride themselves on modern 
methods are still using manual labor for turning 


and positioning large weldments. 
Are you one of these? 


P&H Welding Positioners can bring modern 
handling techniques to your weld shop. These 
laborsaving machines have proved to save as 
much as 43% of the total welding costs by 
mechanizing weldment handling. A simple push 
of a button spots the work-piece — no matter 
how bulky — so that all welds are downhand., 


Downhand welding is faster, permits the use 
of hotter rods, thus speeds production. The 
work-piece is securely mounted, too, so that the 
worker’s safety is immeasurably greater than 
when wooden blocking set-ups are used. 


Investigate PeH Welding Positioners. Write 
for “What You Should Know About Welding 
Positioners,” Dept. 318A, Harnischfeger Corp., 
Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 


HARNISCHFEGER 


WELDERS e ELECTRODES e POSITIONERS 





REGIONS 


VICTIMS of bankruptcy wave that has struck a dozen Miami Beach hotels in wake of 
catastrophic winter include operators or lessors of these three; others are in straits as . . . 


Trouble Hits Miami Beach 


Winter sinks some marginal 
hotel operators; summer looks 
bad—but most keep afloat. 


The chill winds and freezing rains 
that ruined Florida’s crops and gave 
tourists sudden attacks of homesickness 
last winter also rubbed a bit of the gilt 
off of Miami Beach’s luxury hotels. The 
dour winter left behind it something 
new in the resort’s hitherto lavish, 
booming postwar life—bankruptcy peti- 
hions. 

Almost every week adds new names 
to the list. So far, operators or lessors 
of a dozen hotels—including the three 
tagged in the picture—have gone bank 
rupt or lost their hotels. A half dozen 
more are poised precariously on the 
brink. (The 25l-room Crown has been 
in bankruptcy proceedings for some 
time, since its lessor filed a “plan of 
arrangement” under the Bankruptcy 
Act.) 

Of course, the financial shipwreck 
of a mere dozen or two among the 375 
hotels on the Beach would hardly herald 
disaster for the whole resort; the greater 
majority of the luxury hotels weathered 
the storm satisfactorily, if with a few 
financial dents and leaks here and there. 
Hotelmen even manage a nonchalant 
hrug over the fact that advance reserva 
tions for the summer months are off 
at least 20%. 

But the wave of bankruptcies does 
give hotelmen something to worrv about 
for next winter. If the next one is any 
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thing like the last one, hotelkeepers 
shudder, half the Beach might go under 
¢ End of the Lush Days—Last winter 
(BW—Feb.15’58,p34) was a_ shocker 
that brought Miami Beach up short in 
its hectic postwar career. Ever since 
the war, when the resort’s popularity 
began to grow, hotel capacity steadily 
expanded in a constant push to keep 
abreast of tourist demand. Hotel after 
hotel went up, each more glittering 
and with more alluring tourist bait than 
the one before (BW—Dec.14'57,p42). 
Visitors who wanted to be in the swim 
simply had to stay at “this vear's” 
palace; but plenty of others took their 
place at last year’s. 

Running the hotels became as simpk 
as manning a cash register. “Easy 
money” attracted many with no resort 
experience. They had tall hopes and 
short shoestrings, and thought nothing 
of leasing a plush place from its owner 
for a 10-vear stretch. 
¢ Who Was Hurt—These are the 
people who really were hurt last winter 
The 12 hotels that have gone under 
differed in age, in plushiness, in general 
character. But they had one common 
characteristic: All had been leased by 
their owners to operators. 

lo appreciate the risks many such 
operators have undertaken, you have 
to take a look at how complicated the 
financial picture can get 

A builder might lease land for 99 
years, build a hotel and finance it—if 
possible—with an institutional mortgage. 
(Not all insurance companies will touch 





No Room 
For Ordinary Tubi 


From a tiny tubing component in a “‘jack 
for an eye-socket”’ that performs an optic 
surgical miracle . . . to the capillary structure 
of a “‘space”’ explorer . . . from giant polar 
airliners to atomic electro power plants: 
TMI stainless steel tubing knows how to 
deliver the faultless performance such appli- 
ook cations require. When there 

Ss is a real need for “better 
than ordinary’’ tubing 
...experience has proven 
the importance of the 
TMI trademark of quality. 


Size does not govern the challenge of any 
job at Tube Methods Inc.! The skill required 
does! That’s why so many metalworking 
pioneers depend on TMI .. . and recom- 
mend TMI! 


@ Stainiess Steel and Special 
Alloy Tubing .050” to .625” O.D. 
with Tolerances as Close as .001” 
when Required. Larger sizes 
accepted on strict custom basis. 


TUBE METHODS INC. 


METALLURGISTS © ENGINEERS «© MANUFACTURERS 


BRIDGEPORT (Montgomery County), PA 


Regions 47 





Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
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Miami Beach; those that do may only 
issue 35% or 40% mortgages.) Often 
the hotel building boom drove costs so 
high that builders had to get a second 
mortgage before they could finish the 
building—and had to pay through the 
nose to get the extra money. 

Then the builder might sell the build- 
ing for some cash, plus a mortgage to 
him for the balance. The new owner 
would assume the other mortgages and 
obligations. Jf he didn’t want to run 
the hotel himself, he could lease it. 


Lessees have included garment men 
from New York, travel agents from 
Philadelphia, manufacturers from 


Cleveland—some acting alone, some in 
syndicates. 

¢ Close Figuring—A lease for a 100- 
room, $3-million hotel might require 
$200,000 in advance rent and security. 
Annual payments might be $1,200 a 
room—a total of $1.2-million over 10 
years. The lessee also has to figure 
on, say, $1,800 a room for operating 
expenses—wages, linens, advertising, en- 
tertainment, maintenance, taxes, in- 
surance. He’d have to take in $3,000 a 
room—or $300,000 a vear for the hotel 
—before he would make a dime. 

He might take in $3,500 a room in 
a good season (or a lot more in a lush 
one). That's a profit of $500 a room— 
or $50,000 for the year—a fourth of his 
original investment. But if his take 
slides to $3,300, and costs edge up $200 
a room more than he figured, his profit 
is sliced to $10,000. 

You can see that in a season like the 
last one, he’d be in real trouble. If his 
take was onlv $2,800, he lost $200 a 
room—$20,000 in all. If his lease was 
new and he’d only recently shelled out 
his $200,000 advance, chances are he 
coulda’t take that loss. 
¢ Those That Fell—The hotels in- 
volved in bankruptcies mav not have 
been among the top-rate, top-luxury 
“superpalaces,” but neither were they 
fraved at the seams. Half or more 
were modish, oceanfront hotels ranging 
from 150 rooms to the 277-room Cadil- 
lac. Rates of this group ran from $18 
to $32 per room in midseason, for two 
people European plan—against $52 for 
a place like the Fontainebleau. Others 
that fell were smaller hotels, in older 
sections or off the beach. 

Though corporations, like individuals, 
can file voluntary petitions in bank- 
ruptcy, local attorney Leonard Rivkind, 
who handles bankruptcies, points out 
that most of the hotel bankruptcies 
have been involuntary, bv action of 
creditors. 
¢ Case History—Financial difficulties 
in the first vear of a lease were the big 
hazard. The 152-room Allison Hotel, 
one of the oceanfront group, is a case in 
point. 

In Februarv, 1957 


, at the height of 
one of the 


best seasons, its owners 


Louis and Arthur Adler—leased it for 
10 years at $265,000 a year to Allison 
Enterprises, Inc. This company was 
formed by Samuel and Saul A. Cheskes, 
together with Isidor and Milton A. 
Baxt. 

The lessees made payments (tradi- 
tionally high in winter, low in summer) 
up to Jan. 1, when a $30,000 check 
brought the total paid to $176,000. 
Then bad weather hit. After the lessees 
missed four payments, the Adlers 
evicted them in March and took over. 
Two weeks later, creditors threw Allison 
Enterprises into bankruptcy. 

The collapse dragged along with it 
two young Canadian businessmen—Jack 
and Saul Marcovitz, owners of a 
Montreal supermarket. They figured 
they had a bargain when they bought 
the Baxts’ half interest on Jan. 10 for 
$75,000 (about half the original equity 
of $143,200 put up by Allison Enter- 
prises )—if the tourists just came back, 
they'd be sitting pretty. They dropped 
another $15,000 on the sinking hotel 
before it went down. 

Other stories are similar. Operators 
of the 205-room President Madison 
owed its owner, Samuel Brody, $122, 
500 and other creditors $70,000 when 
bankruptcy hit. The 32-year-old Mount 
Royal Manor, subject to three mort- 
gagts totaling $522,000, was closed 
after the last lessee dropped $150,000. 
The Whitehart and Floridian were also 
closed. (In all three cases, mortgagees 
foreclosed.) The others, still open, are 
being run by their owners or by court- 
appointed receivers. As Norman K. 
Schwarz, attorney for Allison Enter- 
prises, puts it: “Lessees lacked the 
necessary reserve. 
¢ Danger Signs—Other hotels are in 
the financial shallows, but still clear of 
the reefs. The Nautilus is one. Burnett 
Roth, head of a syndicate that runs it 
—having bought the lease last October 
—says room revenue in February 
dropped $140,000 below the vear be- 
fore, in March $80,000, in April $45,- 
000. For his fiscal year, he expects a 
drop of approximately $350,000—‘the 
difference between losing and breaking 
even.” 

Paying $2,000 a room, his group had 
been confident of making money—“even 
a poor season would have carried us,” 
but instead, it was catastrophic. Hope- 
fully guessing from day to day that 
the weather would improve, they hesi- 
tated to cut payroll until well in March; 
they spent a fortune on advertising, un- 
eaten food, night club acts. 

Now Roth hopes to borrow $225,000 
to keep going until next winter—when, 
he says, “we expect to make up all of 
our losses.” 

In a number of other instances, hotel- 
keepers who ran short of working capital 
have borrowed on second and _ third 
mortgages—paying something like 8% 
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Ford shifts to coal for low-cost steam 


Coal proves economical and easily available for steam generation at Ford’s Lovisville plant 


Ford’s Assembly Plant #2 in Louisville, 
Ky., was constructed in 1954. Before 
the powerhouse was designed, Ford’s 
engineering department—working 
with the consulting firm of Albert 
Kahn Associated Architects and Engi- 
neers, of Detroit— conducted a fuel 
survey. Object: to find an economical 
and efficient fuel. Result: coal is used 
because of its continuous plentiful 
supply and advantageous price. Today 
this advanced installation produces a 
reliable supply of low-cost steam... 
and its cleanliness and general effi- 


ciency are considered among the out- 
standing features of its operation. 


Consult an engineering firm 
If you are remodeling or building new 
power facilities, consult a qualified 
engineering firm. Such concerns— 
familiar with the latest in fuel costs and 


equipment—will effect great savings 


for you in efficiency and fuel economy 
over the years. 
Facts you should know abovt coal 


Not only is bituminous coal the lowest- 
cost fuel in most industrial areas, as in 


the case of Ford in Louisville, but up- 
to-date coal burning equipment can 
give you 15% to 50% more steam per 
dollar. Today’s automatic equipment 
pares labor costs and eliminates smoke 
problems. And vast coal reserves plus 
mechanized production methods mean 
a constantly plentiful supply of coal at 
stable prices. 


For free booklet “Guide Specifications for 
Typical Low-Pressure Commercial Heating 
Plant” or for technical advisory service, 
write to the address below. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE e Dept. BW-06, Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


















Corrugated Fibre Boxes Corrugated Paper Products 


TAKE A NEW LOOK 
AT YOUR 
SHIPPING COSTS 


If your shipping containers are inadequate or obsolete 
they can cost you plenty in excessive damage claims and 
transportation charges, waste of paid-for space and in 
many other ways. 

Call on Fort Wayne for the right container, designed 
specifically to cut those damage claims and modernize 
your packing, handling, stacking, storage and shipping 
methods for new economy and efficiency. 

Big talk? Well, we’ve done it for others, many others, 
They think we're able. 

Take a look at your costs. Then call on us. 
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CorRUGATED PAPER COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES 1 
FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


A copy of the company’s latest finan- 
cial report may be obtained by 
writing to Harold M. Treen, President, 
Fort Wayne Corrugated Paper Com- 
pony, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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to 10% for the money, plus a 5% 
bonus. 
¢ Lucky Majority—Of course, the great 
majority of the luxury hotels endured 
the season all right. One hotelman ex- 
plains: 

“Practically all of the hotels that have 
been owned for a period of at least the 
last three years are in good condition. 
They are liquid because the owner or 
lessee has reduced the fixed charges 
and built up a cash reserve from profits 
of previous vears.” 

Some of the newcomers, he also 
points out, are experienced hotel oper- 
ators from the North who know the 
resort business. If there’s another season 
like the last one, he adds, all of the 
“hotel operators from every occupation 
but the hotel business” will be “out for 
good.” Then, he savs, “We'll be left 
with the real hotelmen.” 

A Miami mortgage man for an in- 
surance company agrees that the “really 
big hotelmen who know how to oper- 
ate”’ aren’t in trouble. 
¢ Enter the Recession—In looking back 
to last winter, hotelmen blame only the 
weather. The recession doesn’t get into 
their picture at all. The season started 
with a record Christmas, and tourists 
staved on in the cold January, going 
home only when they felt there would 
be no change and Miami Beach 
weather began to get a “bad press.” 

The upcoming summer season is 
something else. Hotelmen blame the 
recession for the 20% to 40% drop in 
advance reservations. Summer is the 
time of low-cost, package vacations. An 
Eastern Air Lines official says May pack- 
age tours ran 12% behind 1957, and 
the outlook isn’t promising. Delta Air 
Lines reports just a very slight increase. 

But this doesn’t bother the hotelmen 
too much, because they never expect a 
summer profit anvway. No wise hotel- 
man would count on the summer to pull 
him through, says one, and “even if 
business falls off 10% from last vear, no- 
body's going to get clipped real bad.” 
¢ Hope Springs Eternal . . .—For next 
winter, paradoxically, the hotel oper 
ators profess to see a good omen in the 
prospect of record foreign trips this 
summer. The idea seems to be that 
people who have money to spend in 
Europe this summer will also have it 
to spend in Miami Beach next winter. 

Motel people—who suffered less last 
season—also insist the signs are good. 

Miami Beach isn’t taking any 
chances, though. Its press agent came 
to New York to spend a four months’ 
city advertising budget of $25,000 in 
10 davs—and pick up some free TV 
plugs. The new Miami Beach Hotel 
Conference is trying to raise $250,000 
for tourist promotion, and has even 
hired the Institute for Motivational P 
search to find out what makes peop - 
come to Miami Beach. END 
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Good approach to cutting inventory costs 


How the 
Air Force 
proves the 
value of 


air freight 


Airlifting high valued items reduces 
stock levels by three months. The Air 
Force proved it! And on one item alone 
the Air Force reduced procurement 
expense by $460,000,000, using the air- 
lift technique. 

Here’s dramatic evidence of big scale 
saving by planned use of air freight... 
how Emery is helping to provide “more 
Air Force per dollar.” And this Air 
Force experience -- that airborne re- 
placement can cut high cost inventories 
—is applicable to everyone in business. 


Take a look at your high value items 
—those over $3 a pound. Perhaps your 
company can achieve lower inventory 
and faster customer service with air 
freight. Emery will help you reduce in- 
ventory by serving any point in the 
nation in hours... give you twelve to 
twenty-four hour faster arrival overseas. 

Let Emery show you how air freight 
can boost your profits, cut your costs! 
Write: Mr. John C. Emery, Jr., Emery 
Air Marketing Department, 801 Second 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Li Mier un mmr commen 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada...and Europe, Asia, Africa 





In Marketing 


Car Dealers in Detroit Suburbs 
Wage Price War; Sales Spurt 50% 


An automobile price war among dealers in three adja- 
cent Detroit suburbs has increased sales some 50% in 
a two-week period. Dealers in Birmingham, Royal Oak, 
and Ferndale are matching each other’s slashed prices 
on new models dollar for dollar, posting factory invoices, 
and advertising their models at factory suggested prices. 
In addition, the Ferndale dealers are knocking off 10% 
in anticipation of eventual dropping of the federal excise 
tax. 

One Ferndale dealer, chairman of the local trade 
group, says dealers have allocated funds to continue the 
excise-less campaign. “It is amazing the number of 
people who are coming in and commenting they have 
waited for the elimination of the excise tax,” he de- 
clares. He sold 19 cars on a recent Saturday, compared 
with 12 the preceding Saturday, and other dealers report 
similar gains. They are getting inquiries from within 
a 100-mile radius. iy 

Birmingham and Royal Oak dealers denounce using 
the excise tax as a sales spur, calling it a “publicity stunt 
.. . particularly since Pres. Eisenhower said there would 
be no excise tax cuts at the present.” 

Many of the dealers involved in this keen competition 
are staying open until midnight, with spotlights and 
coffee and doughnuts to lure in nocturnal prospects. 


Cigarette Makers Go All Out 


To Sing Praises of Their Filters 


Cigarette makers pushing their filter brands are slug- 
ging it out harder than ever over TV, radio, and in 
newspaper ads. The newest onslaught began last 
week when American Tobacco Co. announced a new 
filter for its Hit Parade with ads claiming “the score 
on filter cigarettes has changed. Now Hit Parade has 
\merica’s best filter.” At once, P. Lorillard leaped to 
the defense of its Kent brand, admonishing smokers: 
“Don't be misled by conflicting claims . . . today as 
before you get less tars and nicotine in Kent than in 
any leading filter cigarette. .. .” In the meantime, Philip 
Morris has been driving ahead with Parliament’s new 
“hi-fi” filter, asserting that “no other popular filter cigar- 
ette delivers less nicotine and tar.” Hit Parade is offering 
the smoker “over 400,000 filter traps” to compete with 
Parliament's “over 30,000 traps.” So far, Kent hasn't 
revealed how many traps it offers. 

Behind the furor of claims and counterclaims is the 
phenomenal rise of popularity of filter cigarettes. Accord- 
ing to BUSINESS WEEK'S last survey, in less than 10 years, 
filters have jumped from practically nothing to almost 
40% of the total cigarette market (BW—Dec.28’57,p104). 

American Tobacco brought out Hit Parade late in 
1956, well after the big scramble for a share of the new 
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e@ P. 57 “Personality” Helps Retailers Say, 
“We Are the Store for You.” 





market was on. The brand failed to make much head- 
way against entrenched brands like R. J. Reynolds’ Win- 
ston, Brown & Williamson's Viceroy, Liggett & Myers’ 
L&M, and Philip Morris’ Marlboro. American lost 
market position. Months ago Paul Hahn, American 
president, hinted at a “radically new filter” soon to 
appear. 

Last week, also, Philip Morris announced it was 
packaging Marlboro in a conventional paper package 
as well as the flip-top box. Though the brand had been 
built to a great extent on the box, Philip Morris found 
it was missing sales with consumers, especially workers, 
who couldn’t use the box handily. 

The rise of filters has brought back the old “independ- 
ent laboratory tests show . . .” type cigarette ad cam- 
paigns. In 1954, after the Federal Trade Commission 
unsuccessfully tried to take action against health claims 
in cigarette ads, makers moved to stress the pleasure 
aspect of smoking in their ads. Cigarette companies 
today feel that they can justify their claims about filtra- 
tion with statistical evidence. 


Chemstrand Licenses Carpet Mills 


To Carry New Acrilan Trademark 


A new program to guide consumers through the maze 
of manmade carpet fibers got started last week. Chem- 
strand Corp. released the names of 44 carpet lines— 
products of nine important mills—that are licensed to 
carry the brand new trademark, Acrilan Carpet. This 
means the lines meet minimum specifications. 

Chemstrand obviously hopes to boost its acrylic fiber 
in the competition with nylon and other manmade 
fibers. But the trademark gives both manufacturers and 
retailers a selling angle other than price, it says. 


Socony Revamps Marketing 


Along Customer Lines 


A perennial question for multiproduct marketers is 
whether to organize selling by product or by type of 
customer. Socony Mobil Oil Co. last week plumped 
for the second course in a drastic revision of its domestic 
marketing. 

Two broad groups, one marketing to resellers (dealers 
and distributors), and one for commercial customers who 
use products themselves, will report to Glenn L. Werly, 
new general manager of domestic marketing. In the 
past, a division selling lubricants, say, directed such sales 
regardless of type of outlet. 

Werly feels that the new customer-oriented setup will 
make for better sales programs and service—in a day when 
competition is the key to oil marketing (BW—Mayl7 
"58,p62). 
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HANDLING UTILITY 
Unlimited! 


»- by pallet, piece, | or bulk! 


| 
} 


E "% 


two-ton loads to 8, i0%, 16% 
or 20-foot heights. 


| TT. @ 
| 4 " 350 


Yj 


Rear-mounted fork lifts | 





Saddied with a variety of materials handling prob- 
lems? .. . none of which justify expensive, spe- 
cialized one-job equipment? Then investigate 
International” 350 and 330 Utility tractors! Here’s 
the modern, /ow-cost answer to your handling head- 
aches—a single power source which mechanizes 
dozens of handling jobs in yard and piant. 


Leading the field in built-in strength and capacity, Crane attachment doubles your usage of the fork lift... provides 
International Utility tractors often can do the work low-cost handling power for many kinds of heavy, hard-to-handle 
of two or more higher-priced, one-job machines. _ Pieces. Or, use /2-cu yd material bucket. 

Use them anywhere—big-diameter pneumatic tires 

give full traction on unpaved surfaces! 


Your IH dealer will gladly demonstrate an Inter- 
national 350 or 330 Utility tractor with equipment 
to match your job. Phone today! For catalog, 
write: International Harvester Co., P. O. Box 7333, 
Dept. BW-6, Chicago 80, Illinois. 


Ps SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER oecater 


ER AE PET OPO TEE Front-mounted loader handles 2-cu yd of heavy materials, %-cu 


—Farm Tractors and Equipment .. . Twine . . . Commercial yd of coal or other lighter materials. Many other units of job-matched 
Wheel Tractors Motor Trucks . . . Construction Equipment = 7 pad oo a 
@ —General Office, Chicago 1, Illinois equipment fit your needs... offer you utility unlimited! 








OPERATION UPTURN: 


Excerpts from the report of Ralph J. Cordiner to General Electric share owners: 


N the light of economic circumstances today, what 
| must be done to bring about the resurgence of busi- 
ness and employment that everyone wants? The situa- 
tion seems ripe for a special effort: consumers have 
the money to spend, industry is tooled up to deliver as 
never before, and there are signs that the upturn is 
trying to get under way. 


Opportunities to serve customers better 


It seems to me that the most practical and effective 
course right now is for every business to buckle down 
and sell goods as never before. I mean a total effort, 
by every man and woman on the job, to concentrate on 
giving customers the best service and the best reasons to 
buy they ever had. King Customer needs some construc- 
tive attention. He is willing to do his part, if he is con- 
vinced that this is the time to buy. Let’s convince him 
by showing him the best values and by giving him the 
best service he could ask for. 


This may seem like an old-fashioned prescription to 
those who are shouting for massive government make- 


work programs and meaningless tax cuts, but we in 
General Electric are convinced that what happens to 
the economy in the remainder of this year will be 
largely determined by what business does to help its 
customers and itself. This is a do-it-yourself country. 
Each of us is in some way responsible for a part of 
the total effort, as a consumer, an employee, an investor, 
a voter, or whatever roles we play in economic life. 


That is not to say that federal, state, and local govern- 
ments do not have important work to do. There are 
many constructive measures that would stimulate a 
sound recovery without sowing the seeds of future infla- 
tion. What I am suggesting is that the government must 
provide the political conditions in which the economy 
can work its way out of the recession; but the govern- 
ment cannot be expected to cure the recession. 


Outstanding values available now 


General Electric’s three-year, $500,000,000 program 
of capital expenditures, which was announced in 1955, 


Over 3,000 share owners—a typical cross section of the nearly 
half a million Americans who are owners of General Electric 
— listen to the president’s message by Ralph J. Cordiner 
at the Annual Meeting held in April at Schenectady, N. Y. 





A nation-wide ‘do-it-yourself’ program 
to help build sales and jobs in 1958 


GENERAL QD ELecTRIC 


is proceeding on schedule. This modernization and 
expansion program has put the company in an excellent 
position to give its customers outstanding values and 
up-to-date products. 

The competitive industry prices at which General 
Electric sells have remained about level, in spite of the 
continued rise in costs. Customers are getting unusual 
values at today’s prices, and this will help build busi- 
ness volume back up to the normal trend. Looking at 
the situation realistically, however, such bargain prices 
cannot be expected to continue indefinitely. 

In addition, the company is offering improved credit 
terms that recognize the problems of the times. More 
advantageous terms have been made available through 
the General Electric Credit Corporation, such as the Un- 
employment Protection Plan to aid customers through 
periods of unemployment due to sickness or layoff. 


A program to accelerate the upturn 


This is a moment of opportunity. The slight upturn 
in some sectors can be turned into a definite trend, and 
then snowball into a steady recovery, if business will 
make a fresh, concerted effort. 


To this end, the General Electric Company today 
announces that it is setting in motion a company-wide 
program of aggressive action in all departments and in 
all functions to accelerate the upturn in business. 

It is known as OPERATION UPTURN. Basically, it 
is a program to accelerate the upturn in business by 
bringing extra values and renewed confidence to cus- 
tomers. Its purpose is to build sales and jobs in 1958. 
All across the country, other companies are announcing 
their own plans to stimulate sales and renew public 
confidence. OPERATION UPTURN is part of this ex- 
citing national picture of the people of the United 
States shaking themselves loose from the doubt and 
confusion of recent months and setting about pur pose- 
fully to resume the national advance. 


Remember, programs such as this, even if they are 
conducted by all the leading companies in the country, 
cannot work overnight miracles. But the tide is turning, 
and this is the time for a massive effort by everyone 
to keep the economy moving in the right direction. All 
signs indicate that this country can have its biggest 





OPERATION 
UPTURN... 


is General Electric’s program to help acceler- 
ate the upturn in business by bringing extra 
values and renewed confidence to customers. 
Its purpose is to build sales and jobs in 1958 
through the enthusiasm and participation of 
more than a quarter million employees, their 
community friends and neighbors, some 45,000 
suppliers, more than 400,000 firms that sell or 
service the company’s products, and nearly half 
a million share owners. OPERATION UPTURN 
can help all of us together to contribute more 
effectively toward our common goals and add 
confidence and strength to the nation’s economy. 


CEmenat @ erecraic 











surge of growth in the 1960’s. 


Responsibilities for every citizen 


In a free economy, economic growth is paced and 
directed by the decisions of millions of businessmen, 
consumers, investors, employees — indeed, by every 
citizen. The faith of our society is that these millions of 
points of initiative will produce swifter progress, with 
greater liberty, than any system of centralized control. 

Thus, a business recession is really a test of the 
American people and their form of society. Their 
decisions — to buy, to invest, to modernize, to work 
more purposefully, to raise their levels of living — will 
determine the speed of economic advance. They will 
also decide whether Russia will, as she has announced, 
surpass us in the years ahead. 

It is my opinion that the American people will bring 
about the upturn this year and head into a great surge 
of growth that will leave both the recession and the 
Russians far behind. This is what we Americans want. 
And what we want, we are willing to work for. That 
is all that is needed. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@) ELECTRIC 





What Makes a ‘Favorite’ Store? 


Overheard on the down Escalator of a 
big, respected department store: ““They 
didn’t have a good selection. We should 
go to ’s, but I wouldn’t touch it 
with a 10-ft. pole.” 

This chance comment serves a warn- 
ing to retailers. Obviously, something 
in the minds of these customers over- 
rode their conviction that they would 
find what they wanted at the store just 
down the street. It was the same some- 
thing that sent the shopper in the pic- 
ture into the store of her choice rather 
than the one next door. Part of the 
reason may be summed up in the words 
“store personality.” 

In the past year, there has been a 
flurry about the need of a sharp store 


“image” in the minds of consumers. 
Latest sig: was the announcement 
two weeks ago of a study by Super 


Market Merchandising. The study re- 
veals that housewives have highly per- 
sonal feelings about the supermarkets 
in their neighborhood, and guide their 
shopping accordingly. 

¢ Danger Signals—Many retailers in- 
sist that maintaining a personality or 
image is no harder now than it has 
been. But some see dangers ahead. 

For Stanley Marcus, president of 
Neiman-Marcus Co., the prime peril 
is mass production and conformity. 

Big J. L. Hudson Co. in Detroit is 
frankly worried. Rising costs threaten 
their whole concept of the utmost in 
service, Hudson executives feel. They 
are asking, Can we present in the 
1960s the face we have shown in the 
past? 

Yet the pressure to individualize is 
strong. It is one way a merchant can 
claim his market for his own, reinforce 
his bargaining power with his supplicrs. 


¢ How—and Why?—Business WEEK 
talked with some dozen retailers and 
found two main approaches: 

e There’s the store that aims to 
be “all things to all people.” 

e There’s the store that holds, 


“You can’t be all things to all people.” 

Certain outside factors play a part. 
For the old store, heritage often dic- 
tates the kind of operation it runs. 
Location has an impact. And_ the 
physical size of a store may dictate the 
breadth of stock it carries. 


|. “All Things to All” 


Macv’s-New York is one store that 
seeks universal appeal. Its market—the 
high-low to the low-high income—cuts 
a broad swathe. How do you cover the 
waterfront and still have a character of 
your own? 

Macv’s doesn’t hesitate to use show 
manship. “Macy’s is theater,” says Mrs 
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CUSTOMER who walks blocks out of her way to buy at a particular shop poses a 
question: How can a store cater to a mass market without losing its own personality? 
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Experience—the added alloy in A-L Stainless, Electrical and Tool Steels 


—— 


Allegheny Ludlum knows more about stainless 
than anybody... and puts it in print for you 


Allegheny Ludlum should know more about stainless 
than anybody: they've been the leading producer of all 
forms for more than 40 years. And the industry's only 
that old. 

Today, A-L produces more different sizes, shapes, 
finishes and alloys of stainless than any other company. 
Backing up its quality products are research and devel- 
opment facilities with people second to none. 

With know-how and experience gained over the years, 
Allegheny Ludlum keeps little of it secret: it offers the 
most complete selection of literature available anywhere. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 4” 


Literature, designed to help you learn more about 
Allegheny Stainless and how it can improve your product, 
is just one help offered by Allegheny Ludlum. You also 
get the best assistance from trained salesmen and tech- 
nicians, ready to help you on your specific problem. 

All this service is available through your Allegheny 
sales engineer. Call him today. Or, as a starter, write for 
the publication list describing the over 150 technical 
pieces made to assist you. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address: Dept. W-6. 


wew 7122 


for warehouse delivery of Allegheny Stainiess, call RYERSON 
Export distribution: AIRCO INTERNATIONAL 


EVERY FORM OF STAINLESS 


EVERY HELP IN USING IT 





What Makes a ‘Favorite’ Store? 


Overheard on the down Escalator of a 
big, respected department store: “They 
didn't have a good selection. We should 
go to ’s, but I wouldn’t touch it 
with a 10-ft. pole.” 

This chance comment serves a warn- 
ing to retailers. Obviously, something 
in the minds of these customers over- 
rode their conviction that they would 
find what they wanted at the store just 
down the street. It was the same some- 
thing that sent the shopper in the pic- 
ture into the store of her choice rather 
than the one next door. Part of the 
reason may be summed up in the words 
“store personality.” 

In the past year, there has been a 
flurry about the need of a sharp store 
“image” in the minds of consumers. 
Latest sig: was the announcement 
two weeks ago of a study by Super 
Market Merchandising. The study re- 
veals that housewives have highly per- 
sonal feelings about the supermarkets 
in their neighborhood, and guide their 
shopping accordingly. 
¢ Danger Signals—Many retailers in- 
sist that maintaining a personality or 
image is no harder now than it has 
been. But some see dangers ahead. 

For Stanley Marcus, president of 
Neiman-Marcus Co., the prime _ peril 
is mass production and conformity. 

Big J. L. Hudson Co. in Detroit is 
frankly worried. Rising costs threaten 
their whole concept of the utmost in 
service, Hudson executives feel. They 
are asking, Can we present in the 
1960s the face we have shown in the 
past? 

Yet the pressure to individualize is 
strong. It is one way a merchant can 
claim his market for his own, reinforce 
his bargaining power with his supplicrs. 
¢ How—and Why?—Business WEEK 
talked with some dozen retailers and 
found two main approaches: 

e There’s the store that aims to 
be “all things to all people.” 

e There’s the store that holds, 
“You can’t be all things to all people.” 

Certain outside factors play a part. 
For the old store, heritage often dic- 
tates the kind of operation it runs. 
Location has an impact. And_ the 
physical size of a store may dictate the 
breadth of stock it carries. 
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Matson Opens NEW WAIKIKI CONVENTION HALL 





vention facilities, and one of the most compre- 
hensive group travel packages ever assembled: 


Now Matson offers Hawaii’s most complete con- 
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Frances Corey, senior vice-president. 
She proves it by citing events on a given 
day: on the first floor, a big promotion 
(such as a flower show); on the dress 
floor, a fashion show; in the arts and 
crafts department, a hobby show; on 
the home furnishings floor, a “Plan a 
Home” display. 

¢ Pianos to Underwear—Something for 
evervone means the widest assortment 
of goods. “I wouldn’t know how many 
millions of items we carry,” says Pres. 
Elliot V. Walter. They include such 
oddities as long underwear, pianola 
rollers, celluloid collars. 

Macvy’s merchandise does exclude the 
low-low in price because, says Walter, 
there you get into shoddy goods. And 
the high-priced items serve mainly as 
frosting on the cake. In the vast middle 
range, it seeks individuality through 
private brands, “Macy’s Own” label, 
covering 1,500 to 2,000 items. 

Another Macvyism: “We maintain.” 
It cites its slogan, “It’s smart to be 
thrifty,” as a case in point. This was 
a Depression-born slogan but it hits 
the times just right, officials believe. 

In all its 100 years, it has stuck by its 
6% less for cash policy. Customers who 
use a credit system pay for it, Walter 
explains. Cash customers still get their 
price advantage. 
¢ Family Store—John Wanamaker, in 
Philadelphia, says ‘Wanamaker has 
everything.” It thinks of itself as a 
family store, with a friendly atmosphere. 
Like Macy’s it has some very high- 
priced merchandise, but it also has na- 
tional brands. 

Emphasizing that it is more than a 

store, Wanamaker devotes 40% of its 
space to institutional affairs. Its great 
organ puts on three concerts a day. 
Leading civic groups use its club rooms 
and auditoriums. Its religious window 
displavs at Christmas and Easter are an 
other way Wanamaker says, We are 
more than a store. 
* Regional-Minded—No store _ puts 
more steam into the institutional ap- 
proach than Rich’s, Inc., of Atlanta. Its 
Christmas opening ceremony rings in 
the holiday for Atlantans (BW—Dec.14 
'57,p118). It entertains visiting nota 
bles. For visiting conventions it offers 
fashion shows, lunches. 

Richard H. Rich, president, is deep 
in social and civic activities, and gives 
emplovees time off to do the same. One 
big display window is used regularly for 
community projects—the Boy Scouts, 
for example. It will put on “spend the 
day parties” for out-of-town groups. 

Rich's throws an extra fillip into its 
institutionalism. It capitalizes on South- 
ern loyalty. “Atlanta born, Atlanta 
owned, Atlanta managed,” it proclaims. 

The big store tries to individualize its 
“waterfront” policy of something for 
everyone by treating its departments as 
sharply differentiated specialty shops. 


At the same time, it makes a strong 
point that you'll find everything there. 
“If rice grew in Piedmont Park,” an 
ad reads, ““Rich’s would carry the best 
chopsticks.” 

¢ Community Power—]. L. Hudson is 
another big store that goes in for strong 
community activity. It seeks, in fact, a 
dual role: to be dominant store and 
dominant institution in its area. It was 
Hudson that decided that Detroit 
should have the most splendid shopping 
centers in the country. Hudson has 
been the mainspring, too, in Detroit's 
urban redevelopment program, and a 
big backer of such projects as Harper 
Hospital. 

In the store, Hudson’s slogan has 
been, “Tell us if we’re wrong.” This in- 
cludes a policy of not being undersold— 
by discounter or anyone else; of liberal 
returns (they run around $25-million a 
vear); of free delivery. 

Carson Pirie Scott & Co. in Chicago 
shoots squarely for the middle of the 
road: good merchandise, not too expen- 
sive, not too fashionable, not too dull. 
Its target: to achieve a friendly family 
feeling, to satisfy the broad market that 
might feel uncomfortable in a high 
fashion store. 


ll. For Special People 


Savs Dorothy Shaver of Lord & Tay- 
lor, “We trv to have a well-bred store, 
run by well-bred people, for well-bred 
customers.” 

Breeding, to Miss Shaver, doesn’t 
necessarily mean high prices. ““There is 
no price tag on taste,” she feels. So 
Lord & Tavlor has a budget floor, along 
with merchandise for upper-middle in- 
come groups. 

How do you project a well-bred per- 
sonality down to the sales counter? 

One wav, says Miss Shaver, is to treat 
every job with dignity. ““No one has 
to punch a time clock,” Mrs. Alieda 
van Wesep, vice-president, amplifies. 
“No one—not even the elevator opera- 
tors—wears a uniform. We aren't open 
evenings, a fact that attracts the type 
of emplovee we want. There’s no high- 
pressure selling.” 

Another Lord & Taylor tenet is to 
make shopping pleasant. “I felt vou 
could apply a knowledge of art to re- 
tailing,” Miss Shaver says. “People re- 
spond to beauty. This is a troubled 
world. We want to be gay. Why can’t 
shopping be fun?” 

Partly because its location is farther 
downtown than many Manhattan shops 
of its kind, L&T stresses exclusive mer- 
chandise—so people would have to come 
here, explains Mrs. van Wesep. 
¢ West Coast Tactics—Neiman-Marcus 
has a goal similar to Lord & Tavlor: 
offering Texas the finest merchandise 
with the best taste. In fashion, Stanley 
Marcus sees his role as an educational 
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from Vinyl Plastisols 
may come the easiest 
product improvements 
you ever made... 





large, one-piece molded items are rugged, realistic and reasonable! 


Fourteen pounds of vinyl plastisol, rotationally 
molded, produced this strikingly handsome 
hobby-horse. It’s big—a one-piece unit in 
permanently lustrous “Pinto” color. Its detail— 
from flaring nostrils to flowing tail—is wonder fully 
life-like. And its cost is competitive! 


fo a ee ee ee a a Oe 


Molding vinyl plastisols—by slush or rotational 
methods—produces a host of hollow products from 
dolls’ heads to rain boots. Reproduction of detail 

is excellent. Color choice is unlimited and 


; permanent, Quality is high, cost low. 
Monsanto is a major supplier . 


| 
of Opalon* vinyl resinsand Vinyl Plastisols also make tough flexible coatings. 
Monsanto Plasticizers,on They can be fused to metals before as well as 

which are based many of the after forming, or coated on fabrics and paper for | 
fine vinyl plastisols available ; ° ~s | 

from qualified formulators. ‘Uggage, wall, and floor coverings. The finish can 
agi cat.ore, De thick or thin, rigid or flexible, smooth, | 

@OPALON: REG. U.S + OFF, £ 

| 
| 


permanent sealants, sound-proofing, foamed 
insulation and upholstery. 


VA textured, or embossed! Vinyl plastisols become 


How cana vinyl plastisol become your product’s new 
advantage? “The Vinyl Plastisol Story” spells 
it out in detail. Send coupon for your free copy. 

\ { Monsanto Chemical Company, Plastics Division, 


Spring field 2, Mass. 


Plastics Division, Room 144, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Monsanto Chemical Company 
Please send me free copy of 
“The Vinyl Plastisol Story.” 


Company 


Address 
City 





Tubexperience in action 


One of the most pressing problems in de- 
Signing rockets for outer space is the need 
for tubing that combines great strength at 
inferno temperatures with extreme corrosion 
resistance. Superior Super Alloy tubing 
meets this challenge. At the same time, it 
offers tremendous advantages to steam 
power plants, oil refineries and chemical 
process plants where operating conditions 
are most severe. 


Using new production techniques, Superior 
has brought fully 16 different Super Alloy 
materials to heel, and additional ones are 
constantly being added to the pack. These 
are not ordinary heat resistant alloys, but are 
metals that have a 1000-hr. stress rupture 
strength at 1200°F at 25,000 psi minimum in 
combination with resistance to progressive 
scaling (oxidation) and other types of 
corrosion. Each is carefully tailored to 
its application. 


Superior tubing is available in over 120 
analyses, including the Super Alloys. Their 
applications are legion—wherever small 
tubing is, there Superior is likely to be. 


If tubing is vital to your product, we invite 
you to call on us. Today, when an hour is 
shorter than it used to be, the help of our 
engineers may be vital. As a start, write fora 
copy of Bulletin 70 on Super Alloy tubing. 
Superior Tube Company, 2000 German- 
town Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoervar lade 


The big name in small tubing 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analy- 
ses in light walls up to 2, in. OD 
West Coast: Pacific Tube Company, 5710 Smith- 
way St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. e RAymond 3-1331 
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one. “We introduced the chemise 
three years ago,” he says. Such a policy 
means a willingness to gamble. 

The Dallas specialty store is famous 
for its flair in putting over fashion ideas 

such gala promotions as last fall’s 
irench Fortnight (BW —Oct.26'57,p 
+6). 

San Francisco's I. Magnin & Co. also 
is proud of its fashion education job. 
“Beautiful merchandise in pleasant sur- 
roundings,” so Pres. Hector Escabosa 
sums up his shop. Like Chicago’s Mar- 
shall Field, Magnin goes in heavily for 
high fashion, French couture. And 
like Lord & Taylor, it believes that its 
prestige and attitude bring it the all- 
important personnel it wants. 
¢ No Frills—Robert Hall Clothes, Inc., 
is an example of a limited appeal chain 
that aims at quite a different group. 
Pres. Harold Rosner describes this as 
“the average family, who wants their 
pound of meat without the fat.” “Low 
overhead”’—conveying to its customers 
that-a shopper gets his full dollar's 
worth in merchandise value—is Robert 
Hall's advertising theme. And the 
chain backs up its promises with an 
extremely liberal returns policy. 

Robert Hall stores are bare of frills. 
But Rosner doesn’t consider service a 
frill. So he has fitting rooms, sales per- 
sonnel, strives for a friendly store. That 
is one reason he keeps his stores rela- 
tively small; some people find a large 
store cold, he says. 


lll. Character Stores 


\ remarkable institution with its own 
flavor is Sattler’s, Buffalo’s No. 1 store 
in dollar volume. This is another one- 
stop store. Possibly because it is several 
miles from the heart of downtown, it 
set out to be the “three-ring circus,” 
the “Hellzapoppin store.” Be as crazy 
as vou can—drag in the crowds, runs its 
theme song. 

So Sattler’s has had elephants in its 
dress department, weddings in its store 
windows. When Mrs. Stanton of 
Massachusetts sent 68¢ and asked 
Sattler’s to send her “‘any bargain,” the 
store organized a Mrs. Stanton’s Day 
in no time. It brought her and her 
husband to the city, greeted them with 
| parade, showered them with $5,000 
in gifts. 

Much of its merchandise is distress 
It operates on a principle 
of buying right, selling for less, creating 
a folksy atmosphere. Sales, sales, sales 
are its selling theme. 
¢ Offbeat—Another oddity is Rayv- 
mond’s, the “Bargin Stoar,” in Boston 
(BW —Jun.21°52,p62). It plays itself 
up as a country store, appealing to the 
shrewd Downeaster who knows a 
bargain when he sees it. Its misspetlec 
famous in its area. 

Robert Hall, Ravmond’s makes 


merchandise 


ids are 


Like 


a virtue of offering no frills. It sets up 
its wares in what it calls “horse-sense 
displays.” Much of its merchandise is 
very cheap, but the whole setup aims 
to flatter the customer into feeling he 
is a smart, knowledgeable shopper. 


IV. Friendly Supers 


Kroger Co. is one food chain that 
works hard to overcome the coldness 
that self-service, vast displays create. 
Joseph Hall, president, concentrates on 
an air of friendliness. 

The supermarket has two ways to 
achieve warmth, Hall feels: the decor, 
and the personnel. Time was when 
supers felt that shiny white was desir- 
able. Kroger hired Howard Ketcham, 
color specialist, to give his stores 
warmth. Extra-wide aisles, to give 
housewives room to chat, are another 
gesture to friendliness. 
¢ Personal Touch—The big food chain 
comes down hard on courtesy in its 
training program. At one time Kroger 
offered a free loaf of bread to every 
customer who didn’t get a “thank you” 
from the checkout employee. 

Up to his ears in charity himself, 
Kroger expects his managers to follow 
suit. His ads often have a_ personal 
tinge—introducing the manager as a 
man active in his community. 


V. Problems 


No store would say it is easy to make 
itself a sharply defined entity. Com- 
munications—putting management con- 
cepts into actuality at the counter level 
—is a major problem. Here is where the 
veteran employee plavs a part. 

Rising costs are another. “We've 
never thrown out a service on a profit 
basis,”” savs an official of J. L. Hudson. 
“We weigh it against customer need. 
But we don’t know how long we can 
keep it up.” It has been chipping away 
at some of its time-honored policies. 
Customers can no longer return hats 
and bathing suits. Shopping bags, once 
free, now cost a nickel. Self-service has 
appeared in one department. 
¢ Projected Image—Branch stores pre- 
sent another problem. Most of the big 
stores project the downtown store image 
in their suburban shops. But Sattler’s 
and Ravmond’s sometimes have to tone 
down their capers for suburban shops 

Time brings changes to some of the 
old concepts. Lord & Taylor was once 
the special stronghold of the conserva- 
tive, mature customer. Now often it is 
the voung that stretch their budgets to 
go there. Bloomingdale Bros. is in 
process of upgrading to match the grow- 
ing affluence of its neighborhood on 
New York’s East Side. 

Hard or not, retailers agree with 
Macvy’s Elliott Walter: “You can’t be a 
me-too store and survive.” END 
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Very often, they are hidden signs — deep inside a 
boiler, turbine, pressure vessel, transformer or other 
piece of power equipment. But they signal timely 
warnings to the men whose job it is to look for and 
interpret them! 

These men are the Hartford Steam Boiler Field 
Inspectors. They spend full time inspecting power 
equipment insured by this Company to help keep 
power alive. 

Special training and experience equip the H.S.B. 
Field Inspector to detect and evaluate signs of faulty 
conditions. When, in his judgment, they offer a threat 
to safety, he is able to “talk shop” with your engineers 
and suggest corrective measures. 

Specialized engineering inspection service is only 
one of the extra values that characterize boiler and 
machinery insurance as afforded by this Company. 
You will also value the services of the H.S.B. Special 
Agents, whose skill in Engineering Insurance under- 


Your H.S.B. Engineer. 
ing Insurance can be 
tailored to meet your 
needs. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


1 and INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 


Remember, INSPECTION is our middle name 


Sy 


‘ . 
There may be other Cigns = 


of danger in your plant! 


writing is at the service of your agent to develop a 
policy tailored to your needs. 

Obviously, this nation-wide organization, special- 
izing in engineering insurance, is in a prime position 
to render prompt and able assistance if accident 
strikes. Inspectors and adjustors can be at the scene 
promptly, able quickly to appraise the damage and 
suggest remedial action. And if your insurance also 
covers Use and Occupancy, the nation-wide facilities 
of this Company move quickly and smoothly to locate 
needed power equipment and restore operations. 


Engineering Insurance at its best can be tailored to 
meet your needs—help you keep power alive— 
reduce your loss in case of accident. Your own agent 
or broker can obtain these extra values for you. 

Ask him about Hartford Steam Boiler. 


H.S.B. Field Inspec- 
tion services guard 
against accident to 
keep power alive. 





“We cut our cost of buying chem- 
icals—by buying as many as we can from one 
source, 

“We can get more of the chemicals we need 
from just one company—Hooker—than ever 
before. 

“In most of these chemicals*, 
position is basic.” 

*Chlorine, caustic soda, caustic potash, sodi- 

um chlorate, phosphorus compounds, and 

many others. For a descriptive list of products, 

write to Hooker 

Electrochemical 

Company, 106 For- HOOKER 

CHEMICALS 

PLASTICS 


Hooker's 


ty-seventh Street, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


if your product 


» is new 


made in 
small lots 


Federal Short Run Stampings 
may be your answer 


First you get sovings of up to 80% of the cost 
ef conventional tooling methods. Second, quicker 
delivery due to our special methods of tooling 
Third, quality component 
parts made exactly to your specifications by 
skilled craftsmen using modern methods on mod- 
They all add up to “controlled 
stampings in any quantity from two 
pieces to 10,000 of any stamping material. Send 
your print or part to nearest plant for a Federal 
Analyzed Quotation 


Write for 
FREE Catalog 


and manufacturing 


ern machines 
Tolerance 


QUALITY STAMPINGS 


EDERAL 


IN SMALL QUANTITIES 


* 
| 
tells how to | 
reduce costs by f 
using Short Run a 
Stampings full i 
of design tips 


3 ant | LOCATIONS 


FEDERAL TOOL & MANUFACTURING CO 
3625 Alabama Ave., Minneapolis 16, Minn 
FEDERAL SHORT RUN STAMPING, INC 
966 Lyell Avenue, Rochester 6, N. Y 
FEDERAL STAMPING COMPANY 

7311 Atoll Ave., No. Hollywood, Calif 
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BURST STRENGTH of Dow’s new plastic film is tested in lab. It’s one of . . . 


Two New Competitors for Cellophane 


[wo new plastic films are ready to 
come on the market and may make life 
more difficult for that old standby, cello 
phane. One is Conolex, a high-density 
or linear polyethylene film made by 
the Shellmar-Betner Div. of Continen 
tal Can Co., Newark, Ohio, from 
Phillips Chemical Co.’s Marlex 50 
polyethylene. The other is Trycite, a 
polystyrene film made by Dow Chem- 
ical Co 
¢ Linear Polyethylene—The molecules 
of a linear polyethylene are constructed 
like long chains, which can be made to 
run all in the direction. This 
Conolex tensile strength, 
rigidity, and toughness, according to 
Continental Can. Packaging of this 
material can be opened easily and neatly 
by tearing a strip of film in a straight 
line, starting from a point that has been 
notched. ‘Thus, tear tapes can be elim- 
inated. Because of this feature and 
Conolex’ lower costs, Continental Can 
figures the cigarette industry alone 
could save $6-million a year by switch 
ing from cellophane to its new film 

Conolex’ barrier properties against 
moisture, oxygen, grease and oils re- 
portedly are better than those of con 
ventional polyethylene, papers, and 
most grades of cellophane. Its burst 
strength is less than that of ordinary 
polyethylene, however. 
¢ Polystyrene Film—Trycite, according 
to Dow, is the first competitively 
priced packaging film to be made of 
polystyrene, the cheapest of _ plastic 
resins. It has good clarity, food chemical 
resistance, and stiffness; it will not ab- 
sorb moisture, distort, or become brittle. 

The manufacturers of both Conolex 
and ‘T'rycite expect to take big bites out 
of the cellophane market, already fight 
ing the competition of other transparent 
plastic films. While it is conceded that 


Same 


gives good 


cellophane is the best and most eco- 
nomical film for the widest variety of 
applications, the older material is losing 
ground to lower-priced plastics, particu- 
larly when the plastics’ qualities more 
neatly tailored it to fit specific jobs. 

¢ New  Process—Conventional _ poly- 
ethylene also faces a challenge from de- 
velopments like Conolex and Trycite. 
It may meet the new competition by 
employing a production process de- 
veloped on a laboratory scale by U.S. 
Industrial Chemicals Co. The process 
is casting, in which film is produced on 
conventional paper coating equipment. 
It produces a film comparatively free of 
haze, but still tough. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A transistor TV camera weighing only 
4 Ib. is self-contained. It provides at 
the output connector a complete tele 
vision picture ready for the ‘T'V trans- 
mitter, without using separate control 
or synchronizing units. Dage ‘Televi- 
sion Div. of Thompson Products, Inc., 
Michigan City, Ind., developed it for 
the U.S. Army Signal Corps. Cost: 
$8,000 in an industrial version. 


A gasoline hose rack extends the reach 
of a service station pump hose and pre- 
vents the hose from dragging on the 
ground. Ordinarily, a hose rests partly 
on the ground where cars run over it, 
shortening its life, and smudging it with 
oil and grease which may get the next 
car dirty. ‘The rack keeps the hose in 
the air over a conventional pump. In- 
ventor: W. H. Vestal, Greensboro, 
N. C. Cost: $24.75 on a mass produc- 
tion basis. 
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e ee I’m a retarder operator at Burlington’s new 


Cicero Automatic Classification Yard. 


My push buttons operate switches and speed-con- 


trols as we sort freight cars for fast, efficient move- 


ment over the Burlington. This yard, costing over 


$4,000,000, is a substantial investment in improved 


freight service between the East and “Everywhere 


West,”’ including the 14 states served by Burlington. 


Modern facilities like this help us do a better job 
with increasing volume of freight. They’re just one 


more reason why I’m proud to say... 


“Tam a Burlington Man!” 





Burlington 
Route 











ae ee 


e Strategically located in the Chicago Industrial District, 
this new yard has 93 miles of track with a capacity of 
5,777 cars. It’s modern, compact, and efficient. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 


BURLINGTON LINES © Svergcuhere West 
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Since 1880, Allan Herschell Company, Inc., North Tonawanda, New York, have 
created safe, appealing rides in the highly specialized field of engineering 
and constructing carnival and park amusements. Republic ELECTRUNITE is 
used extensively. 








Meet severe design, engineering, service requirements with 


Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing 


ROUNDS... 


Republic ELECTRUNITE® Mechanical Tubing offers many 
outstanding fabricating advantages in the highly 
specialized field of creating, engineering, and construct- 
ing carnival and park amusements. That is why the 
Allan Herschell Company, Inc., world’s largest manu- 
facturer of merry-go-rounds and amusement rides, 
specify ELECTRUNITE. 

For example, Republic ELECTRUNITE 3” Square Tub- 
ing is used for the sweeps which radiate from the top 
of the merry-go-round. Horses and other equipment are 
suspended from these sweeps, as well as passenger loads. 

ELECTRUNITE is strong, rugged, lightweight with 
high strength-to-weight ratios that assure safe, depend- 
able day-in, day-out operation. Because of this lightness 
and strength, portable amusement equipment built with 
Republic ELECTRUNITE is easy and economical to set 
up, take down, and transport. 


With Republic ELECTRUNITE, strength, weight, and 


SQUARES... 





RECTANGLES 


safety are built-in because ELECTRUNITE is quality con- 
trolled from Republic mines, through Republic mills, 
to manufacturing. ELECTRUNITE is produced from high- 
est quality flat-rolled open-hearth steel, welded by the 
exclusive ELECTRUNITE process —a continuous electric 
weld method that unites the wall under pressure with- 
out the addition of foreign or extra metal. Tests prove 
the ELECTRUNITE weld is as strong or stronger than the 
original base metal. 


Republic ELECTRUNITE Tubing fabricates easily, eco- 
nomically, with uniformity. It is available in a wide 
range of sizes and provides uniform wall thickness, 
ductility, concentricity, diameter, and other physical 
and mechanical properties in flanging, flaring, bending, 
expanding operations. 

Let Republic engineers help you select ELECTRUNITE 


Tubing to meet your many and varied needs. Call your 
Republic representative or write today. 





SOLVE DIFFICULT ASSEMBLY PROBLEMS WITH REPUBLIC HEX HEAD CAP SCREWS, available 
in a wide variety of steel analyses including ENDURO® stainless, hag - high carbon (heat treated) 
and low carbon in sizes suited to all types of precision bl ters range from 4 inch 
to 2 inches inclusive, with lengths to 12 inches. Fine or coarse Pane are provided in each 
size and material — and other head styles can be furnished on request or order. Write today. 





REPUBLIC COLD FINISHED BARS answer the 
problems of deep-hole drilling, reaming, bore- 
burnishing, and long-length turning operations 
for Harrington & Richardson, Inc., leading manu- 
facturers of all types of small arms. Investigate 
the many Republic Cold Drawn Bar advantages 
for your operations. Send for data. 


REPUBLIC ALLOY STEEL shrugs off fatigue, terrific torque, high 
impact load, in motor graders built by Adams Division of 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Company. The grader’s full-floating, 
two-section drive axle is made of Republic Hot Rolled 4340 Alloy 
Steel, resists fatigue, is able to take high torque without perma- 
nent set. Write today. 


EPUBLIC® 
STEEL 


Wold Wideal Range 
% Standard Steels andl 
Stack Produc 





ol 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT.BW-5906 

1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
I would like to know more about the following items: 
(—C Republic ELECTRUNITE Mechanical Tubing 


(J Round C Rectangle O Republic Cap Screws 
CD Square C) Alloy Steel _) Cold Finished Bars 


Name. Title 





Firm 





Address. 





Nn  neiinedionnioedindionen? 


City 
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LAMPWORKER Carl Heim spent 30 years acquiring skills LATHEWORKER is another member of the craftsinen’s 


he uses at Corning. There is no mechani- elite assembled at Big Flats. He rotates 


cal substitute for the lung power with which he joins glass tubing. tube on a glass lathe while it’s heated to make joint. 
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No Place for Automation Here 
i 


Corning’s 10th new plant in a 
decade is devoted to handwork 
by master craftsmen turning 


out glass lab apparatus. 


After building nine new glass prod- 
ucts plants in the last decade, all of 
them highly mechanized, Corning Glass 
Works this week dedicated its 10th— 
and there was nary a word about auto- 
mation. 

The $1-million-plus facility in Big 
Flats, N. Y., covering about four acres 
under roof, is designed strictly for hand- 
work. Its products are laboratory ap- 
paratus. Some 600 employees, working 
two shifts, turn out a staggering variety 
of glass gadgets for laboratories, hospi- 
tals, and other customers that use such 
specialized ware as graduated pipettes 
and constant reflux ratio distillation 
heads. In all, the catalogue lists ap- 
proximately 8,250 items, all fashioned 
by putting bulges and convolutions in 
glass pipe and tubing. In addition to 
these, the plant will produce each year 
about 10,000 special one-of-a-kind or- 


takes stock lengths of tubing and, with diamond-point scribe and burner, cuts 
them into appropriate sizes for lab equipment. 








PAPER or 
FLEXIBLE 
PLASTIC FILM 


packaging and 
products 


call KENNEDY 


Contact a Kennedy engineer in 
Buffalo Kansas City 
Chattanooga Louisville 
Chicago New York 
Cincinnati Philadelphia 
Cleveland Toledo 
Columbus Woodstock, Ont. 


Detroit Canada 
or write direct to 


KENNEDY CAR LINER and BAG CO., INC. 


1000 Prospect Avenue Dept. F 
Shelbyville, Indiana 


LOS ANGELES’ 
finest 


Industrial Center 
Planned and Restricted 


10 minutes from center of city. Located 


on Golden State Freeway. Home of 


many national concerns. 


COURTESY TO BROKERS 
« 


Write for Free Brochure 


GRAND CENTRAL 
INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 


P.O. Box 3157, Grand Central Station 
1435 Flower Street 


GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 
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ders for equipment dreamed up by 
chemists. 

¢ Tenfold Growth—The business of 
making special laboratory apparatus is 
still in a burst of growth that began 10 
years ago. Corning estimates that the 
dollar volume of laboratory glassware 
sales has increased more than tenfold 
since 1940. The reason, Corning says, 
is the parallel spurt in spending for in- 
dustrial and scientific research and de- 
vclopment. 

This year’s volume may be as much 
as $30-million, but the figure is hard to 
pin down, since few companies in the 
business will reveal their sales. Corn- 
ing’s share is admittedly the biggest, by 
quite a margin. No. 2 in the field is 
Kimble Glass Co., a division of Owens- 
Illinois, whose plant for lab glass is in 
East Vineland, N. J. The balance of 
the business is split among half a dozen 
medium-sized concerns, plus +0 or more 
really small fabricators, many of them 
only one to three-man operations. 
¢ Proficient Help—At its new Big Flats 
plant, Corning boasts the largest con- 
centration of skilled glassworkers in the 
U.S. About half the employees are 
skilled lamp and lathe workers, who 
heat and shape the glass. The rest of 
the workers are skilled and semiskilled 
grinders, engravers, and—inevitably—bot- 
tlewashers. 

At the top of the scale in skill, pay, 
and prestige are about 30 Class A lathe 
and lamp workers. Lampworkers shape 
glass with hand tools and careful blow 
ing over gas-air-oxygen burners. Their 
raw materials are tubing, flask-shaped 
“blanks,” and rods. The latheworkers 
use big glass lathes, which rotate large 
pieces of glass through gas flames. ‘They 
handle larger diameters and assemblies 
of glass than the lampworkers. 

It took Corning a long time to build 
this skilled pool of specialists. Almost 
all Class A workers have been at their 
jobs 20 years or more. A newcomer has 
to put in about three years before he 
can qualify as an advanced lamp- 
worker—and_ that 
years from the coveted Class 
ing. 
¢ Assembly Line—Even though the Big 
Flats plant does about 200 one-of-a-kind 
projects a week, most of the work is 
with stock items such as big graduates, 
titration tubes, pipettes, and hundreds 
of other types of lab glassware. For some 
of the simpler items made in_ large 
volume, some mass production tech- 
niques are used. But these seldom ex- 
tend beyond breaking a job down into 
simple steps and dividing them up 
between several workers. The key oper- 
ations are done by hand. It takes skill 
even to put a pouring lip on a pre- 
cision-made graduate fast and with 
minimum spoilage. 

Because handwork is so important, 
there’s a vivid contrast throughout the 


A rat- 


is still four or five 


plant between old-fashioned methods 
and the latest in equipment. 

¢ In one place, a lampworker uses 
a fruitwood stick to shape a flask while 
overhead an automatic conveyor whisks 
a boxful of completed items to another 
station. 

e At the other end of the plant, 
one glasswasher dips items in the new- 
est type of ultrasonic cleaning tank 
while a colleague carefully swabs out 
a coil of tubing with a long wet turkey 
quill—still the best device for cleaning 
the inside of irregular tubing 

e A latheworker, heating a big 
piece of pipe in an automatically con- 
trolled machine, may suddenly reach for 
a rubber tube and blow into it. In shap- 
ing glass, there’s no mechanical substi- 
tute for lung power. 
¢ Separate Handling—Even in the sec- 
tion where the lines indicating milli- 
liters or ounces are engraved on vol- 
umetric equipment, each item is 
handled and_ calibrated separately. 
Under temperature controls, every tube 
is filled to several levels with known 
amounts of distilled water or mercury. 
As many as five or six calibration 
measurements are taken on some 
tapered flasks before they are finally 
engraved in a bath of hydrofluoric 
acid. 

Packaging, too, is a hand operation 
because of the many types and sizes of 
fragile products. Most of them are 
shipped in excelsior-filled crates, and 
packing and shipping costs can easily 
come to as much as the cost of the 
apparatus itself. 
¢ Little Chance for Change—What'’s 
more, there are few chances for intro- 
ducing more mechanized production 
techniques at Big Flats, according to 
Joseph Littleton, the plant manager. 
“The Big Flats plant was designed for 
master craftsmen,” he says. ‘‘Mass-pro- 
duced items, like blown or molded 
glassware, are produced in other Corn- 
ing plants. But we do expect the new 
plant to increase our production and 
reduce breakage, which is always one 
of the worst problems in working with 
glass apparatus.” 

Before moving into the new plant, 
Corning’s apparatus makers were spread 
over six different floors in five buildings 
at Corning’s main installation. “You 
could hardly get through the aisle with- 
out getting hung up on a piece of tub- 
ing,” Littleton recalls. In the new plant, 
glass tubing and blanks come in one 
end and move to an area for classifying 
and cutting to length according to work 
order. Then they flow smoothly to the 
lamp and lathework departments and 
on through big heaters—or annealing 
ovens—to final inspecting and_pack- 
ing. 

“When we first moved to the plant 
breakage was pretty high,” admits Lit- 
tleton, “but as soon as the workers got 
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Now you can...with Microline® Service 


New nationwide microfilm centers 
eliminate bulky print files for you! 


When record filing and finding get out of hand—get in touch 
with MICROLINE. Microline has established Service Centers 
throughout the country, manned by experts in the microfilm 
field . .. men who are trained to help you set up the Microline 
unitized card file system best suited for your operation. 

New Microline Service streamlines engineering drawing files 
by a quick, simple, inexpensive conversion to a Filmsort 
microfilm card file system. No more double filing . . . now, 
each card is both index and record. You get prints quickly and 
inexpensively, any size you want, and save up to 95% in space 


—microline 


Microline Products Group, Ozalid Division of Generai Aniline & Film Corp, 
Microline in Canada, The Hughes-Owens Company, Limited, Montreal. 


requirements . . . free valuable filing space for more productive 
uses. With microfilm copies in your active file, you can store 
your valuable originals away, safe from the wear and tear from 
constant usage. What’s more, your drawings are immediately 
available for use by any department in your organization. 

Simply mail the coupon below for the name and location of 
your local Service Center. You will also receive, without obli- 
gation, the Microline booklet giving you the complete story, 
and containing a special free offer which will dramatically 
demonstrate what this advanced new system can do for you. 


MICROLINE DIVISION OF OZALID 

DEPT.E-6-14, JOHNSON CITY, N. Y. 

Please send me the name and location of my local Microline 
Service Center. Also, the booklet giving the complete Microline 
story and containing a free demonstration offer. 


Name. 
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usea to the place and knew where things 


were, it dropped way down.” 
¢ From the Beginning—To old-timers 
at Corning, the new plant is quite a 


contrast to earlier davs. Several can still 


recall when Corning’s apparatus de- 
MOR | ( ‘ASH partment consisted of only four men. It 
began in New York City in 1914, when 
Germany had a virtual monopoly of the 
business. At the time, the U.S. had no 


competitive glass. Corning got into the 
$ 2 5 > O 8) O O R M I L L I O N S business quickly when it den eloped the 


tough, heat-resistant borosilicate glass 


called Pyrex. 

It has grown steadily ever since. More 
special equipment business than ever is 
coming in with the development of an 

even tougher glass, Vycor, which can be 


heated and then set on ice without 
breaking, and Pyroceram, a crystalline 
material strong enough to use for fry- 


ing pans. 


Thousands of companies . . . of all sizes . . . in Working by Far 


a wide variety of industries . . . have used billions of 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT cash* to supplement their Westinghouse - Dicta- 


working capital because: phone audio system uses tape 


1, More money is usually available than can recordings to give plant work- 


be obtained from other sources. ers operating snstructions. 
2. Funds are used as long as needed without 
negotiations for renewal. 


“Play it by ear’ will soon be a literal 
command rather than a figure of speech 
3, Cash is normally ready for use 3 to 5 days for workers in complex manufacturing 


after first contact. operations. Westinghouse Electric 
; vei } Corp. and Dictaphone Corp. have 
4, Cost is minimized because the charge is jointly developed a system to give em- 
based only on cash actually used as the ployees their working instructions by 
need varies. car, using magnetic tape recordings in- 
—_ stead of the traditional diagrams and 
5, There are no preliminary expenses, no blueprints. 
long-term fixed commitments and no inter- The system is called Audiblv In- 
ference with management. structed Manufacturing Operations, or 
AIMO. Westinghouse laboratories de- 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT is ready to be of service whether veloped its design specifications, and 
your business needs $25,000 or millions—for months Dictaphone came up with the necessary 


S recording and plavback equipment. The 
or years. Just contact the nearest COMMERCIAL system is based on the theory that audio 


CREDIT CORPORATION office listed below and say, instructions are clearer, more quickly 
“Send me more information about the service de- learned and more efficient than con- 
ventional visual instructions, especially 
when each instruction is synchronized 
with the step it deals with 
¢ How It Operates—AIMO works this 
Consult way: A specialist analyzes an engineer 
ing drawing, breaks down an assembly 
o a job, for example, into simple steps. 
Commer cial Credit | ‘ives tc records iscmbis inttructions 
step by step, onto Dictet tape, using a 
300 St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2 Dictaphone microphone—like conven- 
222 W. Adams Street, Chicago 6 tional office dictation equipment. 
722 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 14 The tape then goes to the shop, 
100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17 where it’s inserted in an AIMO play- 
112 Pine Street, San Francisco 6 tack machine broadcasting from a loop 
antenna encircling the work area. 
COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY subsidiaries, during each of the last Workers hear the message through 
several years, advanced over one billion dollars to manufacturers and small earphones connected to minia- 
wholesalers to supplement cash working capital. During these years, total ture, transistorized induction receivers 
volume of finance subsidiaries amounted to over three billion dollars. worn at the waist or in a pocket, and 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS OVER $200,000,000. perform each step as they hear the in- 


scribed in Business Week.”’ 
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BETTER BUILT FOR 
BETTER BUSINESS 
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sit down and relax! 


(/N THE MOST COMFORTABLE CHAIR YOU'VE SEEN) 


While seated comfortably, cast an eye on the distinctive 
ASE desk in Ebony, with Beige Formica Top. 

Note the handsome credenza units against the walls. 
Here’s modern efficiency at its very best. 

Everything out of sight but within easy reach. 

Feel relaxed now? You will in this chair... . provides 
perfect support, yet lets you work entirely at ease. 


See your ASE dealer for office planning service. 


re THERE'S AN ASE DEALER NEAR You ? °! 


\ , Ss LOKCAS 


Yee 
Sh ASE ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. aurRorRa,ittinoirs 
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GOLDEN REFRESHMENT... par excellence! There are times 
when beer tastes especially good ... with meals, for instance... at home or in 


your favorite restaurant. And remember, no matter what kind of container your 


customers prefer... 


Continental has the 
right “package for you 


CONTINENTAL 4 CAN COMPANY 


~ ERV NG NOUS TRY..-SERVIN \ RICA 


CANS * VAPOR-VACUUM® CLOSURES « FLEXIBLE PACKAGING @ FIBRE DRUMS » 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS # STEEL CONTAINERS # PAPER CONTAINERS @ 
PLASTIC CONTAINERS « FOLDING CARTONS += DECOWARE® « CROWNS AND CORK « 
BONDWARE® © GLASSWARE « BAGS « CONOLITE® « GLASS CONTAINERS « 
KRAFT WRAPPING «+ PAPERBOARD «+ ENVELOPES 





This is the center of industrial America 


Sundays when a breeze is blowing, you'll watch 





vind-filled sails slipping swiftly and silently across the 
of this Lake Erie harbor. Closer ashore, laughing 


plash and play. Industry seems worlds away 


few miles from here, automotive parts, cement and 

| products are manufactured . also such diversitied 
toilet tissues and radio sets, wax paper and plastic 
teel castings and clothes washers. And hard by 


LIE that start your morning tomato juice peach 





ipple orchards and vineyards which have made 








rie shore line famous as a growing center. Goods It’s a good place to locate. For details on locating your plant 
here are shipped all over the world. It’s just in this region, write in confidence to C. A. Thrasher, Ohio 
» most of America’s major markets Edison Company, 43 North Main Street, Akron 8, Ohio; or 


Paul Dingledy, Pennsylvania Power Co., 13 East Washington 
vod business and good living go hand in hand. Street, New Castle, Penna. 


Ohio Editon System 


OHIO EDISON COMPANY PENNSYLVANIA POWER CO. 














struction. They control stop and start. 
rate of delivery, and any repeats neces 
sary by stepping on foot controls. There 
are no cords to connect the workers to 
the transmitter or antenna, so they can 
move freely in the work area. 

Since instructions are given on the 
job, no time is consumed teaching em- 
plovees new steps or having them con- 
stantly refer to blueprints. Instructions 
can be given to individual workers or 
to groups. 
¢ Productivity Gains—Westinghouse 
says test runs with AIMO used during 
wiring, assembly, and machine-tool op- 
erations show productivity increases 
ranging from 20% to 100% over con- 
ventional methods of information trans- 
mission. Production time using AIMO 
can be cut in half and errors reduced 
drastically, according to the company. 

AIMO will also eliminate blueprint 
duplication at plants where the same 
product is made, since duplicate tapes 
can be made centrally and sent to each 
plant. Westinghouse also expects 
AIMO to provide more rapid field 
service, since instructions for repair, 
modification, and testing can be quickly 
transmitted across the countrv bv tele 
phone or radio. 

Quantity production of the machines 
will start in about two months. accord- 
iig to Dictaphone. Recorders will cost 
about $950 and _ plavback machines 
about $890. 


Drier Feet Ahead 


lanneries are going in for special 
leather waterproofing techniques. Chem- 
ical waterproofing processes that are 
gaining increasing favor with tanneries 
and shoemakers may soon make pud- 
dle-jumping a lost art. Already, A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Eagle Ottawa 
Leather Co., Armour Leather Co., and 
Endicott Johnson Corp. have taken 
cut licenses to use Dow Corning 
Corp.'s water-repellent silicone _ treat- 
ment for leather. Dow’s process is ex 
pected to be combined with a new vul 
canizing process—developed in England 
by C. & J. Clark, Ltd.—that molds the 
soles to the uppers so that this trouble 
some leak spot is climinated (BW —Apr 
26°58, p1 36 

The beauty of this treatment, which 
is applied during the tanning process, 
is that it does not affect the porosity of 
the leather. First uses of the combined 
processes will probably be in work 
shoes, hunting boots, and various tvpes 
of sportsweal , 

Another approach to dry feet is be 
ing made by Wolverine Shoe & ‘Tan 
ning Corp. This company 1s_ using 
Minnesota) Mining & Mfg. Co.'s 
Scotchgard brand of fluoro-chemical 
(BW —Oct.6'56,p197 to waterproof 
several lines, including some brushed 
pigskin sport shoes. END 
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OXFORD PENDAFLEX: 
Hanging Folders make 
top and bottom drawer 
filin Gg easy EE eae ae 
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style filing folders, jumbled in the 
difficult top and bottom drawers. 

But when folders are Oxford Pendaflex, 
file clerks have no trouble. 

These remarkable hanging-sliding folders 
publish their identity, and offer their con- 
tents instantly in any drawer. 

File clerks can forget follower blocks, 
two-handed opening of working space, shov- 
ing papers down into place. The time and 
effort saved results in lower payroll cost, 
an end to most misfiling, and a records 
department geared for service rather than 
jae 
Oxford Filing Supply Company, Inc. 
Garden City, New York 






— 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 
| 1-6 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Oxford Pendaflex Catalog. 
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You can save money printing your own labels 
using a MARKEM MACHINE 


If you want to save money on your labels . . . improve 


their appearance . . . be certain of having the right kinds 
at the right times . . . end inventory headaches, waste from 
obsolescence, and other label problems look at the 
immediate and specific advantages a Markem machine 
working in your own plant can offer you. 

In savings, a Markem machine makes it economical 
to print short runs with frequent changes in variables 
the small volume jobs for which high production ‘‘outside”’ 
printing is unsuited and prohibitively expensive. Savings 
also result from smaller inventories and subsequent reduced 
maintenance; complete elimination of waste from obsolete 
labels; and often, combining two separate labels into one, 
thereby saving the production and application costs of 
the second label. 

Proof that the Markem Method does save money are 
the thousands of manufacturers using Markem machines, 
type and specialty inks today to print labels ranging 
from saddle and die cut roll types for food packages to 
fabric and paper styles for clothing and textiles ... 
pressure sensitive types for the products of the automotive, 





electrical, electronic, tool and hardware, pharmaceutical, 
photographic and other industries. Typical Markem 
machine operations range from overprinting variables on 
printed tape and cut labels to the complete printing, pink- 
ing or cutting, and automatic stacking of fabric labels. 
Quickly changed type, type inserts in masterplates, or 
rotatable typewheels allow imprint changes to be made in 
seconds. More than 10,000 Markem specialty inks answer 
virtually any requirement in color, drying speed, adhesion, 
durability and other special property. And Markem ma- 
chines provide additional advantages in simple operation 
quickly learned by average female help . . . long, trouble- 
free performance without breakdowns .. . flexibility that 
permits one machine to do several marking jobs. 


For labels that look better yet cost you less — to speed identifi- 
eation and help build sales of your product — find out what 
Markem equipment can do for you. For product, part and package 
identification and decoration where direct marking is preferable to 
labeling, similar advantages are also available from many other 
Markem machines. Send your complete marking requirements to 
Markem Machine Company, Keene 33, N. H. 


MARKEM 


EVERYTHING 


INDUSTRY NEEDS...FOR PROFITABLE MARKING... SINCE 


1911 





~ In Management 


A Third of Summer Reserve Trainees 
Get Time Off Outside Their Vacations 


Of the 1,025,000 men who take the two weeks’ military 
reserve training this summer, more than a third will get 
the time off in addition to their regular vacations, 
according to the Defense Dept. The 367,000 fortunate 
reservists work for the 550 employers cited by the Penta- 
gon for cooperation with the reserve program. ‘These 
awards began after the start of the 1957 summer training 
session, so this is the first year for which figures are 
available. 

Many of the companies let the man take the extra two 
weeks as unpaid leave of absence. But others go fur- 
ther. Some pay the difference between his regular wages 
and the reserve pay; a few continue his full salary, allow- 
ing him to pocket the military pay as an extra. 


FTC Says Many Factors Are Involved 
In Judging What Constitutes a Monopoly 


The Federal Trade Commission, refusing to adopt a 
shortcut in testing a merger’s legality under the Clayton 
Act, ruled the share-of-the-market criteria cannot stand 
alone. In sending back to an examiner a case decided 
purely on the basis of the share of the market controlled 
by the merged company, FTC directed that other fac- 
tors, including “the general competitive situation, num- 
ber of competitors, and degree of concentration in the 
industry,” have to be considered. 

The case involves the 1955 merger of Brillo Mfg. Co., 
Inc., of Brooklyn, and Williams Co., of London, Ohio, 
both makers of steel wool. FTC issued a complaint 
against the merger, and the companies sought to have 
the complaint dismissed. ‘The examiner dismissed the 
complaint so far as it pertained to household steel wool 
because Williams had virtually no part of that market; 
but it upheld the complaint on industrial steel wool, 
since together the two companies would control almost 
half the market. FTC has now returned the case to 
the examiner because the single factor was not sufficient 
in either case to support a decision. 


Management Bows to Dissident Directors 


In Battle for Control of Dredging Company 


Dissident directors at Williams-McWilliams Indus- 
tries, Inc., lost their proxy battle (BW —Apr. 26°58,p179), 
but thev have evidently won the war. Pres. Sinclair 
Robinson has resigned, and his associates on the board 
will soon follow suit. This leaves the company in the 
hands of the group that ran it until the Robinson con- 
tingent bought control from former Chmn. Alfred A. 
Strelsin in November, 1956. 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT MANAGEMENT ON: 


@ P. 81 How Abraham Sonnabend Parlayed 
the Fine Art of Leverage Into a Diversified 
$100-Million Empire. 





Terms of the resignation were not disclosed, but they 
probably involve a deal for the purchase of the Robin- 
son group’s 60,000 shares of stock by an associate of the 
winning directors, and dropping the court action the 
dissidents had brought against Robinson. ‘This suit had 
tried to nullify the purchase by Williams-McWilliams, 
primarily a dredging concern, of Merkel, Inc., a meat- 
packing company owned by Lekrem, Inc. (Merkel spelled 
backwards), a holding company headed by Robin- 
son. 

Robinson and three other officers still face criminal 
charges in New Orleans which allege they used fraudu- 
lent means to obtain bonds owned by the company, and 
that they used these bonds as security for a loan with 
which they bought the Strelsin stock. 


Management Briefs 


United Fruit Co. changed its mind and perhaps saved 
the management at International Railways of Central 
America. International's Pres. Thomas Bradshaw opened 
the company’s annual meeting by reading a letter from 
United Fruit stating that the company would not vote 
its 241,000 (40°%) shares of International. A dissident 
stockholder group, evidently organized on the spot, 
claimed a majority of the remaining shares present, and 
began an attempt to elect its own board. But the 
United Fruit representative changed his mind, voted 
with management, and defeated the insurgents. 


Smoldering disagreements at Elgin National Watch 
Co. have burst into a full-fledged proxy battle. Acro 
Supply Mfg. Co. and its directors, together claiming 
ownership of 3% of Elgin’s stock, are soliciting votes 
for three candidates to Elgin’s nine-man board. ‘The 
annual meeting is set for June 15. 


It's not always easy to clear up confusion. National 
Department Stores Corp., a New York holding com- 
pany, has been selling its stores and buying stock in 
Placer Development, Ltd., a Canadian mining and oil 
company. National management felt its name was mis- 
leading, and so last week changed it—to International 
Mining Corp. But International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. finds the new name confusing, too—too much 
like its own—and has filed a complaint in New York 
State Supreme Court to keep National from using the 
International name. 


The only thing sure right now at Penn-Texas Corp. 
is that the balance of power has shifted. The Klein 
Blumberg dissident group (BW —Apr.26'58,p179) has 
won three of the nine board spots, but company manage 
ment, divided between Pres. Leopold D. Silberstein and 
Alfons Landa, chairman of the finance committee, is 
still fighting over which faction will give up the three 
seats. Some decision should be reached by the stock- 
holders’ meeting June 16. 
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It’s more than 





its an 


New Allison Fully Automatic 


Truck Transmission brings America 


a new kind of truck-now offered in 


GMC, Chevrolet, Dodge and Ford 


vERY one of the cost-saving benefits 
E stated above has been realized by truck 
operators now using the Allison Fully 
Automatic Truck Transmission. 


Here’s why: 


With the Allison Automatic your driver 
simply selects the range—the Allison “Auto- 
matic Brain” does the rest. 


It begins by multiplying engine torque /5 
times. Maximum torque is always available 


right from a dead stop to get the load mov- 
ing and keep it moving. 

It cushions your engine and drive line from 
shock loads — protects you from costly 
repairs — saves tires and fuel. 

Shifting is automatic. The Allison Auto- 
matic “senses” the exact gear ratio for every 
combination of speed, load and grade. Your 
engine can’t lug or race. There’s no power 
lag going up grades. Full power is always 
there — instantly and smoothly. 


Allbison 





| 


For faster — yet safer — downgrade opera- 
tions, its built-in Hydraulic Retarder slows 
your truck without using the brakes. You 
save more than 50% on brake maintenance. 
The Allison Automatic is the first trans- 
mission which lets you take full advan- 
tage of today’s high-torque truck engines 
—the only fully automatic transmission 
specially designed for medium and heavy- 
duty trucks. 

It was born out of more than 10 years’ 


a transmission 


service in the heaviest military and off- 
highway vehicles. 


Before you buy another truck, school bus or 
other commercial vehicle, find out how an 
Allison Fully Automatic Truck Transmission 
can repay its modest cost many times over 
in your operation. It is now available on 
GMC, Chevrolet, Dodge and Ford trucks 
and as an integral engine-transmission power 
plant from Chrysler and Ford Industrial 
Engine Divisions. See your dealer or write: 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


. ' — 7 





MERIPOL man-made rubber is helping an ever- 
increasing number of products become exceptional 
performers. Now it’s specified as the “preferred rubber” 
for shoe soles and heels...and for many good reasons. 
Ameripol makes shoe soles and heels wear longer — 
provides better stiffness and flexing, and superior re- 
sistance to staining and discoloration. Wherever you 
find material requirements strict and demanding, you'll 
find Ameripol...in tire treads, typewriter rolls, automo- 
tive parts, conveyor covers and many other end products. 
In your products use the preferred rubber...Ameripol. 


“the preferred rubber” 
walks away with 
shoe business 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue « Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 














ABRAHAM SONNABEND used real estate financing tactics to parlay an apartment house operation into a $100-million business. 


An Empire Built on Leverage 


Abraham Malcolm Sonnabend (pic- 
ture), who works six months of every 
vear with a phone on his shoulder while 
sunning himself outside of his Palm 
Beach cabana or at a Maine resort, 
scarcely seems like a man who for the 
past decade has been running faster and 
faster to round up a $100-million em- 
pire. 

Perhaps even less does he seem like a 
man who is simultaneously president 
or chairman of three big companies— 
two of them listed on major exchanges 
—and doing a combined business of 
ome $181-million in a clutch of dis- 
parate industries ranging from hotels to 
variety stores to cosmetics to knit goods 
to oil well equipment. 

Included in the domain: Hotel Corp. 
of America, which counts eight hotels, 
28 restaurants, three food companies; 
Botany Mills, Inc., no longer in the 
woolens business, but which embraces 
12 autonomous subsidiaries in almost 
as many different businesses; Consoli- 
dated Retail Stores, Inc., a 29-store 
chain selling women’s clothing. 

e Achievements—Sonnabend’s collect- 
ing has several remarkable facets. For 
one thing, Sonnabend has garnered the 
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bulk of his collection within the past 
five years with a notable lack of public 
attention. For another, he has devel- 
oped to a fine point the knack of mak- 
ing acquisitions pay for themselves. For 
still another, he has successfully trans- 
lated real estate techniques—particularly 
the use of leverage—to industrial and 
commercial operations. 

Leverage is the art of using the mini- 
mum capital possible to acquire the 
maximum amount of property. The dif- 
ference is made up by borrowing. It’s 
essentially what every homeowner does 
when he buys a house with a 95% mort- 
gage. The difference for the real estate 
man, or the company operator, is that 
the property itself has to earn enough 
to cover amortization and interest—and 
leave a comfortable profit besides. 


1. Big Game Hunter 


It’s something of a paradox that Son- 
nabend, who inherited a horror of per- 
sonal debt from his pawnbroker father 
—he won't have a mortgage on his own 
home—credits his business success “‘to 
a willingness to be in debt and a good 
scnse of timing.” 


Sonnabend, now 61, started out late 
to scale the big-money heights. Until 
1944, he was known mainly as a small 
but successful owner of apartment 
houses in the Boston area. A Boston 
banker remembers him as “the fellow 
who took a couple of houses oft our 
hands. He came in and said he’d be 
willing to take over a building for may- 
be $120,000, on which we had a $150,- 
000 mortgage—if we'd lend him the 
$120,000. We did, and the next thing 
we knew, he began paying off the mort- 
gage.” 
¢ Into Hotels—Even during the slack 
1930s, Sonnabend made money on 
apartments. But wartime rent control 
put a crimp in his profits, so he sold 
out, went looking for bigger game. He 
pooled finances with a group of friends, 
raised $700,000 with which he 
bought four Palm Beach resort prop- 
erties, subject, of course, to a mortgage 
of two and a half times that amount. 

As with apartments, Sonnabend made 
money with hotels. He later sold off 
three of the four Palm Beach buildings 
—at a total profit “several times the 
original investment’’—but continued to 
pick up others: the Edgewater Beach in 
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INVENTORY 
INTO CASH 


Here's how you can borrow on any one of 
600 different types of inventory—everything 
from fine precision watches to heavy farm 
machinery! 

Douglas-Guardian issues warehouse 
receipts on your merchandise. Banks and 
lending agencies throughout the country 
regard these receipts as prime security for 
loans to manufacturers and distributors. 

If your business has a cash problem 
(and what one hasn't these days) mail the 
coupon for fast action and positive help with 
your financial problems. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 North Front Street, New Orleans I, La. 


[_] Please have your representative call us for an appointment. 
L_} Send us information on Field Warehousing. 


Individual’s Name F . i Title 
Company Name 
Address Tel. No. 


City State ___ BW-6-14-8 
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Chicago in 1948, the Hotel Cleveland 
in Cleveland in 1950, the Somerset in 
Boston in 1951. 

e Tactics—The Cleveland deal illus- 
trates Sonnabend’s technique. Alle- 
ghany Corp., which owned a complex 
of a hotel and two office buildings in 
the heart of town, urgently needed SS- 
million to pay off a loan. The late 
Robert Young, Alleghany’s chairman, 
was willing to sell the complex for that 
amount, if the purchaser would assume 
the existing $30-million mortgage. 

Sonnabend quickly formed another 
syndicate—including this time Textron, 
Inc.’s pension fund, the Sixty Trust— 
which raised $1-million as a down-pav- 
tent for a firm purchase. At the same 
time, he negotiated with principal 
tenants for long-term leases at rents 
favorable enough for them to jump at. 
With the renewals in his pocket, he 
persuaded Prudential Insurance Co. to 
increase the mortgage by another SS- 
million against the guaranteed income 
from the new long-term leases. That 
money paid off Young, in effect gave 
Sonnabend’s group the whole package 
without a cent of direct cash. The 
Sixty Trust, which had previously un- 
dertaken to assume the risk of running 
the complex even if the gamble failed, 
took over direct title. Sonnabend in 
turn took a long-term, extremely low- 
rent lease on the Hotel Cleveland, with 
an option to buy later. 
¢ Further Expansion—It was another 
hotel deal that finally brought Sonna- 
bend into the industrial and commer- 
cial folds. This involved the prestige- 
laden Hotel Plaza, in New York, in 
1953. His group bought the Plaza from 
Hilton for $1-million in cash and a $14- 
million mortgage, promptly leased it 
right back to Hilton, at a rate that gave 
the syndicate an annual profit, above 
mortgage and interest pavments, of 
$300,000, or 30% on their investment. 
Since then, the mortgage has been paid 
down to $9-million, and Sonnabend 
claims to have a standing offer now for 
the hotel for $20-million. 
¢ New Territory—Aside from the profit, 
publicity attending the deal brought 
Sonnabend to the attention of Graham- 
Paige Corp., a holding companv with 
working control of Childs Co. 

Childs, a restaurant chain that spe- 
cialized in low-cost meals and waitress 
service, had been steadily losing ground. 
If it tried to raise prices for a more 
varied menu, it ran into competition 
from chains such as Schrafft’s and 
Stouffer's. Cutting prices and elimi- 


*nating waitresses meant bucking a half- 


dozen well entrenched cafeteria chains. 
Its own in-between niche was becoming 
steadily less popular. 

The crux of its problem was a real ' 
estate situation. The companv was 
locked into a series of high-rent leases 
on its locations that were eating even 
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PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY'S four-berth marine terminal at Port Newark, N. J. built for the NORTON-LILLY COMPANY. Two pile- supported 


transit sheds with steel framing provide 352,000 square feet of covered cargo space, plus office areas. Stee! fabricated and erected by LURIA 


Every capable executive knows the advantages of delegating 
responsibility — that’s why so many of them are now choosing 
“The Luria Way” of building. : 


te 3 
THE LURIA WAY This one step relieves them of the multiple detail work that bogs 


down so many projects. What’s more, it lets their key men go 
is YOUR NEW WAY about their regular assignments without constant interruption. 
“The Luria Way” places responsibility where it belongs — in the 
hands of a capable team of building experts — the fully integrated 
TO PROBLEM-FREE Luria organization. And the work Luria does speaks for itself. 
Make “The Luria Way” your way to problem-free build- 

ing. Our nearest District Office will be happy to discuss 


BUILDING ees any building program with you. 


LURIA ENGINEERING COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw YORK 17, N. Y. 
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BETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


CET dala 


Which is the best way to air condition a building? 


That depends on the building. Its size, age and shape are important. 

Its construction details, such as windows, walls and columns, 

affect the location of individual units. Carrier has all the answers— 

here’s one of the newest! Modular Weathermaster* units. Based on the 
“building block’”’ principle, they adapt to windows and wall construction 
in both new and old buildings, provide individual climate control 

in each room. Only Carrier makes Modular units like these to fit any 
building problem. Here are six of many combinations—note how 

flexible they are. For complete information, call your nearest Carrier office. 


Or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


*Reg. US. Pat. Off. 














For column-to-column treatment, trim wall-hung units For a clean, continuous appearance, two well-pro- 


with standard prefabricated enclosures, accessories portioned Weathermaster base units separated by a 
and shelving are “tailored” to fit building modules. filler piece look good, make future partitioning easy. 
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For floor-fed services, a pedestal arrangement attrac- 
tively conceals air and water risers. This method of 
distribution eliminates the need for furred-in risers. 


ular Weathermaster unit with prefabricated cabinet 
and run-out enclosure is both attractive and economical. 
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For harmony with custom interiors, a decorative For modern, all-glass buildings, a “foot-high” col- 
furred-in arrangement with base unit, inlet panel and umn-to-column arrangement is extremely flexible and 
discharge grille matches any interior treatment. blends well with modern architecture and furnishings. 











deeper into the declining income, caus- 
ing losses of $800,000 a vear. Sonna- 
bend suggested a plan to clean this up, 
end Graham-Paige asked him to take 
over as Child’s president in February, 
i954. At the same time, Sonnabend’s 
group bought 100,000 shares of Childs, 
at $2 a share, and received options for 
another 100,000 at $2.25. 
¢ Reforms—Sonnabend tore into 
Childs, first by negotiating out of the 
costly leases, particularly for restaurants 
outside New York Citv which were 
most unprofitable because thev lacked 
central distribution facilities. He soon 
chopped the number of restaurants 
from 50 to 30. To get more working 
capital, he sold off two subsidiaries, 
Childs of Canada, and Louis Sherry 
Ice Cream Co., for $1.3-million. (The 
Louis Sherry name was retained for 
licensing purposes, as was the catering 
operation and the Metropolitan Opera 
restaurant under that name 

At the same time, he turned his at 
tention to operations. He simplified 
menus, expanded central processing for 
pre-cut meats and frozen menu items, 
and remodeled the restaurants that were 
to be kept. 
¢ New Subsidiaries—lor 1954. Childs 
still ran at a net loss, but bv the end of 
the vear, it was obvious that the drain 
had stopped—so much so, that Childs 
started picking up new subsidiaries, two 
small companies making specialty foods 
In 1955, the chain started making a 
profit again—and Sonnabend began to 
bring the hotels into the company. 
Childs could use the profits from the 
hotels—its $5-million tax loss carrvfor- 
ward made them even more profitable 
-and Sonnabend_ had his properties 
under a listing on the NYSE 

Childs took leases on the Edgewater 
Beach and the Somerset, and a sublease 
on the Cleveland. (Sonnabend’s group 
still retains title to these hotels—col 
iecting as rent 75% of the operating 
profit of each (he Hotel Plaza was 
brought in directlv—for  1.1-million 
shares of Childs common. In 1956, 
Childs’ name was changed to Hotel 
Corp. of America. Sonnabend and his 
associates ended up with at least 50% 
of Hotel Corp. In 1957, its gross 
revenue was $63-million, net profit 
$1.5-million. 














ll. Move Into Botany 


Meanwhile, as Childs was beginning 
to shape up in late 1954, Sonnabend 
moved into Botany 

Botany Mills, an old line woolen and 
worsted producer of Passaic, N. J., had 
racked up a cumulative loss of $18- 
million, and was still going down. 
About a vear earlier, Albert Greenfield, 
a Philadelphia financier who also oper- 
ates in real estate, had bought about 
10% of the Botanv stock. But Green- 
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field was unhappy about the way the 
company was going, had watched Sonna- 
bend’s attack on Childs, and offered 
him the stock. Sonnabend, who had 
got a taste at doctoring a sick company, 
jumped at the chance 
¢ Out of Wool—His first remedial step 
was a violent one. He took the com- 
pany out of the wool business. 

Machinery and equipment were sold 
off. The sprawling and inefficient mill 
was turned into a real estate operation 
with space leased to other manufac- 
turers. A_ licensing operation for the 
Botany name was set up 

Then Sonnabend turned the cor- 
porate shell to acquiring subsidiaries. 
With a sizable tax-loss umbrella already, 
three requirements were set up: (1) 
growth potential; pre-tax carnings 
over $500,000; and (3) a stable man- 
agement willing to stav on 

Phat last was crucial. For one thing, 
Sonnabend had no managerial structure 
of his own to draw on. For another, 
continuing management was the key 
through which companies could be ac- 
quired without money, and despite re- 
strictive covenants against additional 
liability in existing loan agreements. 

Sonnabend’s answer: Let each acqui- 
sition pay for itself 
¢ Typical Operation—While each ar- 
rangement on the 12 companies Botany 
has picked up over the past two vears 
has some special features, all have strik- 
ing similarities. The case of Rolley Co 
is typical 

Charles A. Rollev, owner of Rolley 
Co., cosmetic producer whose best 
known product is Sea and Ski suntan 
lotion, for personal reasons wanted to 
sell, and the company met Botany’s 
specifications 

Botany turned over 75.000 shares of 
its common stock to Rollev. At about 
$4 a share, this represented $300,000. 
But Rollev also stavs on to run his com- 
panv—and gets in addition, 75% of its 
net profits for five years, with total pay 
ments not to exceed $1.7-million. The 
final price is flexible Rolley can get up 
to $2-million, depending on his own 
efforts 
e Double Victoryv—For a while, there 
fore, the parent company gets only one 
quarter of the income from each acqui 
sition—but with little effort. Since it is 
not committed to anv fixed schedule of 
payments, it has no additional liabilities. 
Botany is paving, over the long run, 
more for the acquisitions than if it 
plunked down cash—but that doesn’t 
bother Sonnabend. He is paving for 
them out of their own earnings, and 
making a small profit besides 

Rollev, on the other hand, can both 
have his cake and eat it. He gets a 
comfortable salary under a long-term 
employment contract. ‘Though he gets 
his money over five vears, it’s more 
than it would have been in a single 
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TITANIUM... an established member 
of the Harper family of metals 


The Harper technique for producing Titanium 
Fastenings includes hot and cold working, deli- 
cate machining, precise finishing, and detailed 
testing. 


Fastenings, made for commercial, aircraft 
and missile applications, range from tiny screws 
up to 2-inch forgings . . . with tolerances held to 
plus or minus .0003 inch. Tests such as Magna- 
flux, Metal-o-Graph, Spectrograph, Profilometer 
Amplifier, and Contour Profilometer Compara- 
tor insure utmost accuracy with respect to phys- 
ical and dimensional characteristics. 


Harper's experience with titanium reaches 
back to the time when the wrought metal was a 
laboratory curiosity. Harper is now a leading 
producer—not only in the production of Tita- 
nium Fastenings—but in the production of ex- 
truded titanium metal shapes in its Metals 
Division. So . . . when your inquiry comes to 
Harper . . . it is handled by personnel schooled 
in the technicalities of titanium through every 
phase of engineering, laboratory procedure, and 
production. 


Titanium is now an established member of 
the Harper family of corrosion-resistant metals 
—high temperature alloys, stainless steels, mo- 
nel, nickel alloys, aluminum, copper, brass, and 
bronze. We'll gladly work with you to see if 
titanium has advantages for you. Your inquiry 
is invited. 


THE H.M.HARPER COMPANY 


8200 LEHIGH AVENUE ° MORTON GROVE, ILLINOIS 
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payment sale, and it’s still a capital gain. 
He still has complete control over his 
own company. Botany management 
leaves its subsidiaries alone as long as 
they turn in performance. 
¢ Two Solutions—The arrangement 
solves two more problems—temporarily 
—often associated with polyglot com- 
panies. First, it provides a powerful 
management incentive. For the short 
run, high earnings mean more capital 
gain; and for the long run, the sub 
sidiary presidents, with big hunks of 
Botany stock, have a continuing inter- 
est in the welfare of the parent. Second, 
since each company stands on its own 
feet, no one company can drain the 
whole structure if it doesn’t do well. 
This way, Sonnabend wraps up in 
one corporate family subsidiaries mak- 
ing cotton yarns and fabrics, cosmetics, 
pile fabrics, luggage, costume jewelry, 
oil well equipment, textile machinery, 
beachwear, plus a chain of open-rack 
highway clothing stores. In 1957, Bot- 
any’s gross revenues were $96.9-million, 
and net was $8.2-million. 
¢ Fitting the Pieces—While Sonnabend 
built his empire by wheeling and deal- 
ing—and though he believes strongly in 
complete delegation of authoritvy—he 
now has the problem of tving the pieces 
together for the long haul. Hotel opera- 
tions, run by his son Roger, are now 
being centralized wherever possible. In 
the Botany operation, run by vice-presi- 
dents Russel N. Levin and Stanley M. 
Finkel, the concentration is on building 
a second line of management to back up 
the present brass, and to develop a pool 
of talent for the company as a whole. 


ill. lrons in the Fire 


Meanwhile, Sonnabend is working 
on new situations. Last fall, he moved 
into Consolidated Retail Stores. That 
company had been losing money for 
three vears, had $4.6-million in notes 
outstanding and was in bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Sonnabend agreed to take 
over the notes, in return for options 
on 28% of the company’s common 
stock, with an arrangement under which 
he can take stock instead of cash on re 
payment of the notes. In the interim, 
he’s running the company. His pre- 
scription here as in other situations: 
Cut losses, sell off poor properties for 
cash, and bring in new subsidiaries un- 
der Consolidated’s $5-million tax-loss 
umbrella, after the Botany pattern. 
¢ Budding Romance—There are no 
plans now, but “it may well be that 
some day Consolidated and Botany 
might merge,” says Sonnabend. Con- 
solidated’s exchange listing could be 
valuable to Botany, now traded over the 
counter. At the moment, Consolidated 
is in the loss-cutting stage of the Sonna- 
bend remedy, but may soon be negotiat- 
ing new acquisitions. END 
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Now you can save 


ip 


up to 24° every time ep 


you make copies 


7 
WU hen your secretary uses an office copier—a 
Kodak Verifax Copier or any other—you trim 
costs by eliminating retyping and proofreading. 
But how much you save will often depend on the 
location of the copier. 

If secretaries have to travel out of their de- 
partments to get copies—if they're away only 
5 to 10 minutes each time—you’re paying from 
12¢ to 24¢ extra for (Have 
own methods men check.) In other words, the 


your copies. your 


nearer the copier, the more you save. 


Kodak’s Answer 


Realizing the need tocut “travel” costs and there- 
by cut copying costs, Eastman Kodak Company 
has designed a new Verifax Copier—the Bantam. 
And has priced it at $99.50 so that you can now 
available to 


make office copiers immediately 


everyone .. . like typewriters and telephones. 


You Quickly Save Cost of Each Bantam 


Putting these capable copiers in every depart- 
ment of your business will prove the soundest of 
investments. 

Your savings in “travel time’ alone will no 
doubt cover each Bantam’s cost in a month or 
two. No one need take more than a few steps to 
get quick copies of orders, letters, reports—any 
of the myriad itéms handled daily in all depart- 
ments. Nothing will so speed communications 
and cut copying costs throughout your company ! 
And the Bantam, despite its unheard of low price, 
is a true Verifax Copier— gives you all the advan- 
tages of Kodak’s unique Verifax copying method. 


Verifax Copying 


DOES MORE...COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 





only $99.50— 


) dry, lasting copies in 1 minute for 2Y2¢ each 


New Verifax Bantam Copier— makes 


See the $99.50 Bantam Copier in Action 


Mail coupon have your local Verifax 


dealer stop by and show you how capabie the 
new Bantam really is. You'll find him listed 
the ‘*Yellow Pages”’ 


copying machines. 


under duplicating or photo- 


(Price shown ts manufacturer’ s suggested price 


subject to change without notice 


eeeeeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY .--- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 
343 State Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


and 1s 


Gentlemen: Please send folder describing Verifax 
Bantam Copier and savings it makes possible. 
Also names of nearby dealers 
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Fight Over Military Electronics 


@ Tomorrow’s defense production will be dominated 


by electronics. Weapons and defense systems are being built 


more and more around the radars and the computers. 


@ So the question comes up: Should airplane com- 


panies go into electronics or should electronics companies take 


over control of the plane and missile business? 


@ The new military electronics industry is already 


shifting in its makeup, but the decision is yet to come. 


Fifty years ago, the munitions busi 
ness meant makers of guns, ships, and 
gunpowder. Ten years ago, called de 
fense business, it meant airplanes. To- 
defense business still has to do 
with the air, but it is thoroughly en 
tangled with electronics—electronic de- 
vices to guide weapons, find targets, de- 
tect and defend against the enemy's 
weapons 

Electronics plays an increasing role 
in the ever faster planes. And in the 
transition from planes to missiles as the 
dominant weapons systems, it takes the 
tarring role. ‘This raises the question of 
who will control the aero-electronics 
defense business of the near future—the 
iirplane builders who were in at the 
start, the electronics companies that 
were originally the suppliers, or some- 
such as the rocket engine 
covert) 
¢ Time of Paradox—The struggle for 
dominance of defense production goes 
on quietly but none the less fiercely at 
a time when nothing seems fixed. Mili- 
tarv clectronics is a strange new out 
growth that defies standard definitions 
and business theories 
vou find the aircraft industry 
coing into the electronics business, and 
company—Ramo-W ool- 
dridge Corp.—as system engineer and 
overseer of the Air Force’s big missile 
You find that “components” 
be parts such as tubes or con 
mav be intricate and com- 
plete items such as radars or computers. 
You find that “production run,” in the 
industry's experience, may 
mean 100,000 television sets or it may 
mean 5 to 100 military items. 

As recently as 10 years some 
plane-builders couldn’t get anyone to 
make the “black boxes’ for the small- 
volume warplanes they had on order 
The electronics companies saw incom- 
parably more profit in the budding field 
of television. So the airplane companies 
cither had to develop their own elec 


dav, 


one else, 
makers 


Thus 


in clectronics 


projects 
ma 


censers or 


clectronics 


y 
ago, 
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tronics ability or had to back small 
specialists who would make what they 
needed 

¢ Gadgets Take Over—Almost over 
night the situation changed. Suddenly, 
the airplane reached speeds where it had 
to be navigated, steered, and delivered 
of its bombs or missiles by electronic 
and electro-mechanical gadgets. Before 
World War II, it had been content 
with a radio, and during the war added 
only a few items such as radar bomb- 
sights and _ blind-flying instruments. 
Now it was a mass of electronic gear 
equipped with wings. 

\ major airplane company studied 
this recent history and found: 

e In 1940-45, electronic equip- 
ment made up 2.5% of the weight of 
airplanes, represented 11.5% of the 
man-hours to build planes, and ac- 
counted for 16% of airplanes’ cost. 

e In 1945-50, electronics ac- 
counted for 6.4% of the weight, 23% 
of the labor, and 36% of the cost. 

¢ In 1950-55, it made up 10.3% 
of the weight, 38% of the labor, and 
48% of the cost. 

Today, another aircraft manufacturer 
guesses, electronics makes up 60% of 
the cost of weapons systems. ‘This may 
be high. Business weex’s Washington 
Bureau figures that the percentage of 
military aircraft spending that goes to 
electronics has nsen from about 18% 
in 1955 to 25% today and mav go as 
high as 40%. In missiles, about 35% 
of spending already goes to electronics. 
And missile procurement is increasing 
while that for aircraft is tapering off. 
e Wider Field—By no means all of 
military electronics is airborne or re- 
lated to planes or missiles. 

In air defense, for example, the least 
that a commander needs in order to 
use his weapons intelligently is a sur- 
veillance system, a communications net- 
work, a computer center, and a com- 
mand center crammed with electronic 
machinery. 


Electronic devices make up an in- 
creasing part of naval vessels, combat 
and support vehicles, weapons and 
projectiles of all sorts. As it reforms 
for nuclear warfare, the Army can be 
expected to use more electronics. With 
a division spread over 200 sq. mi., it 
will need fantastic new surveillance 
devices and more reliable and elaborate 
communications. For defense against 
missiles, new kinds of sensors must be 
data-linked with new counter-weapons 
that are capable of split-second response 
without a moment’s warning. 


|. Industry Shuffle 


All this adds up to a verv big mili- 
tarv electronics business. Either to hold 
their position as defense contractors or 
to gain a foothold in this business, air- 
craft companies are building up or buy- 
ing up their electronics divisions. TV 
makers such as Motorola, Inc., and 
Philco Corp. are getting into the field, 
in competition with the electronics 
giants such as General Electric Co. and 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Even au- 
tomobile builders—Ford Motor Co. and 
General Motors Corp.—have jumped 
into military electronics. 

The list of electronics producers for 
the military is far too long to print, 
but some examples will show how in- 
volved they are in this field: 

Bendix Aviation Corp. has been in 
military electronics since before World 
War II. More than 30% of its 1957 
sales of S711-million came from this 
business, which includes the control 
system for the B-58 Hustler bomber, 
navigation systems for planes, missile 
flight simulators for testing, and the 
prime contract on Navy's surface-to 
air Talos missile. (RCA has the prime 
contract on the land-based version; Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corp. makes the air- 
frame for both.) 

Burroughs Corp. estimates that 25% 
of its business, or $71-million, was in 
military electronics last vear and that 
the dollar figure should rise to $100- 
million this vear. 

Philco Corp. has a defense backlog 
30% higher than last vear, when 
military electronics accounted for more 
than $75-million of a total $372.6- 
million in sales. 

Motorola, Inc., keeps about 20% of 
its business in military clectronics, and 
it’s a profitable piece of business. Pres. 
Robert W. Galvin told stockholders 
that divisions making home and car 
radios have suffered sales decline and 
are losing money, while the industrial 
and military electronics division has 
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Cozy Chemical! 


When it comes to getting along in the chemical 
world, chlorine is one of the leading ‘‘mixers,’”’ with 
the ability to step in among so many tight little 
molecular groupings. In some cases, chlorine just 
nudges in among the atoms and makes room for 
itself. In others, it gets a little rougher, chasing 
away some atoms completely and preparing the way 
for the introduction of still other chemical pals. 

This reactivity of chlorine is the key to its diver- 
sified uses and to its inestimable value in the field 
of synthetic organic chemistry. Thousands of chem- 
ical processes are dependent upon chlorine and its 
power to establish favorable conditions within a 
molecular structure for the manufacture of the end 
products desired. Many of the refinements of our 


civilization are dependent upon chlorine . . . from 
its original uses in the bleaching of textiles and 
paper, and for its germicidal protection of water 
supplies and other public health applications, down 
to such modern products as plastics, synthetic rubber, 
solvents, vitamins, the new wonder drugs, high-test 
gasolines, non-toxic refrigerants, dyes, herbicides, 
insecticides and innumerable chemicals and chemical 
intermediates. 

Columbia-Southern, one of the nation’s leading 
producers of chlorine, has widespread facilities for 
serving industry from its plants in Barberton, Ohio; 
Natrium, West Virginia; Corpus Christi, Texas; Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; Jersey City, New Jersey; and 
3artlett, California. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company -« 


41 Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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In the Middle South—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi— 
there is water aplenty, from ground sources, lakes and 11 major 
rivers whose average daily flow totals 560 billion gallons—over 
three times the daily U. S. consumption. Plentiful water was a 
factor in the selection of the Middle South by these types of 
industries: petroleum, chemical, plastics, aluminum, pulp and 
paper, and agricultural processing. Do you need large quantities 
of water? 


Other Middle South assets include a wide variety of natural 
and imported resources, plentiful low-cost power and natural 
gas, international transportation facilities. 


Investigate the growth opportunities in The Middle South 


For a closer look at the Middle South, write 
or visit the MIDDLE SOUTH AREA OFFICE, 211 
International Trode Mart, New Orleans—or: 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Little Rock, Ark 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


New Orleans, La 
MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson, Miss 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 


New Orleans, La 
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increased sales (last year $45-million) 
and shows a profit. 

Raytheon Mfg. Co. owes its 20-year 
rise largely to military work. Before 
the war, it made tubes for radio re- 
ceivers, about $3-million sales per year. 
By 1945, sales were up to $170-million, 
mostly in radar. Last year, military elec- 
tronics made up 80% of $260-million 
sales. Raytheon stuck to military work 
in the postwar years wher few others 
were interested. Now it finds itself with 
complete system responsibility for two 
interceptor missiles—a unique claim 
among electronics companies. 

AC Spark Plug Div. of General Mo- 
tors is one of four prime contractors on 
the Thor intermediate-range ballistic 
missile, with charge over the guidance 
system. 

Ford Motor Co. went into electron 
ics, nucleonics, and missiles a couple of 
years ago by investing $10-million in a 
new subsidiary, Aeronutronic Systems, 
Inc. It took over a nucleus of 30 scien- 
tists and engineers who had quit Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp. to set up theif 
own outfit in Los Angeles. 


il. Aircraft Converts 


Missiles, of course, pose a problem of 
survival for the aircraft companies—so 
much of the finished product is dictated 
and actually produced by others. Doug- 
las Aircraft Co., Inc., for example, 1s 
the prime contractor for the Genie mis- 
sile. It gets $7,000 for the airframe that 
it makes; other contractors get $250,000 
for the engine, instrumentation, and 
nuclear warhead. 

So far, though, Douglas has held out 
against the trend among aircraft com- 
panies to plunge into electronics. It re- 
gards itself as primarily the “architect” 
for a weapon system, free to select and 
assemble the best engines, electronic 
cquipment, and other components that 
are available. It has close and friendly 
relations with propulsion people, such 
as Rocketdyne Div. of North American 
Aviation, Inc., and electronics people 
like Western Electric. It doesn’t want 
to upset these relations by striking out 
on its own in these fields. 
¢ Buying Expertise—Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., is in a slightly different position. 
It has expressed its desire to buy an elec- 
tronics company or to build up its own 
staff, yet it doesn’t want to cut itself off 
from established electronic sources. 

Lockheed is still looking, but it is 
finding it hard to buy a company. Pres. 
Courtlandt S. Gross points out that de- 
sirable companies are relatively scarce; 
besides, the price to an aircraft company 
would be steep. Stocks of electronics 
companies are “elling at 20 to 40 times 
earnings, comp.*ed with 6 or 8 times 
earnings for airciaft shares. 
¢ Hughes’ Success—At one time, years 
ago, Lockheed was looking at Hughes 
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DUV ERS UTYS CAPAC UU 


For any application — from delicate radar equipment to heavy Six plants, 4500 skilled workers, the latest production equipment, 23 


earth-moving machines — Fafnir is fulfilling industry's requirements Branch Offices, and 18 Warehouses insure Fafnir's capacity to produce 


for precision ball bearings. There are over 10,000 types and‘sizes and distribute these bearings to meet any customer's needs... worth 


of Fafnir ball bearings— the most diversified line in America bearing in mind. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FILLING NEEDS AS BROAD AS INDUSTRY ITSELF 
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Yubo produces both bucket ladder and hydraulic dredges 


417.) DREDGES 


MOVE MORE YARDS 
FOR MORE YEARS AT LESS COST 
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Since the turn of the century, the Yuba name 4 

has been synonymous with the best in dredge | 
design, development, manufacture and oper- 

ation. i 

These complex giants — with all the engi- 4 
neering, fabricating, machining and assembly 

skills they require — represent but a fraction l 

of the broadly diversified facilities, services 4 

and products of the various Divisions of Yuba. : 
For additional information on Yuba 

dredges, write Yuba Mining Division, Benicia, | 

California. ] 
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YUBA CONSOLIDATED INDUSTRIES, INC. 


351 California Street, San Francisco 4, California 
San Francisco Sales Office: 520 Balfour Building 
New York Sales Office: 530 Fifth Avenue 

Sales Offices and Representatives in Principal! Cities 


THE EIGHT DIVISIONS OF YUBA 

ADSCO DIVISION, Buffalo, N.Y. « CALSTEEL DIVISION, Richmond, Calif. © DALMOTOR 
DIVISION, Santa Clara, Calif. « MAGNA POWER TOOL CORP., Menlo Park, Calif. « YUBA 
HEAT TRANSFER DIVISION, Honesdale, Pa. « YUBA MANUFACTURING DIVISION, Benicia, Calif. 
YUBA MINING DIVISION, Benicia, Calif. ¢ YUBA SYSTEMS DIVISION, Menlo Park, Calif. 
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\ircraft Co., which grew from a tiny 
a‘reraft company in 1948 to a giant 
electronics company in 1953 (BW— 
May23’53,p85). 

In 1948, Hughes management de- 
cided that the only department of the 
nearly defunct company that was worth 
developing was a small electronics divi- 
sion headed by two scientists who later 
became famous: Dr. Simon Ramo and 
Dr. Dean Wooldridge (BW—Dec.28'57 
pl 10). 

Ramo and Wooldridge put together 
the first “‘svstem,”’ as engineers now use 
the word. They hooked up a radar, a 
computer, and an electronic gunsight to 
make a fire control system that would 
shoot down an enemy plane which the 
pilot couldn’t see. 

This system was adopted for prac- 
tically every Air Force fighter and most 
Navy, British, and Canadian fighters. 
Hughes had a near monopoly. thanks 
to its scientists’ inventiveness and the 
disinterest of most companies in mili- 
tary electronics. The production run 
on this svstem is considered the largest 
the U.S. will ever see in militarv elec- 
tronics: about 8,000 units in six vears 
Hughes’ sales reached $200-million in 
1953, are probably around $350-million 
a vear now. 
¢ Other Early Converts—Two other air- 
craft companies that got into electronics 
early are Bell Aircraft Corp. of Buffalo 
and North American Aviation, Inc., of 
Los Angeles. Both have also started 
making rocket engines and North Amer- 
ican has diversified into nuclear re- 
actors (BW —Dec.3’55,p84). 

More than 10 vears ago, North 
American started making electro-me- 
chanical equipment for its own planes 
“because nobody else wanted to 
bother.” It developed devices that are 
being used on a number of other com- 
panies’ products as well as its own. 
These include autonavigators, armament 
control svstems, flight control svstems, 
navigation-bombing, and computer 

Some of these things have civilian 
uses, too, such as the RE COMP com- 
puter and NUMILL, a_ tape-directed 
numerical control svstem for use with 
machine tools. In 1955, North Ameri 
can set up its electro-mechanical de- 
partment as a separate division, whose 
sales are estimated between SS80-million 
and $100-muillion a vear 

Bell Aircraft is deep in electronics 
and prepared to go still deeper. Savs 
John H. von Lonkhuvzen, manager of 
the Weapons Systems Din “If de 
fense svstems become entirelv  elec- 
tronic, we'll become entirelv electronic, 
although this seems very remote.” 

Bell makes guidance, navigation, 
fight control, and missile checkout 
equipment. It has developed a com- 
plete automatic landing system for air- 
craft, teaming up radar, radio, and 
computers, which can bring a_ plane 
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CIA LOR ID verecrs 


PACKAGE SAVINGS FOR YOU 


Fast to find hidden clues to savings in packaging . . . that’s your 
G-Man*. Just call him to the scene; he'll pick up the trail from there. 
He comes up with refreshing new solutions to protection, packing, 
shipping problems . . .with corrugated boxes. 


Whether you need regular containers in big volume or specially 
engineered packaging, call in this modern Sherlock now. 
He’s keen-eyed, ready—-and nearby. 


*Your Gaylord Man — of course 


PLANTS COAST TO COAST 


CONTAINER CORPORATION 
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75 diverse industries prosper in an ideal 


industrial, agricultural, recreational river valley. 


And a Marine Midland bank knows this area. 


Elmira is more than the “Glider Capital 
of America.”’ It’s the home of seventy- 
five industries, too. Industries that have 
attracted a many-skilled labor force, 
creating a retail trading area of about a 
quarter of a million people. The healthy 


business climate of Chemung County 


has the important extra advantage of 


pleasant living conditions in the remark- 
ably beautiful Finger Lakes region. 


Elmira, Elmira Heights and Horse- 


heads are easily accessible at the junc- 
tion of four railroads, two major high- 
ways and two airlines. Water and power 
are ample, and the area’s schools are 
modern and well staffed. 

Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York serves the Elmira 
area with eight offices. Write to Charles 
A. Winding, Chairman of the Board, if 
you'd like to know more about the op- 
portunities for business and industry. 


MARINE MIDLAND BANKS 


Growing with the state of New York 
through 160 offices in 85 communities 


Members Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





down safely under zero-zero conditions. 

Martin Co. of Baltimore savs about 
one-third of its current backlog of $795- 
million is in electronics. It predicts a 
tenfold increase in its electronic sales 
in 10 years, can easily see them reach 
ing $1-billion. 

Northrop Aircraft, Inc., of Haw- 
thorne, Calif., also foresees spectacular 
growth in electronics. It set up a new 
division, Nortronics, last September and 
is ready to build electronic systems or 
sub-systems for anybody's missiles or 
aircraft. William Ballhaus, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Nortronics 
Div., savs electronics sales of $60-mil- 
lion represent 20% of the company’s 
dollar volume. He expects electronics 
sales to rise to $300-million in five years, 
then to be 50% of the company’s sales. 

Ryan Acronautical Co. in San Diego 
also created an electronics division last 
fall. It specializes in one type of navi- 
gation system, for missiles or aircraft, 
military or private. Ryan is close to 
volume production on some models. 


lll. The Systems Idea 


Gross of Lockheed remarks that 
neither his company nor some of the 
others would be so eager to delve into 
clectronics if they could be sure the 
government would retain aircraft com- 
panies as managers of the weapons 
systems. 

“If operating responsibility goes to 
anybody who comes along,” he says, 
“the aircraft makers must acquire com- 
petence in electronics or take secondary 
position.” 
¢ Evolution—Traditionally, the airplane 
builder made the wings and fuselage, 
installing the so-called auxiliary equip- 
ment that the government bought from 
other sources: the engines, landing gear, 
radio, instruments, and so on. Until 
World War II, this other equipment 
was fairly standardized. ‘Then the 
planes began to be designed specifically 
for a special mission, and the compo- 
nents, too, were custom-designed. 

Now it has reached the point, in 
planes and even more completely in 
missiles, where every part has to be 
designed precisely for a given job. And 
the manager of the weapons system has 
to coordinate the whole project. 

The first pattern in missiles broke 
down the responsibility like this: 

¢ Small air-to-air missiles, whose 
principal technical problems are in the 
electronics field, were contracted to 
clectronics companies. 

¢ Ground-to-air missiles were split 
about evenly between electronics and 
aircraft companies. 

e Large missiles remained the 
prime responsibility of the aircraft 
manufacturers. However, the industry 
was disturbed by award of the svstems 
responsibility for the Atlas, Titan, and 
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He launches boats with telegrams: Norman Owens, 


President of Owens Yacht Company, announces new models 


to his dealers by attention-getting Western Union Telegrams. 





And the telegram is a written record...no mistake about it! 








Allis-Chalmers TRI-LIFT Trucks 





STACK NEARLY 1/2 HIGHER ) 


YET WORK 


IN LOW HEADROOM 


Wherever there’s room above, an 
Allis-Chalmers Tri-Lift truck en- 


ables you to stack higher, use up to 50 percent extra storage space. No penalty 
when you work around low overhead obstructions, either. 


Let your Allis-Chalmers material handling dealer demonstrate the advantages 
of Tri-Lift masts — or write direct for detailed literature. Allis-Chalmers, Mil- 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


waukee 1, Wisconsin. 


As rental property — 


STRAN-STEEL OFFICE-WAREHOUSE 
IS A BLUE-CHIP INVESTMENT 


Your Stran-Steel dealer is listed in the 
Yellow Pages under Steel Buildings or 
Buildings— Steel. 


Look what imagination and sound 
Stran-Steel engineering can do. This 
attractive Rigid Frame building was 
built specifically as rental property. 
Tenants occupy the 10 offices in the 
40’ x 60’ front section. The 40’ x 100’ 
column-free structure back of the offices 
is rented for warehouse use. 


Brick exterior of the office portion is 
applied to steel walls. Interior office is 
finished with sheetrock nailed directly 
to nailable Stran-Steel studs. Acous- 
tical tile and fiberglas insulation were 
also used to make the building firesafe. 


A Stran-Steel building can be job- 
tailored to your needs. And you get a 
building that has the rugged quality of 
steel plus the economy of volume pro- 
duction. For more facts, mail the coupon 
or phone your Stran-Steel dealer. 
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Dept. BW-45 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


Detroit 29, Michigan + Division of 


NATIONAL STEEL alg CORPORATION 
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| Stran-Stee! Corporation, Dept. BW-45 
| Detroit 29, Michigan 


| Please rush your Industrial Building Catalogs. 
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Thor missiles to Ramo-Wooldridge, an 
electronics company. Similarly, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. (a division of Sperry 
Rand Corp.) has the production con- 
tract for the Army’s Sergeant missile. 
¢ Whose Job?—The aircraft people 
have been warned outright that they no 
longer have a corner on prime contracts. 
“Development of future vehicles which 
are primarily electronic devices with 
frames designed to house the systems 
may be managed by electronics com- 
panies,” Malcolm A. MacIntyre, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, said in an 
April talk. 

“There is no corner on systems man- 
agement,” says James M. Bridges, di- 
rector of electronics in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search & Engineering. He cites an ex- 
ample of a missile prime contract—for 
the Terrier—that he thinks might well 
have gone to Sperry, an electronics ex- 
pert, instead of to Convair, an airframe 
builder. When Convair took the con- 
tract, he says, it had to create a new 
tvpe of management in electronics. 
¢ Profitability—Apart from making up 
sales losses in other products such as 
TV sets, airplanes, or autos, companies 
are intrigued by military electronics 
because of its small but sure profit and 
its high content of engineering, which 
helps them keep in the front of tech- 
nological advances. 

“Research and development contracts 
are not too profitable,” says Henry F. 
Argento, vice-president and _ general 
manager of Philco’s government and 
industrial division. “But production 
contracts eliminate the risk of guessing 
the wants of the market—a factor that 
is inherent in civilian production. 
Therefore, profits are greater on a lesser 
risk.” 

An AC Spark Plug Div. spokesman 
points out that the small production 
runs aren’t necessarily a weakness of 
this business. Five or 10 units of a 
complicated piece of military electronics 
mav have more labor content and dollar 
value than 500,000 commercial units 
such as TV sets. 

The parts that go into military elec- 
tronic gear are vastly upgraded in value, 
too. They are no mere fringe of civilian 
electronics materials. Military equip- 
ment must be built for best perform- 
ance under the worst conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture, vibration, and abuse. 
A radio receiver for an infantryman 
may contain the same type of parts as 
your table set, but it may cost 10 or 20 
times as much, because of the quality 
of the parts and the rigor of the testing. 

A germanium transistor for a good- 
quality portable or auto radio, for ex- 
ample, costs less than $1; a silicon tran- 
sistor for militarv use ranges from $6 to 
$56. Diodes cost $4 to $7. And there 
are 3,000 transistors and 12,000 diodes 
in each Titan missile. END 
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Are YOU behind it? 


If you’re behind schedule producing high-precision parts, Pratt & Whitney 
Numerical Control can put you back in the game! Whenever tolerances tighten, 
production slows down. Extra care is required. Machine operators get the jitters 
Schedules break down, and bottlenecks develop. By contrast — when you put your 
high-precision jobs on Pratt & Whitney Jig Borers, Hole Grinders or Rotary Tables 
equipped with Numerical Control — work is positioned automatically by data supplied 
from a punched tape. Work requiring ten-thousandths limits is handled many times 
faster than a manually operated machine can handle the broadest tolerances. 
High-precision work can be put and kept on accurately predictable production 
schedules. Costly spoilage resulting from ‘human errors in reading data or setting 
dials is eliminated. Output is multiplied many times. 

If production bottlenecks are a problem in your plant, take time to discuss 
Numerical Control in detail with a Pratt & Whitney Specialist. You’ll find it’s time 
well spent. At the same time, ask for details on our Extended Payment Plan. Write to 
Pratt & Whitney Company, Inc., 41 Charter Oak Boulevard, West Hartford, Conn. 
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PRATT & WHITNEY 


FIRST CHOICE FOR ACCURACY 
MACHINE TOOLS «- GAGES « CUTTING TOOLS 








A DOOR IS OPENED 
»»- IN PLASTICS 


Microphotograph shows diiso- 


cyanates of a type made by 
Allied Chemical, reacting with 
alkyd resin and water to forma 


plastics compound 








DIVISIONS: 
NITROGEN *°* 








A good part of our business at Allied Chemical is the devel- 
opment and production of raw materials for plastics and fiber 
products. While we're not the biggest specialists in this field, 
we're not the smallest either. We feel that some of our de- 
velopments (over 3,000 products from six divisions) provide 
improved materials from which businessmen like yourself 
can make better products—with better margins of profit. 


Since that’s a broad statement, we want to back it up with 


a few practical examples of how we've helped businessmen: 


Plastic chassis eliminates 140 assembly steps. A leading man- 
ufacturer saved his firm 140 operations in assembling the 
chassis for a centralized electrical control system for aircraft. 
That's right— 140 
forced molding compound produced by our Barrett Divi- 
sion. Called Plaskon Alkyd 440, it resists arcing better than 


by making the chassis of a glass-rein- 


any other thermosetting plastic material and has exception- 


ally good dielectric strength. 


Remarkable rope has thousands of pounds more strength. 
Rope is rope of course but some is better than others, as 
one of our customers has just proved. This manufacturer took 
our new fiber, a special type of nylon called Caprelan, and 


built a rope with vastly greater strength. Sells a lot of it, too. 


BARRETT ° 
SEMET-SOLVAY ° 


GENERAL CHEMICAL ° 
SOLVAY PROCESS ° 


New method of construction 
with reinforced polyester plas- 
tic panels, using ingredients 
made by ALLIED CHEMICAL. 











IS OPENED BY ALLIED CHEMICAL 
TO NEW BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES IN PLASTICS 


Why not? A thinner towline made of Caprolan does the job of a 
thicker conventional nylon rope, and leaves manila far behind. 
Caprolan yarns are made by our NATIONAL ANILINE Division, 


Replaceable “foam sandwich” cuts trucking costs. A strong 
plastic called urethane can be foamed between sheets of ply- 
wood to torm lightweight, replaceable insulating panels for 
refrigerator trucks—reducing total body weight and cutting 
refrigerating costs. Made from chemicals our National 
ANILINE Division calls Nacconates, urethanes can be pro- 
duced in many different forms. Some foams can be sewed, 
die-cut or sliced. Others let you build in the amount of stiff- 
ness or flexibility you want. Still other urethanes can be 


either foamed-in-place or pre-formed 
Could we open some doors for you to new ideas in materials 


technology? Just write Dept. 68B, Allied Chemical ¢ orpora- 
tion, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. 


Plaskon, Caprolan and Nacconate are Allied Chemical trademarks 
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Are your 
products 


AWKWARD 


to 
package? 














Bemis flexible packaging may solve your problem 
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WHAT'S MORE AWKWARD thin half-empty coffee cups and food EXPENSIVELY AWKWARD! The big 4’ x8’ sheets of highly finished 
if ive wondered what the hostess does with this mess, plywood were a packaging nightmare—before Bemis. Now, light, 
i Bemis paper bag! Proved in government service, inexpensive, beautifully printed Bemis PSP bags are effecting 
! ted paper mt leak for 24 hours. Want a savings all along the line—factory, shipping and retailing. Could 
is that ll hold water? Contact Bemis Semis flexriiility etfeet graceful savings for you? 
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{Sys Write: Product Development, 
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Washington and London this week moved closer toward coordinating 
their foreign economic policies. 


That’s the initial outcome of the top-level debate in Washington over 
economic “interdependence,” highlighted by the exchanges between Pres 
Eisenhower anc Britain’s Prime Minister Macmillan. 


Powerful pressure on the West to integrate its economic policies stems 
from: 


¢ Uncertainty over the U.S. recession——how long it will last, how wide- 
spread its effects may become. 


¢ Serious doubts that Western Europe’s Common Market will work out 
successfully in the near future, what with the economic crisis in France. 


¢ Growing economic nationalism in all underdeveloped areas, particularly 
in our own backyard, Latin America. 


Macmillan isn’t happy with the way the West is fighting the cold war 
on the economic front. He fears that the West isn’t prepared to meet a reces- 
sion in Western Europe or another major Middle East crisis Either of these 
possibilities would play into Moscow’s hands. They could lead to 


¢ Stepped-up West European trade with the Soviet Union, partly supplant: 
ing Europe’s traditional trade with the Western Hemisphere. 


¢ A new oil crisis in Western Europe, growing out of the campaign of 
Egypt’s Pres. Nasser to get control of oil-producing countries in the Middle 
East 


Macmillan is optimistic about the West’s holding its own in most under- 
developed countries. But that depends, to a large extent, on sales and prices 
of raw materials from these countries. A further downturn in commodities 
would open the door to Soviet deals and political penetration 


Macmillan’s idea is to muster the West’s financial resources as effec- 
tively as possible. That would help bolster free world trade and prevent 
Moscow from explciting unpredictable emergencies 


The French crisis is adding urgency to the push for economic coordina- 
tion among the Western powers. 


The Common Market is virtually unworkable—for the time being. 
Premier de Gaulle’s new government has made it clear that France won't 
be able to lower tariffs and import quotas next January. when the Common 
Market scheme is scheduled to begin operating. 


De Gaulle’s government needs immediate outside help to avert financial 
bankruptcy. West Germany, Italy, and the Benelux countries are about to 
offer it a loan. But the loan will depend on France’s willingness not to apply 
import restrictions on its five Common Market partners 


Yet this would certainly lead to trade discrimination by Britain and 
other countries, aimed at the Common Market 


Washington is taking a more relaxed attitude than the British toward 
these foreign economic problems. 


It’s mostly interested in efforts to channel more investment capital into 
underdeveloped countries. The Macmillan visit to Washington has given 
fresh impetus to new plans for: 
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* Studying the possibility of creating a multilateral development agency 
affiliated with the World Bank. 


* Increasing the Export-Import Bank’s lending authority by $2-billion. 


* Asking Congress next year for an additional $1-billion for the new 
Development Loan Fund—if it grants most of this year’s requested $625- 
million. 


* Boosting the resources of the International Monetary Fund, partly to 
meet Britain’s effort to expand free world monetary reserves. 


The Administration also is tackling the crucial problem of stabilizing 
prices of overseas commodities, such as coffee and nonferrous metals. 


The U.S. is participating in a 24-nation coffee conference that began 
work in Washington this week. The conference hopes to reach a coffee- 
marketing agreement acceptable to both Latin American and African 
producers. 


Beyond this, the Administration is already holding talks with metal- 
producing countries to search for ways to stabilize prices. 


Traditionally, the U.S. has kept aloof from international commodity 
agreements. If these new plans become established U.S. policy, it would 
mean a big change, in the direction of free world economic “interde- 
pendence.” 

— —_ 


Brazil’s economic crisis, stemming from coffee overproduction, has 
eased off momentarily. Rio got a $37.5-million standby credit from the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund last week. It also won some credits from private 
U.S. banks 


But Brazil still faces economic troubles ahead. It’s asking the Ex-Im 
Bank for at least a $100-million loan and seeking more help from private 
banks here. 


Moscow is trying to exploit the Brazilian crisis by hinting at big trade 
and aid offers—in exchange for political concessions. The latest Soviet 
bait is an unofficial offer to swap 1.5-million bbl. of oil for coffee. Rio 
could hardly refuse, if Moscow really means business. 


Pres. Kubitschek’s exchange of letters with Pres. Eisenhower points 
up the seriousness of the Brazilian crisis—and the need for an inter-Ameri- 
can conference to discuss ways of coping with Latin economic troubles. 


The House this week voted overwhelmingly to extend the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for five years. The bill gives Eisenhower the power 
to cut tariffs up to 25%. 


The Administration made some concessions to protectionist industries. 
But it saved the trade program from crippling amendments. 


The Senate debate on the program will run longer and hotter than 
in the House. Senators from oil, mining, and textile states will seek specific 
commodity quotas and tariff hikes. 


Secy. of State Dulles may get a clearer picture of French foreign policy 
from his forthcoming visit with Premier de Gaulle. The visit may also pave 
the way for a conference in Washington between de Gaulle and Eisenhower. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 14, 1958, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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It will pay you to check up on weighing 


efficiency in 


For proper cost control, efficient weighing 
is a prime requirement. Weight records 
directly affect costs, quality, inventory 
control and customer billing. You can 
avoid weighing errors and inadequate 
weight data by placing the right scales 
in the right places... all properly inte- 
grated in a plant-wide weighing system to 
supply basic accounting records on ma- 
terials received, transferred and shipped. 
You can easily check up on the job your 
scales are now doing. Just ask for the exclu- 


SCAL 


your plant! 


sive Toledo Weight Fact Kit. A Toledoman 

will gladly explain how it will help you de- 

tect and correct weighing inefficiencies 
in your plant. RE- 
QUEST YOUR 
WEIGHT FACT 
KIT NOW. No obli- 
gation. Address 
Toledo Scale, 1400 
Telegraph Road, 
Toledo 12, Ohio. 


Headquarters for 
Weighing Systems 
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“L.5 COUNTING 
» 


LUCAS -ROTAX supplies additional security 


for its employees... 


Luge pe he calif 
a. 


Men at precision grinders turn out airplane parts in one of the Company’s modern machine shops. 


with GROUP INSURANCE 
from NEW YORK LIFE 


For its skilled employees in machine shops and offices, 
Lucas-Rotax—Canada’s leading producer of jet aircraft 
fuel and electrical systems—furnishes an employee benefits 
program which includes a Group Insurance Plan from New 
York Life. 

Specifically designed by New York Life for Lucas-Rotax, 
the plan combines the basic protection of Life Insurance 
with vital benefits provided by Hospital, Surgical, Major 
Medical and Weekly Indemnity coverages. 

Purpose of the plan is to help an employee meet the ex- 
pense when he or a member of his family needs extensive 
medical attention. Weekly Indemnity coverage pays the em- 
ployee a benefit for loss of time during periods of disability. 

At Lucas-Rotax, this additional security is an important 


factor in promoting better employee morale and produc- 
tivity. If you would like to know how your firm can benefit 
from a low-cost, easily administered Group Insurance Plan 
from New York Life, call your agent, broker or write direct 
for full information. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
(In Canada: 320 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario) 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness insurance « Pension Plans 





In Washington 


Tardy Congress Rushes Work 


On Appropriations Measures 


With a new fiscal year opening July 1, Congress has 
buckled down for its annual appropriations race with 
the calendar. 

At midweek, Congress had passed and sent to the 
White House only three of the regular big money bills: 
Agriculture, $3.191-billion; Interior, $459-million; and 
Treasury-Post Office, $4.108-billion. 

But the appropriations pace is quickening. In recent 
days: 

* The House passed the biggest of all the bills, 
$38.409-billion for defense, and sent it to the Senate, 
which probably will add a few hundred million on its 
own initiative. The House bill provided $208-million 
more than the Administration had requested. 

* The House Appropriations Committee approved 
an $849.5-million public works bill—a “pork barrel” 
measure that includes money for 44 projects that Pres. 
Eisenhower has not budgeted. 

¢ A $6.137-billion bill for independent federal agen- 
cies has won Senate approval and now must be recon- 
ciled with a House version that is $412-million smaller. 
The Senate bill is some $115-million above Adminis- 
tration requests. 

¢ ‘The Senate Appropriations Committee cleared for 
floor debate a Commerce Dept. money bill of $1.012- 
billion, about $63-million more than the House had 
voted and $30-million above Administration figures. The 
Civil Aeronautics Administration will get well over $420- 
million of the total. 

Events this week underscored the little appreciated 
fact that the appropriations process is a continuing one. 
For example, with the fiscal 1959 Agriculture Dept. 
appropriation only recently through the legislative mill, 
the President sent to Congress a $287.9-million supple- 
mental request for the coming 12 months, mainly for 
payments to farmers under the acreage reserve program. 
Ihe President also put in supplements to other 1959 
appropriations bills, currently at various stages of Con- 
gressional advancement, amounting to another $377- 
million. 

* _- 


Navy Blames Rising Costs 
For Cutback in Ship Program 


The Navy touched off a round of speculation this 
week when it announced a $490-million cutback in its 
shipbuilding program. ‘The move came shortly after 
the Navy's 1959 budget had been approved by the 
House, and just before it was slated to go before the 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 

Chopped from the Navy’s program are four new 
guided missile frigates costing $50-million each, two 
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destroyer escorts at $15-million each, conversion of two 
cruisers to carry guided missiles at $100-million each, 
and the equipping of an aircraft carrier to allow it to 
handle helicopters. 

Rising cost of shipbuilding was given by the Navy as 
the reason for the cut. It said the move was necessary 
to provide adequate money for other ship construction. 
The ships canceled were authorized in fiscal 1957 and 
1958. No request, however, was made to Congress in 
the current budget for more money to compensate for 
the rising prices. In fact, the House approved virtually 
all of the shipbuilding money that the Navy had re- 
quested. 

Observers are wondering whether the $490-million cost 
blunder the Navy admits is merely a snowballing of 
estimate errors, or if it means a bigger shift to sub- 
marines as the keystone of Navy defense. 


CAA Will Get Requested Funds 


As Plans Advance for Air Control 


Government efforts to solve the midair collision 
problem moved forward on several fronts this week: 

* Both houses of Congress have agreed to appro- 
priate $175-million for the acquisition and installation of 
new air trafic control facilities—one of the few times 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administration has gotten 
every penny for which it asked. 

¢ CAA announced that it would apply phosphores- 
cent orange paint to its fleet of 92 planes to show how 
aircraft could be made more conspicuous. At least four 
airlines also are trying the paint, but the Air Trans- 
port Assn. says it’s questionable whether the paint is 
effective at a distance. : 

¢ Government air traffic experts, working to reduce 
the costly time the new jet airliners must spend while 
waiting to land, have come to the conclusion that the 
delays would be far shorter if the jets were treated like 
other planes. 

Since jets have a ravenous appetite for fuel at lower 
altitudes, it has been widely assumed that special pro- 
cedures would have to be set up to allow them to make a 
rapid letdown from high altitudes shortly before landing. 
This, in turn, was expected to complicate the approaches 
of slower conventional planes. 

However, researchers at CAA’s technical development 
center at Indianapolis have found that this isn't so— 
the jets will cause less delay to everybody concerned 
if they're fed into the regular low altitude approach 
pattern. 

Meanwhile, the Intercontinental Electronics Corp. 
argues that the best answer to air trafic control problems 
may be to let the pilot act as his own controller through 
airborne television. 

Spokesmen for the company say existing techniques 
for television display of radar data would allow TV 
transmission to the pilot of the same picture seen by the 
ground controller. 

After identifying his particular “blip” on the screen 
in his cockpit, the pilot then could thread his way 
through the traffic around him. 
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Grievance 


Big Three’s curtailment of 
company time for union activity 
could trigger a strike—or lead 
to settlement. 


Members of the United Auto Work- 
ers shown in the picture are doing 
something they haven’t had to do in 
more than 10 years—pay dues directly 
to a union representative. Since the 
dues check-off has been ended, it’s part 
of the new UAW-Big Three armed 
truce relationship that is finishing its 
second week. The relationship is out- 
wardly placid, but events of the week 
showed it could become ruffled. 

The possibility of trouble lies on 
the level of the union’s second-line 
leadership—the in-plant stewards and 
committeemen—with whom Chrysler 
Corp. was having problems most of 
this week. The stewards and commit- 
teemen are UAW ’s “non-coms,” the 
people who make the union machinery 
tick. It’s their job to hear and fight 
for the union members’ grievances and 
gripes. 
¢ Contract Terms—Normally, a labor 
agreement between a union and man- 
agement specifies in one form or another 
the number of stewards or commi’tee- 
men permitted in a plant—one steward 
for so many hourly rated employees. 
The contract also details how much time 
these union representatives can spend 
on unicn business while being paid by 
the company. 

When the Big Three labor agree- 
ments expired the end of last month, 
one feature of the new operating rules 
was a restriction on the activities of 
stewards and committeemen while on 
company time. At General Motors, 
where some union representatives for- 
erly could use up to 35 hours a week 
handling grievances, the tirae was cut in 
half—which, GM says, is still a little 
more than the average time formerly 
being used by the union men. At Ford, 
only four hours a day can now be spent 
cn union affairs. At Chrysler, the time 
was cut to not more than five hours for 
some committeemen, two hours for 
others. 
¢ Tender Spot—If the auto companies 
deliberately set out to embarrass and 
harass the union, they could pick few 
more effective ways than to cramp the 
activities of stewards and committee- 
men. But they strongly deny any in- 

Pi tent at harassment, which, while they 
ee > = are still negotiating, could be the basis 
wn for a ‘laft-Hartley unfair-labor-practices 

eat complaint. 
DUES GET PAID—but now that UAW has no contract they are paid to a union repre- Rather, the companies savy, the cur- 
sentative at the plant’s gate instead of being deducted from paychecks. tailment of the activities of the union 
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ssue Looms in Auto Bargaining 


representatives was dictated by this sit- 
uation: During the no-contract period, 
the companies are seeking to maintain 
oiderly operation of their plants. This 
necessitates continuing machinery for 
handling grievances. GM and Ford feel 
that the time they have allotted the 
committeemen is sufficient for work on 
grievances; what has been eliminated is 
the additional time that the union 
representatives spent for other union 
business. 

While convinced that they are well 
within their rights in cutting down the 
time commiutteemen spend on umon 
business, the auto companies at the 
same time cannot duck the fact that 
this action is the one most likelv to 
make UAW anxious to come to terms 
on a new contract. Unhappiness on 
the part of the union’s in-plant repre- 
sentatives could lead to the very thing 
UAW’s top leadership is trying to 
avoid: a strike or a shutdown “due to 
a labor dispute.” 
¢ For Example—A case study of this 
thorny situation went on at Chrysler 
all week. 

Chrysler's problems with its in-plant 
union men are unique. At the former 
Briggs plants, now the Automotive 
Body Div., Chrvsler claims it has had 
the highest proportion of stewards and 
committeemen in the industrv. So one 
of the first things it did after its con 
tract ran out was to cut down on the 
number 

In addition, Chrysler for two vears 
has been plagued with work standards 
disputes as it has tried to bring its efh- 
ciency up to.that of GM and Ford. 
Bit by bit, it has been tightening up 
on work standards and consequently 
stirring up a mass of grievance cases. 
When it cut down the time permitted 
for handling grievances, the dam broke. 

At one plant after another, some com- 
mitteemen and stewards were charged 
with handling grievances outside the 
hours stipulated by management. They 
were suspended from their jobs. On 
one day, 100 union representatives were 
under suspension. In some cases, these 
men called on workers to quit their 
jobs. As a result, the company closed 
the plant. 

UAW local and international officials 
reacted promptly, urging the workers 
to return to their jobs. They said work- 
ers and committeemen must exercise 
“patience.” The difficulty of keeping 
the Chrysler workers in line seems to 
be one of the unannounced reasons 
Walter Reuther himself took personal 
charge of the Chrysler department of 
the union this week. 
¢ Uneasy Peace~Two other incidents 
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also showed how uneasy is the peace 
between UAW and the Big Three. Ata 
GM Fisher Body plant near Pittsburgh, 
the local union president called his 
men out on strike in a dispute over 
work standards and alleged safety haz- 
ards. UAW headquarters in Detroit 
quickly sent troubleshooters down to 
get the workers back on their jobs. And 
at Chrysler’s missile plant near Detroit, 
workers threatened a strike, partly in 
resentment over the fact that the com 
pany has granted salary workers a cost- 
of-living and productivity increase that 
was in the company offer to UAW—but 
denied to production workers after the 
union rejected a two-year extension of 
1955-58 terms. 

¢ No Progress—If these recurring trou- 
ble spots were putting pressure for con 
tract settlement on either company or 


union, it wasn’t apparent at the negoti- 
ating tables. All three companies met 
with UAW bargaining teams nearly ev- 
ery day? sometimes in half-day sessions, 
sometimes all day. Afterward, the com- 
ment was always the same: “No prog- 
ress.” ‘The negotiators apparently were 
waiting for something to happen out- 
side the bargaining rooms. 

That “something” most likely will 
happen in the plants, where the com- 
panies quietly believe UAW’s non- 
coms eventually will either foment 
strikes or begin pressing the bargaining 
teams to settle. And just as firmly, the 
UAW top leadership believes that the 
“something” that will happen in the 
plants will be such a showing of reso- 
luteness by their members that man- 
agement will at last be persuaded the 
union will not crack. 





THE LABOR ANGLE 





High-stakes collective bargain 
ing, such as that under way in 
Detroit, creates problems for re- 
porters trying to keep up with 
developments. Mostly, the parties 
are close-mouthed. If negotiations 
aren’t moving favorably, they may 
be provocative in what they say 
and how they put it. So, newsmen 
have to dig hard—and often far 
afield—for facts or hints of facts. 

Often newsmen must rely on 
unidentified informants. Some 
times these spokesmen know what 
is going on behind the 
doors of bargaining rooms. Some 
times thev don’t. 

Last week, Tom Nicholson of 
The Detroit Free Press gave the 
hard-pressed negotiators in the 
auto industry one of their first real 
chuckles in weeks. In discussing 
the semantics of reporting on con 
tract negotiations, he offered these 
definitions 

Spokesman: A skillful poker 
plaver used by the union or one 
of the auto companies to make a 
point—if possible, without letting 
anyone know why it might be 
important, or whether it is based 
on fact or a strategic bluff. 

Observer: Another reporter “‘In- 
terviewed” in press room or bar 

Qualified observer: A_ reporter 
from an out-of-town paper, con 


close d 





A Peek Behind the Vei 


sidered to have a Big View of what 
might be going on in bargaining. 

Highly qualified observer: The 
reporter writing the story and 
presenting his own special hunch 
about what might be happening. 

Unimpeachable source: Someone 
right so often before that the re 
porter is willing to take another 
chance. 

Usually reliable source 
body who might be wrong. 

Source close to the union—or 
company: Maybe a member of the 
bargaining committee, but most 
likely the brother-in-law of an 
employee or someone who talked 
with a man who talked with some 
one from GM, Ford, Chrvsler, or 
the auto union. 

Source close to the bargaining 
table: It could be a_ bargaining 
technician or just somebody who 
went through the negotiating 
room wastebasket and interpreted 


Some 


doodles of daggers dripping blood 
and cryptic jotted = on 
memo pad sheets—“‘st?”” which 
could mean what about a_ steak 
for dinner or shall we strike? 

Source with a working under 
standing of the economic picture 
in the automotive industry a 
dealer? Or another newsman who 
agrees that the auto industry 1s 
in a heck of a mess? 


notes 
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SOUTHERN SCREW'S 
NEW BULK PACK 
SAVES YOUR SPACE 


< 


Get multiple space- and time-saving advantages AT NO 
EXTRA COST TO YOU regardiess of the size of your 
operation or whether your materials are moved by power 
or by hand 

Southern Screw's completely redesigned bulk packing sys- 
tem meets strict industrial standards for faster, more 
efficient materials movement 


Based on the new carton and palletized system, standard 
pocorn quantities for each item have been established 
Write for new chart, BP-1, which defines these standard 
packing quantities. For your cone address Southern 
Screw Company, Box 1360, Statesville, N 


Wood Screws @ Tapping Screws © Wood Drive Screws © 
Machine Screws & Nuts © Hanger Bolts © Carriage Bolts 


Warehouses: New York @ Chicago @ Dallas @ Los Angeles 


scetiw COMPANY 


LEND AN EAR 


it may surprise you to learn— 


that getting the exact type of Coated 
Paper to do a specific job . fulfill a 
compound or component requirement is 
no problem at al! if you come to ACP 
Specialists in a specialized field, our 
‘custom-made’ coated papers are already 
at work in many nationally known prod 
ucts. We'll be glad to tell you more — 
simply let us know your requirements 
There's no obligation, of course. 


THE APPLETON COATED 


-, PAPER COMPANY 
" APPLETON + WISCONSIN 
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Senate Labor Bill Backfires 


Mitchell’s unexpected attack snags the quiet passage 
aimed at by the mild Kennedy-lves union control measure. 
Both senators hit back bitterly as opposition is unified. 


A hot political wrangle over laws to 
curb racketeering in labor broke out in 
Congress this week after simmering for 
two vears. 

Just when it seemed the Senate would 
give quiet approval to a mild labor 
control bill proposed by Labor Com- 
mittee Chmn. John F. Kennedy, the 
subject blew up into a main event 
Congressional fight. 

Kennedy, a Massachusetts Democrat, 
and Sen. Irving Ives, a New York Re- 
publican, had jointly sponsored the 
mild measure as “bi-partisan.” Both are 
members of the Senate rackets investi- 
gating committce. 

Kennedy and Ives believed that their 
joint approach would check any sharp 
partisan reactions; they thought they 
could get their bill through the Senate 
quickly and almost unscathed. After 
that, the strategy was to pressure the 
House into taking up the bill, despite 
its reluctance to get into the subject. 

Sen. John L. McClellan, the chair- 
man of the rackets committee—and the 
spokesman for the conservative South- 
ern Democrats on this subject—ap- 
proved the Kennedy plan although 
he had urged much stronger measures. 

Last week, Kennedy's Labor Com- 
mittee voted 12-to-l in favor of the 
moderate bill for disclosure and policing 
of the affairs of unions and their off- 
cers. This seemed to assure that the 
Senate would pass the bill—or at least a 
facsimile of it. 

This week, the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tiation blew this skyhigh. The fuse was 
applied from Switzerland by Labor 
Secyv. James P. Mitchell, who is in 
Geneva attending an international labor 
conference. He learned the bill’s con- 
tents by transatlantic telephone and 
promptly labeled it as “completely in- 
effective.” 

Mitchell’s words helped to cement 
the Republican opposition to the Ken- 
nedy bill that had begun to disintegrate 
when its leader, Sen. William F. Know- 
land, took a drubbing in the California 
gubernatorial primary while running on 
a labor control platform. 

Kennedy took this hard, claiming 
that the Labor Dept.’s solicitor, Stuart 
Rothman, acting in Mitchell’s absence, 
hadn’t objected to the bill last week. 
He called Mitchell's long-distance state- 
ment “inaccurate and irresponsible . . . 
demonstrating the communications be- 
tween the Labor Dept. and Mitchell 
were garbled.” 

But Ives felt the 


blow most. He 


promptly joined Kennedy in criticizing 
Mitchell’s remarks as “uncalled for.” 
He accused Mitchell of “trying to 
make a Republican thing” out of the 
reform bill. Then Ives, who is retiring 
from Congress this year due to failing 
health, snapped, “I’m not going to end 
my career doing this kind of monkey 
business.” Ives remarked that he 
hadn’t been advised in advance of 
Mitchell’s statement and_ sarcastically 
noted: “That's the way we Republicans 
play ball.” 

Che Labor Secretary criticized almost 
every section of the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
saving it would weaken already-existing 
safeguards for ethical unionism. Here 
are some of his points, with Kennedy- 
Ives rebuttals: 

e Mitchell said the bill would ex- 
empt 60% of unions—the small ones, 
with up to a $25,000 treasury and/or 
200 members—from reporting financial 
dealings to his office, including many 
that now do report. Kennedy’s retort: 
The exemption of small unions covers 
only 7% of total union membership. 

_@ Mitchell charged that these ex- 
emptions would allow paper locals “like 
those controlled by persons such as 
Johnny Dio” to conceal their affairs. 
Kennedy said that the Labor Secretary 
could under his bill end any exemption. 

e Mitchell argued that the bill 
would perpetuate the “no-man’s-land” 
where disputes are not handled by 
either the National Labor Relations 
Board or the states. Ives retorted that 
a section ordering the NLRB to take 
smaller cases would be “‘the first attack” 
on no-man’s-land. 

To Mitchell’s complaints that the 
Secretary would be compelled to in- 
spect union books without subpoena 
power, Kennedy says he is willing to in- 
clude this in the bill. “But this was his 
|Mitchell’s] only constructive sugges- 
tion,” the senator added. 

Mitchell and the senators are ap- 
parently agreed on some parts of the 
legislation—secret ballot elections of of- 
ficers; control of trusteeships; barring 
ex-convicts from union office, criminal 
penalties for false filing, embezzlement 
cf union funds, or the destruction or 
falsification of union books. 

Labor unions would win some points 
under the measure. The Kennedy bill 
includes proposals, already sponsored 
by the Administration, allowing eco- 
nomic strikers to vote in representation 
elections and easing some Taft-Hartley 
restrictions on construction unions. END 
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HOW TO GET A 


- em, me 


WHEN YOU BUY OFFICE CHAIRS 


Just be sure to buy Sturgis chairs with fiber 
glass bases. Why? Because fiber glass bases 
never need refinishing, never wear out 
Forty-four executive and secretarial models 


} 


priced from $24.50 Zone 1. A colorful bro 


chure tells all. The Sturgis 
Company, Sturgis 
inquiries to the company’s General 


Offices, 154 E.-Erie Street, Chicago 1 





SUBURBAN LOGGER © 


A ROTARY SAW AND A CHAIN SAW 


Here's an amazing new suburban 
power tool—2 saws in 1! A pow- 
erful 644" rotary saw, with auto- 
matic safety clutch, rip guide and 
mitre gauge. Perfect for ripping, 
notching, mitering lumber. De- 
velops 4700 rpm. Add chain saw 
converter, and you've got a ter- 
rific chain saw for pruning and 
trimming, removing brush, cut- 
ting firewood, fence posts, even 


logging big trees! No load speed: 


COMPLETE 
2500 feet per minute. 


At many bardware and lawn & garden 


e.. | stores or send check direct to... 
a yr >PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS, INC. 
ry sl 320 W. 83rd. St., Chicago 20, Iilinois 


Comparable to two saws 
selling for $200 or more! 
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Building Boost 


Unions and contractors 
in southern Illinois pledge to 
end featherbedding that has 
stalled work. 


What can an industrial district do 
when it finds its growth has been stifled 
by a national reputation for exorbitant 
building costs? 

One answer is to bring building 
trades unions and contractors together 
in an agreement against featherbedding 
and jurisdictional strikes, and to line up 
industry to help do the enforcing job. 
his is what happened last week in the 
Illinois “East Side” of St. Louis where 
most of its heavy industry is located. 
¢ Bad Reputation—A year ago this 25- 
mile-long belt of industrial land border- 
ing the Mississippi River was suffering 
from one of the worst construction 
labor reputations in the country. At 
least $100-million worth of new con- 
struction had bypassed the area in 10 
years. 

Seventeen East Side industries con- 
ducted an extensive survey into the rea- 
sons. Among other factors, they 
learned that national contractors were 
adding 15% to 75% to their bids to 
cover East Side labor costs—low build- 
ing trades productivity plus a bewilder- 
ing variety of non-contract working re- 
strictions and make-work practices. 

By last week, things had changed. 
Officers of nine of the most important 
craft unions in the district and its gen- 
cral contractors organization, the South- 
cm Illinois Builders Assn., signed the 
10-point Statement of Policy that the 
AFL-CIO’s Building & Construction 
lrades Dept. adopted last February 
(BW —Feb.15'58,p129). 

Thus, they changed a well-meaning 
description of national labor policy into 
what amounts to a contractual commit- 
ment for a specific area. ‘The East Side 
is one of the first areas where local 
union resistance has not blocked efforts 
to put the 10 points into effect 
¢ Immediate Results—Two big East 
Side industries reacted immediately. 
The Granite City Stee] Co. announced 
that ‘“‘as a direct result,” it will build 
a new main office building for itself and 
the First Granite City (Ill.) National 
Bank. And Shell Oil announced a 
major expansion of its big Wood River 
(Ill.) refinery. 

Nicholas P. Veeder, chairman of th« 
board and president of Granite City 
Steel, underlined the attitude of both 
companies when he warned that the 
new agreement is only a first step. ‘To 
make it work, industry must join labor 
and contractors in making sure thot the 
10 points are enforced. END 





Plant 
trespassers 
a problem? 


Control access to 
plant grounds with 





Injury to youngsters and adults 
wandering around your plant can 
lead to costly law suits. Anchor 
Fence gives you long life, low cost 
control of who comes and goes. 
Special protective features are de- 
signed into Anchor Fence. Call 
your local Anchor office today, or 
write for booklet. ANCHOR FENCE, 
25 Eastern Ave., Balto.,24,Md 


Plants in: Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier 
Cal. * Sold direct from Factory Branches and Warehouses 
in all principal cities 
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AVOID RISK If 


you 


Steel. 


USE OUR SERVICE to maintain production continuity... 


without fear of stock obsolescence. 
Your steel is quickly available from our 
large inventories, deliveries scheduled in 
advance of production needs. You get 
your steel when you want it, delivered, 
cut to exact size and ready for produc- 
tion. And, your losses brought on by 
obsolescence or mistakes in forecasting 
are reduced. We assume these risks for 
you. That’s good business. 
You also tie up less capital in inven- 
tory. You save costs of space. Your equip- 


ment costs for storing, handling, cutting 
are reduced. You keep your insurance, 
taxes and interest costs to a minimum. 

Use this chart to compare all of your 
costs of possession with the cost and 
freedom-from-risk of buying steel from 
your Steel Service Center. Or, get the 
booklet What’s Your Real Cost of Pos- 
session for Steel from your nearby Steel 
Service Center. American Steel Ware- 
house Association, Inc., 540 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


The American Steel Warehouse 


...- YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 


eeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


COST OF POSSESSION 
FOR STEEL IN YOUR INVENTORY 
Per ton delivered 
Cost of capital: 

Inventory 

Space 

Equipment 
Cost of operation: 

Space 

Materials handling 

Cutting & burning 

Scrap & wastage 
Obsolescence 
Insurance 
Taxes 

TOTAL 

COST OF FREEDOM-FROM-RISK STEEL 
FROM YOUR STEEL SERVICE CENTER 
Per ton, cut-to-size, and delivered 


TOTAL 








In Labor 


Contract for Long Haul Truckers 


Sets Uniform Terms in 11 States 


One hundred thousand long-haul truckers in 11 West- 
ern states will receive 30¢ in wage increases over the 
next three years if they ratify a Teamsters contract nego- 
tiated recently with trucking firms. 

The union and negotiators for seven employer asso- 
ciations representing 1,500 companies agreed on a master 
contract to replace 35 separate agreements. This is a 
significant gain for Teamsters Pres. James R. Hoffa’s 
policy of consolidating scattered, small contracts into 
master agreements with uniform economic terms on a 
regional or industry basis. 

he new agreement provides for a 10¢ raise retroactive 
to May | and a dime more in May of 1959 and 1960. 
It also increases the employers’ pension contribution 
from 5¢ to 10¢ per hour worked on May 1, 1960, and 
adjusts “inconsistencies” between the various individual 
agreements. 

e .- . 


AFM, ITU Get New Leaders 
As Petrillo and Randolph Step Down 


Two important and colorful figures in the labor move- 
ment bowed out of union presidencies last week. 

James C. Petrillo, who said he needs “a chance to 
rest and enjoy” himself, ended 18 controversial years as 
head of the American Federation of Musicians.  [er- 
man David Kenin, AFM’s West Coast representative, 
defeated a New York candidate to succeed Petrillo. 
His victory might heal the schism between California 
movie musicians and the union. 

Petrillo plans to resign from the AFL-CIO executive 
council this week, leaving an important opening to be 
filled. But, he said he'll keep the presidency of his 
Chicago home local—an office he has held since 1920. 

Woodruff Randolph retired as president of the Inter- 
national ‘Typographical Union, after 11 years in office. 
He will be succeeded by Elmer Brown, onetime New 
York ITU leader, more recently Randolph's adminis 
trative assistant. Brown won easily in the ITU’s two- 
party mail referendum clection. 


NLRB Asks More Funds to Correct 


“Wretched Fiscal Posture” 


The National Labor Relations Board last week asked 
Congress for more money. Its “current fiscal posture,” 
said the board, “is wretched as a result of Congressional 
cuts in appropriations.” NLRB General Counsel 
Jerome D. Fenton estimated before a House labor 
subcommittee that the board would need $1.25-million 
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more a year merely to keep abreast of its current work. 
Behind the NLRB’s special appeal to Congress are 
two significant developments: 

* The board wants to extend its work to cover 
cases in the so-called no-man’s-land between federal and 
state jurisdiction (BW —May17'58,p]1 36). Fenton esti 
mates another $3.4-million will be needed to do the job. 

* Unfair-labor-practices cases are mounting higher 
than ever before in NLRB’s 23-year history (BW —Apr. 
19°58,p92). ‘The board now is falling behind at a rate 
of 300 cases a month. Even if no new cases come in, 
it would take two years to clear up the backlog, accord 
ing to NLRB. 


Union Faces $1.65-Million Damage Suits 
For Alleged Picket Line Violence 


Suits asking for $1.65-million damages have been filed 
in an Alabama court against the United Mine Workers 
and two affiliates, the United Construction Workers 
and District 50, as a result of a picket line fight a year 
ago. ‘lwo men were killed and eight beaten or wounded 
in the outbreak of violence. 

The Construction Workers, backed by UMW, pick 
eted the plant of the Cotton Producers Assn. in Gun 
tersville, Ala., in May, 1957, to exert pressure for recog 
nition by the Gulf States Construction Co., Inc., of 
Atlanta, which was putting up a new building. 

Russell W. Smith, an owner of the construction com 
pany, was shot during a gunbattle when he attempted 
to remove crossties placed across the entrance to the 
plant. He is suing for $750,000 and his wife for $100, 
000 for mental anguish. A union organizer was sen- 
tenced to 10 years for shooting Smith, but has appealed 
the conviction. 

Three others who were wounded or beaten are suing 
for a total of $700,000, and two wives for $50,000 cach. 

The suits follow close upon a Supreme Court decision 
upholding state court jurisdiction in damage suits for 
picketing disorders, but there is no direct connection. 
Nevertheless, unions will watch the outcome of the suits 
closely, for a further guide to the developing precedent 
for legal actions aimed at labor organizations. 


Labor Briefs 


Seniority questions are growing in importance as an 
issue in labor relations because of lavoffs. A number 
of strikes have resulted—the latest this week at Lehigh 
Portland Cement’s Catskill (N. Y.) plant. 


Plant accidents averaged fewer than 10 lost-time in 
juries for each million man-hours worked in the first 
three months of 1958. The rate is down 26% from 1956 


In a labor cleanup, officials Max Block and Harold 
Lippel of the Meat Cutters—under fire from the NicClel 
lan committee—resigned under pressure. 


A pay hike waiver until May 1, 1959—when wages 
will go up $5 a week—has been signed by a Litho 
graphers local in New York to “help employers.” 
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ANNOUNCING A MERGER: 
a 


a 


“ 


, a AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


L Pail and BLUE RIDGE GLASS CORPORATION, Kingsport, Tenn. 
(a wholly owned subsidiary of SAINT-GOBAIN of Paris, France) 


have merged to form a new company: 


AMERICAN - SAINT GOBAIN 


CORPORATION 


with executive offices in New York City 
and general operating headquarters 


in Pittsburgh, Pa. 


€D AMERICAN-SAINT GOBAIN @) 


conrornation 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


American Window Glass Division Blue Ridge Glass Division 
Plants at Arnold, Jeannette, Plant at Kingsport, Tenn. 


wew 7100 Eltwood City, Pa.; Okmulgee, Okla. 


The merger pools the experience and technical skill of 
American Window Glass Company, the quality leader 
and oldest producer of sheet glass in the United States, 
with Saint-Gobain, the oldest and one of the largest 
plate glass manufacturers in the world. 

Operations and activities of the former American 
Window Glass Company will be carried on by American 
Window Glass Division of the new corporation, and the 
former Blue Ridge Glass Corporation will henceforth 
be operated as the Blue Ridge Glass Division. 

When it enters into the manufacture of plate glass 
and through continuing to produce Blue Ridge’s pat- 
terned glass and American's sheet glass, American-Saint 
Gobain Corporation will be a fully integrated, full-line 
producer of flat glass products in the United States. 
The merged company plans to build a modern plate 
glass factory which will employ the latest manufacturing 
techniques of Saint-Gobain. 

This combination of diversified facilities and extensive 
experience will enable American-Saint Gobain Corpora- 
tion to contribute to further progress of the glass indus- 
try. Through expanded research, the development of new 
glass products and applications will enhance the living 
comfort of the nation. 
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~ When a smart investor works over the figures on a company, — 


sometimes he sees a profit 


possibility the market has missed. Then 


he knows that he has found a SPECIAL SITUATION. 


Here are two examples: 


ss 


Hidden Value Corp. was preparing to sell all its assets. 
The sale price per share would yield .....cccccccccccccece 


On liquidation, it could claim a tax refund of ........eeeeees 


Making a total sure value of 


But the stock was then selling for 


So the buyer could count on a net profit of ........cccceccee 


Attractive Co. was about to merge with High-Powered Co. 
Shareholders of Attractive were due to get one share of 


High-Powered common worth 


$26.00 


Plus 4/50 of a share of High-Powered 442% preferred ...... 3.50 


(selling at $44 a share) 
Making a total sure value of 


Attractive Co. stock was selling for . 


So the buyer could make a profit of ......ccecccccccsscce 


c 


How to Profit for Supe 


Any investor tipped off to the two 
stock deals above could have figured out 
his sure-fire profits with just a sharp 
pencil. That’s the sign of a true special 
situation: It has a mathematically pre- 
dictable gain, like buying a $10 bill for 
only $7.50. 

In practice, stocks and bonds offering 

such precisely calculable rewards are 
hard to come by. They're usually hidden 
in obscure companies, under reams of 
legal jargon, behind imperfect balance 
sheets. So it’s rare for the part-time in- 
vestor to know a special situation even 
if he sees one. 
e Ardent Hunters—But the search for 
such situations is constantly going on 
in Wall Street. In fact, it has intensified 
since the end of the bull market last 
July. For one feature of special situa- 
tions is that profits do not depend on 
the ups and downs in either the stock 
market or the economy. That makes 
them especially attractive now. 

Those who track down special situ- 
itions—and there is a small but select 
group of lawyers, big investors, and in- 
vestment who concentrate on 
them—also make clear that there’s rela- 
tively little risk involved in their opera 
tions. Most of them have proved ex 
tremely successful primarily because 


houses 
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they rarely lose much money. They aim 
for at least 20% profit annually on their 
investments, and they don’t often miss 
their goal. Their funds are regarded as 
“smart” money, and their operations are 
watched closely by investors eager to 
ride the coat tails of these sophisticated 
profit-hunters. 

However, there’s a good deal of con- 

fusion over the definition of a special 
situation. Those who hunt them feel 
that many investment men, including 
most brokers, are as ignorant as the 
public. 
e Purists Definition—It is, in fact, 
easier to say what a special situation 
isn’t than what it is. The purists say it 
is not a speculation, which should 
rise because it is “basically under- 
valued.” Nor is it an inside tip on a new 
contract or a new product. Similarly, it 
is not a stock that “will do better than 
the market’—a favorite definition by 
brokers of a special situation. 

There are just two types of special 
situations. The first is the bird-in-the- 
hand proposition, the stock that will 
appreciate in value by an almost precise 
amount. Normally, this is due to some- 
thing special that is happening to the 
company, such as a spinoff, tax situa 
tion, or recapitalization. It is not af- 


fected by the market, and the risk on 
the downside is practically nil. 

The other type is not nearly so ele- 
gant—or so special. It is open only to in- 
vestors big-time enough to move in and 
help run the company in such a way as 
to bring themselves profits—or to small 
investors able to watch what the big 
boys are doing and follow suit. But the 
purist might balk at calling this a spe- 
cial situation. These companies have 
big growth and profit possibilities—but 
there is risk involved, and the profits 
cannot be predicted mathematically. 

Nonetheless, a number of investment 
banking houses and brokerage firms, in- 
cluding Allen & Co., Lehman Bros., 
and Wertheim & Co., have made lush 
profits out of such investments. 
¢ Semantic Rift—-Many _ brokerage 
houses and stock advisory services have 
used the phrase “special situation” to 
advertise all sorts of stocks and bonds 
that, strictly speaking, are not special 
situations at all. 

Value Line Investment Survey, an 
advisory service, for example, has recom- 
mended such stocks as Advance Indus- 
tries (formerly Ultrasonics Corp.) as a 
special situation. Advance was selected 
as a special situation by Value Line in 
June, 1953, when it was selling at $13, 
because it was thought the company 
“would be able to develop and perfect 
a new system of air conditioning.” 

The stock now is selling at about 
$2.37, but it still is being described as 
a special; this time it is partly because 
Advance has a $7.7-million tax 
credit that could be used to write off 
earnings produced by desirable mergers. 
The problem is mainly one of termi 
nology; in the strict sense, such an in- 
vestment is not a special situation be- 
cause the gain is not sure. But some 
advisers employ the term for stocks 
which, though perfectly reputable, may 
offer more risk and profit potential 
than an ordinary investment. 

Stocks are often recommended as 
special situations because of internal 
changes in a company as well. Titan 
Investing Corp., another advisory serv- 
ice, bills Lorillard, Standard Packaging, 
Westinghouse Air Brake, and St. Regis 
Paper, among others, as specials on this 
ground. True, if the analytical work 
behind these suggestions is accurate, in 
vesting in those stocks could be profit- 
able. But it would be just a plain old 
fashioned investment—based, as most 
investments are, on anticipated future 
carnings, not on a certainty of profit 
¢ Quick Sale—In its narrowest sense, 
the special situation is best examined 
in simple arbitraging—where a_ stock, 
say, can be bought in one place for onc 
price and sold immediately for a higher 
price. The profit potential is clear, and 
it is pocketed immediately. There is a 
whole body of special situations 
volving around arbitraging—such as 


loss 
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SILENT 


NYLON § 





Now Kest-All swivel chairs turn quietly, 
freely lubrication, on Nylon 
*. Moreover, wear-out 
has been reduced two a fraction at this 
common point of failure 


without 


leeve bushings 


Silent swiveling on Nylon 
exclusive in Rest-All's complete line 
of fine office chairs another rea 
son Rest-All is the first choice of 
busine executives who 


$s another 


demand 
maximum chair service, along with 
beauty and comfort. Write for 
literature 





*Pats Appld. For 


10% MAR Am 88 TOUNSSTOWN Cmne 


Sweeps Cleaner, 
Faster, Better... 


OTIGETS Ole 1-17 
Brushes 3 to 7 


Over half the 

nation’s top-rated 

firms have proved there’s 

a Speed Sweep for every job. 

Write for complete brochure and prices. 

A TE 

Pan wauxee DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
i 530 N. 22nd STREET, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 

Send complete facts on Speed Sweep: § 





6 1 
ADDRESS __ 1 


city STATE 
ee Ro ee 
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buying one stock on a merger announce- 
ment and selling the other. A number 
of firms—notably Goldman, Sachs & 
Co.—are arbitrage specialists, and they 
have reaped bonanzas from these special 
situations. 

But in the broad sense special situa- 
tions are long-term ventures. They 
spring mostly from reorganizations, 
liquidations, mergers, litigations, and 
spinoffs—and these often take time to 
work out. But in each, the condition 
that could make the stock rise lies in 
the particular company, not in the 
market. 
¢ Archetype—The classic example of 
the special situation is the “‘liquidator’’ 

the company that decides to liquidate 
its assets and distribute the proceeds to 
its stockholders. At times, the liqui- 
dating value is far above the actual 
stock price at the time. Hunters of 
special situations are always on the 
lookout for “companies worth more 
dead than alive.” 

Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co. is one 
example of a recent and_ profitable 
liquidation. Stringpuller behind _ this 
deal was John L. Loeb, of Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Two years ago, 
Loeb and his associates managed to 
buy up 50% of the company’s 2-million 
shares outstanding, at about $16 per 
share for a stock with a book value of 
about $24 per share. 

Then in January, 1958, 
part of the company, the so-called 
Hershey properties, to Julio Lobo, 
world king of the sugar market (BW — 
Apr.19°58,p138) for $24.5-million— 
which meant $12 per share to the share 
holders. Next he spun off to  share- 
holders Compania Azucarera Atlantica 
del Golfo—another unit of Cuban At- 
lantic—as a separate company. Indi- 
cated book value of that unit was also 
$12 per share, but since it produced 
two to three times more sugar than 
Hershey's mills, it was potentially more 
valuable. After the sale of the Hershey 
properties and the spinoff, the company 
retained a sales subsidiary (due for liqui- 
dation itself) and a 49% interest in 
another sugar concern. Conservatively, 
the whole thing cost Loeb only about 
$+ per share, and he still has valuable 
properties. Besides, investors who 
pegged the situation could have made 
profits of about $7 per share last winter 
when the stock soared to $25. 

Another special situation that arose 
out of a liquidation involved Motor 
Products Corp. Motor Products had 
two uneconomic divisions. One, which 
turned out deep freezes, was losing 
money; the other, producing auto parts, 
had lots of business but slim profits, 
\ special situation group bought into 
the stock during the early part of 1956 

at about $26 per share—and helped 
work out a plan whereby the company 
would convert its phvsical assets into 


Loeb sold 


cash. It aimed to use whatever was 
left of the proceeds, plus Motor 
Products’ tax-loss credit, to get back on 
a profitable footing by buying earnings- 
producing companies. ‘The company 
sold its units piecemeal, and now its 
stock is selling at about $46.87. 

¢ Anticipation—Although actual liqui- 
dation often is the source of a special 
situation, just the prospect of a favor- 
able liquidation can lead to a profit- 
making deal. An instance is Govern- 
ment Employees Insurance Co., which 
was taken over in 1947 by Graham- 
Newman & Co., acknowledged investors 
in special situations. 

“Government Employees,” _ recalls 
Jerome A. Newman, “was a special be- 
cause we could buy it below its liquid- 
ating value, and because it had a name 
and a product (casualty insurance for 
government workers) which had sub- 
stantial value of their own.” 

Using this merchandising angle, 
Graham-Newman was able to parlay 
its less than $5-million stake into a com- 
pany which has increased its net pre- 
miums written from $5.9-million in 
1948 to $36.2-million last vear. The 
stock has soared more than +40 points 
in the 10 years since Graham-Newman 
bought it. 
¢ Spinoff Deals—The spinoff also holds 
attractive potentials. A recent special, 
according to some Wall Street analysts, 
was Transamerica Corp., which soon 
plans to make a tax-free distribution of 
its banking interests to comply with the 
terms of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956. 

Under the reorganization plan, a 
new bank holding company, _ First- 
america Corp., will be set up, and 
Transamerica will transfer to it all its 
banking interests plus about $20-mil- 
lion of working capital. Firstamerica 
stock would be distributed to TA stock- 
holders on a share-for-share basis. TA 
will retain a number of other interests, 
including Occidental Life Insurance 
Co. of California. 

Savs one broker: “Shareholders who 
held Transamerica were in a fine spot. 
'A’s stock price has held up smartly, 
and Firstamerica’s shares provide big 
gains to TA’s shareholders.” 
¢ Other Varieties—This special is some- 
what similar to the “breakup” issue that 
provides another type of special situa- 
tion. In this type, because of legal pres- 
sures, a company plans to distribute all 
er part of its various holdings. During 
the 1930s and 1940s, many special sit- 
uations existed in railroad and _ utility 
reorganizations, and a few still crop up. 

Still other situations to watch for pos- 
sible hidden profits: 

¢ Companies that are eliminating 
arrears on preferred dividends. 

¢ Litigation in which the value of 
a company’s security depends largely 
on the outcome of the law suit. This 
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The versatile Lockheed C-130 Hercules. This gigantic prop-jet cargo plane can carry 20-ton loads 6 miles per minute. 


WHY THIS AIRPLANE NOW COSTS YOU LESS 


At the right is a picture of what engineers call a Numer- 
ically Controlled Profile Milling Machine. Bendix makes 
the “controlling” part. What it does is produce a finished 
part directly from basic design information on a blueprint 

eliminating the many in-between steps usually 
required in tooling-up work. 

It has many different applications but, in every case, 
cuts machining, material or labor costs. One example: 
By using conventional tooling-up methods, Lockheed 
Aircraft Division estimates it 
would have cost them $72,450 and taken ten men over 


Corporation’s Georgia 


five months to make 600 follower cams or templates 
required in tooling for the giant Hercules airplane 
using the new Bendix Numerical 
Control system, Lockheed with five men made the 600 
cams in two months at a cost of $37,548 . 


pictured above. By 


. a saving of 
$34,902 for us taxpayers on one operation alone! 
Lockheed summarizes the advantages of this Bendix 
development thus: Reduces tool manufacturing time; 
increases shop load potential; reduces rework due to 


A thousand products 


human error; makes qualified personnel available for 
other work. 
Numerical 


machine tools in use today than any other manufacture 


Bendix has more Control systems for 
and thus is in a better position to discuss specific applica- 
tion problems with you. For complete information about 
automatic control of machine tools, contact Bendix Con- 


trols Section, 21820 Wyoming, Detroit 37, Mich. 





Installation of Kearney & Trecker milling machine and Bendix Numerical 
Control system, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Marietta, Ga. 
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may involve an appeal on a reorgani- 
zation plan wiping out stock issues or a 
disputed income tax liability. 

e Advantageous mergers. 

¢ Companies with bundles of cash 
and favorable tax situations. 
¢ Flaws Sometimes—There’s a rub to 
many apparent special situations. An 
expected merger could be blocked by 
minority stockholders’ legal action. Or 
a reorganization plan could be tossed 
out by a regulatory body. Moreover, 
even some of the more profitable deals 
tie up an investor's cash so long that 
the results are far from brilliant. 

For instance, the simple liquidation, 
where the assets are readily convertible 
into cash and the plan to liquidate is 
public knowledge, often has little re- 
ward for investors. Such a deal takes 
months to work out, and by that time 
the public has usually bid the stock up 
to a point where the proceeds amount 
to no more than the stock price. 

The same thing can happen when a 
valuable tax situation is clear to every- 
one. A case in point is Servel, Inc. 
¢ Pressure on Prices—Servel now has 
about $15-million in cash or its equiva- 
lent, plus about $18.3-million in tax loss 
carry forward that runs out in five years. 
But Servel’s tax loss dwindles each year 
it doesn’t buy a profit-making company. 
At the same time, any company that is 
for sale—realizing that Servel is des- 
perate—probably is asking a handsome 
price. Investors have already bid the 
stock up to $7.87; at that price, say 
some analysts, there is little chance for 
profit from whatever management does. 

Another clinker, so far, has been 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR, which was 
looked upon as a special situation be- 
cause of its reorganization plan. But 
reports are that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has turned down 
Katy’s initial reform plan, and the 
stock has responded by dipping to 
$9.50, down $3 from its 1957 high. 
¢ Management Needed—To many of 
the men who invest heavily in special 
situations, their control of management 
is a must. “You've got to buy into con- 
trol of a company if you want to 
change it,” says Edward Merkle, presi- 
dent of Pennroad Corp., a closed-end 
investment trust. But the dogfights that 
ensue from such control-grabbing ac- 
tivities present many problems. In fact, 
Merkle is so tired of the headaches that 
Pennroad has just about given up the 
hunt for specials. 

The general investor, of course, 
doesn’t hold a chance of sitting on the 
board of the special situations he in- 
vests in. What should he do then? 
Says one brokerage house partner pri- 
vately: “Keep an eye on the men who 
make a living out of special situations. 
They buy a balance sheet and make it 
work out profitably. You can’t go too 
far wrong checking their plays.” END 
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Part of the Permutit Precipitator-filter-demineralizer plant treating 2 million gal- 


lons of water per day at West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company, Charleston, S. C. 


She’s only five foot two, but she “operates” 
these six Permutit Valveless Water Filters 


e If these were standard manually- 
operated gravity filters, it would 
take 3 husky well-trained men (3 
one-man shifts) to open and close 
heavy valves for shutoff, backwash 
and rinse. If they were table-con- 
trolled automatic filters, the initial 
cost would be almost doubled. 


Fact is these filters are in the same 
price range as manual filters, yet 
they are completely automatic. They 
shut themselves off from service at 
just the right bed condition. They 
backwash and rinse at the most effh- 
cient flow rates and for a pre-set 


length of time. Then they put them- 
selves back into service. The little 
lady doesn’t have to touch them! 
Permutit Valveless Filters use a 
simple design employing basic hy- 
draulic principles to do the “think- 
ing” aml the work . . . replacing ex- 
pensive valves, flow controllers and 
hydraulic or pneumatic control sys- 
tems. Initial installations have been 
approved for treatment of drinking 
water as well as process water. 
Our new Bulletin No. 4351 tells 
how you can cut both initial and 
operating costs with Valveless Fil- 


ters. Call the nearest Permutit man 
or write to The Permutit Company, 
Dept. BW-6, 50 West 44th Street, 
New York 36, N. Y., or Permutit 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
1, Ontario. 


PERMAUTIT. 


rhymes with “compute it” 
a division of PFAUDLER PERMUTIT INC 
Water Conditioning 
lon Exchange « Industrial Waste Treatment 





In the Markets 


Stocks Retreat in Orderly Fashion 


As Buying Pressure Eases 


The stock market this week began a slow and orderly 
retreat from the highs established early this month. 
There was no indication of any panic. Instead, there 
was some profit-taking on recent gains, and some selling 
by those who had bought in the bull market and were 
now cutting their losses. 

Each time the market has broken into new high 
ground, selling pressure has made itself felt. This has 
had only a mildly depressing effect. For each time the 
market retreats, buying pressure has begun building up 
and has brought the averages to new high levels. 

This appears to be the case again this week. As the 
market approached 470 on the Dow-Jones industrials 
average, buying lost steam and selling became more 
apparent. ‘There was nothing particularly significant in 
the economic picture that affected the market. It was 
simply repeating the pattern established since the mar- 
ket low of 419 last October. 

In fact, Wall Street had something to cheer about 
in the announcement that the Administration was seek- 
ing to stockpile copper. Copper stocks rose sharply, but 
their buoyancy was not able to keep the market as a 
whole from ambling downhill. 


Commercial Paper Drops Again; 


Banks Start Cutting Rates on Savings 


Easy money, which has been much more evident in 
the short-term market than in the long-term, continued 
that pattern this week. Commercial paper dealers cut 
their rates by one-eighth of 1% for the 15th time this 
year. And a number of commercial banks and savings 
and loans associations are cutting the rates thev pay. 

Commercial banks in Jacksonville, Fla., that pay the 
legal limit of 3% on time deposits served notice that 
they will reduce the rate to 2% on July 1—the next 
interest payment period. And two Spokane (Wash.) 
banks, the Old National and the First National, are 
cutting their rate from 3° to 24% on the same date. 
Also in Spokane, Lincoln First Federal Savings & Loan 
is reducing its dividend from 34° to 3% on July 1, a 
move that other S&L’s are contemplating (BW—May 
17°58,p147). 


Treasury Scores a Big Success 


With Its Long-Term Bonds 


The Treasury puffed up its chest this week in an- 
nouncing the results of its latest refunding operation. 
Only $520-million—just over 5% —of $9.5-billion in ma 
turing securities were handed in for cash. The rest were 
exchanged for two new issues—an 11-month 14° certifi- 
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cate and an 80-month 23% bond—that immediately went 
to premiums. 

The Treasury also raised $1-billion in cash by selling 
a 27-year 34% bond. Over $8.2-billion went into the 
two longer issues, which the Treasury felt was a big help 
in stretching out the average maturity of the debt. 

Many dealers were surprised at the Treasury’s success. 
They had felt that marketing a long-term bond would 
put a damper on the bullish pace of the market. Bond 
prices did drop back after the announcement, but now 
most dealers are saying that any drop will be temporary. 

The market expected the Federal Reserve to make 
further easing moves to help move long-term rates down. 
Such action would, of course, mean cheaper borrowing 
rates for both private borrowers and the Treasury and 
higher prices for bonds. 


Mutual Funds Raising Ante 


For New Shareholders 


Mutual funds, which have expanded essentially be- 
cause of their appeal to small investors, now appear to 
be shutting the door slowly in the faces of the widows 
and orphans. The reason: increased costs. 

A number of funds have posted higher charges to 
new shareholders who want to enroll in voluntary 
accumulation plans. Others are mulling over similar 
hikes, pleading that higher bank custodian fees and other 
charges are forcing the move. 

Aberdeen Fund, for instance, has raised its minimum 
starter to $100 from $25. Pioneer has upped its to $200 
from $50. Massachusetts Investors Trust, Fidelity Fund, 
and Incorporated Investors have boosted required initial 
investments to $500 from $250—and already had raised 
minimum payments for periodic investments under 
accumulation plans to $50 from $25. 

The free reinvestment feature for dividends also is 
being revised by some funds. George Putnam Fund of 
Boston now is charging 40¢ each time shareholders 
reinvest dividend income. MIT, Fidelity, and Incor- 
porated are requiring new shareholders to own $5,000, 
$1,500, and $3,000 worth of shares, respectively, before 
they will automatically reinvest cash dividends. Of the 
three, only Fidelity previously had a minimum—$250. 


Lower Yields Are Expected 


For Tax-Exempt Municipal Bonds 


A record amount of new offerings in the tax-exempt 
municipal bond market have kept interest rates reflect- 
ing the over-all ease in credit. But dealers reported this 
week that the calendar of new issues is lightening, which 
should mean higher prices—and lower yields—in the 
future. 

According to the Investment Bankers Assn., total tax- 
exempt sales reached $3.8-billion through May, an in- 
crease of 27+ over the 1957 figures. In May alone, sales 
were $846-million. Interest rates have declined since the 
Federal Reserve reversed its tight money policy, but 
May saw the smallest monthly decrease in long-term 
tax-exempts this vear. 
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Rubber rolls are basic production tools in such industries as 
paper making and textile finishing. And though seemingly un- 
complicated, they are actually quite complex, in the making, 
for the finished roll must offer just the right combination of 
hardness and durability, good gripping surface and low-cost 
maintenance with minimum down-time. Fabric plays an im- 
portant part in establishing these qualities—as a cure wrap, 
wound tightly around the rubber surface, it holds the uncured 
rubber firmly, maintains the shape while the roll goes through 
high-temperature vulcanizing 

The fabric provided here is a Wellington Sears cotton duck, 
selected tor its ability to withstand high heat, moisture and 


tension. It is just one use of this fabric, and one of the long list 


of fabrics supplied to industries by Wellington Sears for over a | 


hundred years, to he Ip develop new products and processes, 
and improve existing ones. Certainly, with this kind of back- 
ground, Wellington Sears can help you solve your fabric prob- 
lems. Call us, and write Dept. C-6 for informative booklet, 
“Modern Textiles for Industry.” 


Wellington Sears 


FIRST In Fabrics For industry 


: , . $t Po, 
For the Rubber, Plastics, Chemical, Metallurgical, Fy %, 
Automotive, Marine and Many Other Industries & 
Wellington Sears Company, 65 Worth St., New York 13 "enn Ag 
‘ 
& 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles 
WEST POT 


Philadelphia * San Francisco * St. Louis mangectenns 00 


@ Rubber rolls being re 
moved from vulcanizing 
oven at Stowe-Woodward, 
Inc., Newton Upper Falls, 
Mass. Other roll covering 
plants located at Neenah, 
Wisc. and Griffin, Ga. 


@ Wellington Sears duck 
being wrapped around 
Rolease roll before vulcan- 
izing. 
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by plane. British pilot J. T. ¢ 
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his Voisin biplane. Then, usin 
it as a “cargo hold,” he airlifte 


one small pig. 
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No matter what the product, 
air cargo is a practical marketing tool 


Fifty years ago, it was farsighted to 


ship by air. 
Today, it is shortsighted not to. 


For overseas air cargo is no longer 
just a method of emergency trans- 
portation, It is a way to build 


business, reap greater profits. 
é pro, 


Many companies—large and small— 
have recently explored the possibili- 
ties of international air cargo. They 


have discovered these facts: 


Now it is possible to ship by air for 
less than by sea. Air cargo has no 


**hidden”’ charges—whereas total 


cost of sea shipment can be 10 times 
the ocean freight rate. 

Swift air delivery opens new markets, 
stimulates repeat orders, reduces 
inventory, eliminates overseas ware- 
housing. 

Air cargo saves extensive crating, 
solves packing problems -— yet 
assures arrival of goods in showcase 
condition. 

Air cargo shortens the gap between 
manufacture and delivery, smooths 
production flow, speeds payments. 
No wonder top executives are taking 
a personal interest in the way their 


goods are moved. They are finding 


out for themselves that it pays to 
ship by air—not just in emergencies, 
but on a regular basis. 

And when it comes to overseas air 
cargo, more and more companies are 
coming to Pan American. For only 
Pan Am offers the Pan Am Profit 
Lift—the most comprehensive Serv- 


ice of any overseas cargo carrier. 


\ fair trial will prove the case. All it 
takes is the Pan Am Profit Lift — 


and the right executive. 


lor more information. contact your 
cargo agent, local airline, forwarder 


or Pan Am. 


ONLY THE PAN AM PROFIT LIFT GIVES BOTH SHIPPER AND CONSIGNEE ALL FIVE: 


Fastest delivery to all 
the world. No other air- 
line can match Pan Am’s 
number of direct flights to flat by “PAT” 
and from the 6 continents. 
Result: no unnecessary 


j 


transshipments, no time- all Clipper 


wasting layovers. 


PAN AML 


World’s fastest, surest 
reservations. Space can 
be confirmed in 4 seconds Pan Am handles 7] 
electronic 
Pan Am Teleregister. But, 
reserved or unres 
argo 1s 


expedited cargo. 


World’s most experi- 
enced air cargo carrier. 
travel 
more overseas cargo than 
any other airline. Experi- 
rved, enced personnel keep 


every step of the way. 


World's 
air fleet. Your goods 
first class when l 
they fly via Clipper Cargo. 
Up-to-the-minute 
ment includes pressurized 


track of your shipment and temperature-con- 


most modern “Doorstep” service 
from anywhere in the 
. S. If your town has a 
highway. railroad or air 
equip- port, you can ship over- 
seas by Pan Am. Just call 


your cargo agent, forward- 


trolled planes. er, local airline or PAA, 


CLIPPER CARG 





U.S. Pat. Off. 





FASTEST DELIVERY TO ALL THE WORLD — 





your company is judged 
by the office you keep! 


Cole Steel offices have a personality 
that radiates friendliness plus effici- 
ency ... Scientific construction, hand- 
some styling ... consideration for 
comfort...are all combined in Cole 
Steel Office Equipment. Cole Steel is 
America’s top selling brand...its low 
initial cost, minimum upkeep, and en- 
during beauty make it the greatest 
dollar value in steel office furniture. 


Send for our latest catalog 


- COLE-STEEL® 


VCR CORSE Pn we ee ee ee 
Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Your son—or maybe a nephew—graduating from preparatory school 
JUNE 14. 1958 or college this month probably will be discussing the matter of his military 
. service with you, wondering what’s his best move—to wait or to volunteer. 





Changes in legislation (the military pay raise bill) and in the economic 
picture have brought about a different situation from a year ago. There’s 
been a sharp rise in enlistments and reenlistments. 


Also, the reserve training programs (requiring only six months of active 
service) have been swamped with applicants. 


A BUSINESS WEEK If the enlistment trend continues, there may be a further reduction in 


draft quotas. Though Pentagon officials are reluctant to talk about it, there’s 
even a possibility that many young men will not be called at all. (Draft calls 
SERVICE were cut from 13,000 to 10,000 this month.) 


Just look at the figures. About 1.2-million men reach military age each 
year—far more than needed to meet current force levels. About 850,000 
are in the draft pool—the remainder, deferred. At least 300,000. enlist, 
leaving about 550,000 available for the draft. But draft calls now are running 
under 150,000 a year. That means about one out of four will be drafted— 
and three won’t have to serve. 


Currently a draftee serves two years on active duty, followed by four 
years of reserve training. Under present priorities, the 25-year-old man 
classified 1-A, without dependents, goes first. If he’s married and has a child, 
he won’t be drafted. If he’s over 25, never had a deferment, and just 
happened to miss a draft call, he’s no longer liable for induction. If he has 
had a deferment, his legal liability continues until he is 35. 


But with the present order of draft priorities—from 25 down—odds are 
strong he’ll never be called. 


Young men should bear in mind that, though they are attending 
college or graduate school, they are deferred from the draft only as long 
as their scholastic work merits it. 


A good bet for a college graduate (preferably with a master’s or higher 
degree) if he is caught up in the draft is the Army’s scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel program. If he has majored in engineering, mathematics, 
physical sciences, biology, social sciences, or business administration, he 
may be assigned special duty in a related field. 


If a young man wants to volunteer, there are a lot of possibilities. He 
can enlist in the regular Navy, Army, National Guard, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, or Coast Guard, or in the reserve branches of these services; in ROTC 
at college; or in Officers Candidate School after college. 


Two major changes in the reserve program should be kept in mind. 
Young men between the ages of 17 and 18% can now go on active duty with 
the Army for six months, followed by three years of organized training in 
reserve units. Formerly 74% years of reserve training were required. The 
Marine Corps and Air Force still require 74% years of organized reserve 
duty for men who take only six months of active duty. The Navy reserve 
enlistments are for a two-year minimum, except for a mere hundred or so 
men each year under a special skills program. 


Under another change, men between 18% and 26 can volunteer for 
the reserves, but must take 54 years of organized training after six months 
active duty. 


However, reserve openings are limited. Most units are at or close to their 425 
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ceilings. (In such cases, a call to your congressman might help get a reserve 
enlistment for a qualified person.) 


The “special skills” program available to young men under 26 is initiated 
by them through local draft boards. Basic requirement: employment in 
defense-supporting industry or in research affecting national defense. A 
successful candidate is enlisted in the reserve program. This requires only 
six months active duty and has one big special appeal—no active reserve 
training after completion of the active duty. 


The ROTC pattern (post-commission) looks like this: In the past year 
the Army has picked up about one out of every three ROTC graduates for 
two-year duty; the rest go on six-months active duty. In the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, it plans to take over half its ROTC graduates for two-year 
hitches. All Navy and Marine Corps ROTC graduates face at least three years 
of active duty. The Air Force has 4,735 ROTC graduates this year and 
expects 4,700 next. Most will be called for three to five years of service. 


Best advice for the service-age man in your family: Consult draft boards 
and recruiting officers for the whole picture of service possibilities. 


Patrons of the summer theater will have good pickings this year. 
Although the greatest concentration of theaters is in the East, there’s prob- 
ably one nearby, wherever you live. 


Among the attractions scheduled for this summer: 


Bob Hope in the musical Roberta, at the St. Louis Municipal Opera, one 
week beginning June 16. 


Burgess Meredith as The Remarkable Mr. Pennypacker, at the Edge- 
water Beach Playhouse, Chicago, two weeks beginning June 23. 


Sylvia Sidney in Auntie Mame, at the Brandywine Music Circus, Concord 
ville, Pa. (suburban Wilmington), three weeks beginning July 10. 


Cyril Ritchard and a Metropolitan Opera cast in the English version of 
Offenbach’s La Perichole during July at the Opera House in Central City, 
Colo. 


Tallulah Bankhead in a new mystery play, House on the Rocks, at the 
Northland Playhouse, Detroit, week of July 8. 


Bert Lahr in the comedy Visit to a Small Planet, at the Boston Summer 
Theatre, one week beginning July 7. 

The American Shakespeare Festival in Stratford, Conn., alternating 
Hamlet and Midsummer Night’s Dream until July 20, including The Winter’s 
Tale for the rest of the season, which ends Sept. 14. The Canadian Shake- 
spearean Festival, at Stratford, Ontario, is giving Henry IV, Part I, Much 
Ado About Nothing, and The Winter’s Tale in repertory (June 23-Sept. 13). 

For complete listings, coast to coast, write to Show Business, 155 West 
46th St., New York City ($1.75). 


If you live in a tornado belt or an area subject to severe thunderstorms, 
you may want a new table radio that doubles as a warning device. It beeps 
out a signal anytime there is a tornado within 40 miles. Write to Spherics, 
Inc., San Antonio, Tex. ($84.50). 

For the home, golf clubhouse, or yacht club, Taylor Instrument Co., 
Rochester, has developed the Windscope, which indicates both wind direc- 
tion and velocity on a single dial. The information is shown on a mahogany- 
encased unit suitable for wall mounting ($99.95). 
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Waste water makes a clean return trip 


GRIT COLLECTORS 
IN CHANNELS 


BARK 
COUECTOR 


BELT CONVEYORS 


WATER FOR 
RECIRCULATION 
TO LOG FLUME 


DISC SCREENS 
A | a, We : 
————P 


DRAG CHAIN 
CONVEYORS 


LOG FLUME WATER at this paper mill is made suit- 
able for re-use by thorough removal of bark and 
grit. Wide variety of Link-Belt equipment used 
here includes drag and belt conveyors, grit and 
bark collectors, revolving disc screens and power 
transmission ‘machinery. 
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Recirculation—one of many ways 
Link-Belt equipment helps industry 
solve the water and waste problem 


PURRED on by a thirst for water that has grown to 

more than 80 billion gallons daily, industry is conti- 
nually seeking new methods of water conservation. 
Recirculation is one answer. By clarifying and re-using 
waste water, some plants have reduced their require- 
ments to a fraction, and realized substantial savings in 
the bargain. In addition, Link-Belt equipment and engi- 
neering help industry reclaim valuable by-products while 
holding pollution to a minimum. 


For more than three decades, Link-Belt has success- 
fully solved water, sewage and industrial waste treatment 
problems. Working with your engineers, chemists and 
consultants, Link-Belt can determine your exact needs 

. will make unbiased recommendations. For complete 
facts, write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Pru- 
dential Plaza, Chicago |, Ill. 


LINK 


One source... one responsibility for materials handling, 
processing and power transmission equipment 4,058 





PARTIAL LIST 

OF PRODUCTS OF 
CALUMET & HECLA 
DIVISIONS 


COPPER WATER TUBE 
VENEER 
FOUNDRY PRODUCTS 


ALUMINUM TUBES 
AND SHAPES 


REFINED COPPER 
CONDENSER TUBE 
GRINDING BALLS 
CAPILLARY TUBE 


TRANSFORMER COOLING 
EQUIPMENT 


WOOD DEFIBRATION 
CHIPS 


COPPER OXIDE 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


WOLVERINE TRUFIN® 
TUBE 


VULCANIZING 
EQUIPMENT 


*Registered Trademary 


How atomic 
detectives 

put the finger on 
bearing wear 


Accurate measurement of connecting-rod bearing 
wear is essential in determining causes of bearing 
failures and providing means of correcting them. 
Once a slow, complex operation, it is now a rather 
simple matter. Wear particles from an irradiated 
bearing accumulate in the lubricating oil. The wear 
is quickly and accurately computed by counting and 
recording the radioactivity level in the oil. Thus it is 
now possible to make before-and-after measurements 
with extreme accuracy . . . to do it at moderate cost 
. .. and in a comparatively short time without tear- 
ing down the engine. 


The use of “tagged” atoms in industry is rapidly 
increasing and they are helping to solve many com- 
plex research and control problems. The major source 
of this valuable contribution to industrial efficiency 
is, of course, uranium. Uranium source material is 
the product of our Uranium Division operating in 
New Mexico. 


Calumet-= 
@ Hecla, Inc. 


Corporate Offices: 122 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Calumet Division In Canada: Calumet & Hecla of Canada Limited 
Uronium Division Wolverine Tube Division 
Goodman Lumber Division Canada Vulconizer & Equipment Company Limited 
Wolverine Tube Division Unifin Tube Division 
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Ebasco Piles Up O 


Once just a handyman for Elec- 
tric Bond & Share, the service 
subsidiary now has big business 
of its own. 


In the competitive field of surveying, 
blueprinting, and building huge projects 
overseas, Ebasco Services Inc. is a 
model of what Madison Avenue calls 
“togetherness.” Under one roof, pre- 
sided over by Frederick C. Gardner 
(picture), it has almost all the services 
to design and build almost anything 
anvwhere in the world. 

Most U.S. companies in this field 
ire specialists. But Ebasco, though con- 
servative by nature, has put as many 
specialties as possible into one package 

and with slide rule efficiencv. To its 
nearly 60 overseas clients, plus five 
times that number here, it offers serv- 
ices ranging from irrigation surveys to 
supervision of dam construction. 

In India, it has just completed a 
125,000-kw. steam electric station for 
I'ata Power Co. In Ceylon, it is bid- 
ding on the $125-million Seven Virgins 
irrigation project. In this hemisphere, 
it may soon be surveying hotel sites 
along the Inter-American Highway. 
¢ Sturdy Offshoot—Ebasco, an offshoot 
of Electric Bond & Share Co. (a utility 
holding company), has been working 
overseas for more than 40 years. At the 
end of World War II, foreign con- 
tracts were oniy a fraction of Ebasco’s 
business. Today, they account for 
around 15% of the company’s $1.2- 
billion worth of contracts; and Ebasco 
expects to boost this to 30% within 
three years. 
¢ Major Target—A few years ago, 
Ebasco regarded its foreign business as 
gravy. Now, with the recession cutting 
back domestic construction and over- 
seas growth moving at a fast pace, 
the company is making foreign con- 
tracts a major target. 

Ebasco, like its competitors, has bene- 
fited from the stream of development 
money to underdeveloped countries 
since the war. Besides U.S. foreign aid, 
there have been the World Bank and 
other agencies for foreign countries to 
draw on for loans. 

But partly because the trend over- 
seas is toward big, impressive projects, 
competition is getting fiercer—among 
West European as well as American 
companies. Newest comer on the scene 
is the Soviet Union. Ebasco has run 
up against the Russians in the Middle 
East and in south Asia, and is im- 
pressed by Communist bargaining 
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EBASCO’S Pres. Frederick C. Gardner offers a service package to handle anything from 
irrigation surveys and supervision of dam construction to building of nuclear power plants. 


Despite this stiffening competition, 
Ebasco is working on about $200-mil 
lion worth of contracts overseas. Its 
total backlog of orders, foreign and 
domestic, is more than $1-billion. 


l. No Job Is Too Big 


Ebasce provides  services—nothing 
else. It owns no equipment to speak of. 
Its most valuable asset is people—engi 
neers, draftsmen, geologists, economists, 
production experts. Its staff of 2,000 
is one of the largest in the business. 

lhe company’s bread-and-butter busi- 
ness is in the electric utility field, 
where it started life. Prewar, it pri 
marily built power stations—and these 
come big. For instance, it recently han 
dled the 400,000-kw. Peixoto project 


in Brazil—one of the largest in_ the 
Western Hemisphere—for American & 
Foreign Power Co., Inc., Electric 
Bond’s other major subsidiary 

¢ No Limit—There’s almost no limit 
to the types of projects Ebasco will 
tackle. ‘The oil industry is about the 
only field in which it has made little 
headway. (Oil companies usually have 
their own sizable resources for construc 
tion, or use specialists such as Fluor 
Corp.) But Ebasco has built gas pipe 
lines. It is working on a $10 
million job in Iraq, and may soon get 
a foothold in oil refinery construction— 
possibly by teaming up with Chemico, 
Inc., a petrochemical-construction com 
pany Electric Bond recently bought. 
¢ Nuclear Power—More important, 
Ebasco is out to get contracts for nu- 


now 
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Thinking about locating a plant in Ohio, Indiana or 
Illinois? Then check Nickel Plate’s survey service. 


NKP has information on available sites—plus facts 
on utilities, taxes, transportation and other data you'll 
need to know. In fact, every NKP survey is tailor-made 
to your requirements. 


Let NKP know those requirements. Please contact 
M. H. Markworth, Nickel Plate Road, 1402 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland 1, Ohio. MAin 1-9000. 


! had to find a plant site... 
NKP SURVEYS MADE MY JOB EASIER 


BUFFALO® 


Ny tt ee DETROIT, Lake Evie DUNKIRK 
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For Controlled 
Voitage Experimentation 


For Plant Protection and 
Maintenance Operation! 


For Your Products 
as Original Equipment! 


Everyone says BURGESS is BEST 


2 out of 3 industrial-electronic engineers specify BURGESS 

BATTERIES! Burgess has manufacturing specifications on more > gy THE MAKERS OF 
than 5000 types of dry batteries —the most complete one- AMERICA'S NO. 1 
source selection in the industry available through your local ¢ . ‘e 
Burgess distributor. Burgess Batteries are the recognized o FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
leaders for uniformity, dependability, longer-life. Industrial- :*°*** sss seeeeeeseeees 


electronic engineers depend on Burgess because Burgess Bat- 
Radan-Lits 


teries guarantee uniform power . . . battery after battery! For 
special applications, skilled Burgess engineers offer a FREE 

CORROSION PROOF 
> BECAUSE OF 


design consultation service — then manufacture the exact bat- 
tery to fit your needs. Be certain — get BURGESS! 
SEPARATED HEAD 
AND 
BATTERY DESIGN 


Write for the name of your local Burgess distributor! 
BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY FREEPORT, ILLINOIS « NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 


~ 


For full information on special and standard type batteries, contact: 
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. . . the Soviet Union is 
shaping up as the country 
that may make real trouble 
for Ebasco. . .” 


EBASCO starts on p. 129 


ciear power stations. Considering its 
experience with steam and hydro sta- 
tions, this fast-growing business overseas 
should be a natural for the company. 

In Italy, Ebasco is bidding against 
eight U.S. and foreign groups for the 
contract to build the country’s first big 
nuclear power station. The 150,000- 
kw. plant, jointly financed by the 
Italian government and the World 
Bank, will cost over $50-million. 

In Japan, Ebasco has been handling 
a $150-million program for building 
steam-electric plants. While the com- 
pany recently lost out on a projected 
150,000-kw. nuclear plant, it hopes to 
get the contract to design and build 
a 10,000-kw. station. In addition, it 
is acting as a nuclear-energy consultant 
to several Japanese companies. 
¢ Big Threat—Ebasco_ worries _ less 
about competition from American than 
from West European companies. In 
the U.S., the only comparable com- 
pany—in Ebasco’s opinion—is Stone & 
Webster, Inc. But so far this company 
has restricted its overseas activity. Also, 
most American companies offer only 
one type of service—say management 
consulting, road surveys, or power plant 
construction—unless several companies 
pool their specialties. 

On the other hand, European con- 
sortiums put up stiff competition. They 
often have government backing or out- 
right subsidies, and usually can turn 
out the job at lower costs. 

The Soviet Union is shaping up as 
the country that may make real trouble 
tor Ebasco. As one step in their drive 
to aid and woo underdeveloped coun 
tries, the Communists are grabbing at 
all sorts of overseas projects. In India, 
k:basco lost a possible steel mill con- 
tract to the Russians. In Ceylon, it 
lost a dam project. Right now, it’s fac- 
ing Soviet competition in Turkey to 
build a $20-million potash plant that 
Ebasco had first surveyed and_pro- 
nounced economically feasible. 


ll. Operation Techniques 


By making a preliminary study for 
such a project—Ebasco engineers call it 
a “reconnaissance’’—the company gets 
a foot in the door. But it’s the project 
itself that brings in the big money. 

For instance, Ebasco formulated a 
plan for power development in Greece. 
That type of study can cost $50,000, 
though some run as high as $500,000. 
Then Ebasco stayed on to carry through 
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“We expect U. S. Steel Supply's 
Any Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service to 


ut our inventory 50%” 


Remember ... you get Any Steel, Anywhere, Any Time Service from... 


says Mr. Harold A. Berry, 

Manager of Purchases and Stores, 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Long-Range Car-Reclaiming 
Program Made Possible 


“Because U. S. Steel Supply has promptly and effi- 
ciently met our steel demands, we expect to reduce 
our steel inventory 50% and use the additional work- 
ing capital for a wide-range car-reclaiming and re- 
building program,” says Mr. Berry. 

“Prior to dealing with U. S. Steel Supply, we 
carried a large and costly steel inventory for protec- 
tion—a policy which, nevertheless, often meant not 
having specific material on hand when it was needed. 
We tried to correct this situation by using in-stock 
steel, but the practice of improvising repairs with 
inadequate materials caused an alarming climb in 
repair costs because of excessive waste. 

“‘Now, if a specific material isn’t in our stock, it’s 
ordered from U.S. Steel Supply and delivered almost 
immediately. There’s another benefit, too; steel can 
be obtained pre-cut to size, when necessary. 

“Our car-reclaiming and rebuilding program hinges 
on the fact that U. S. Steel Supply’s Any Steel, 
Anywhere, Any Time Service showed us how to trim 
down to essentials without losing an ounce of effi- 
ciency.” 

What does it cost to keep steel in stock? To help you analyze 
the cost of maintaining your inventory, we have prepared a 
VaLUE ANALYsiIs Form. This form itemizes the various costs 
incurred in maintaining inventories. Why not get a copy of this 
form and have your cost control department fill in your costs 
item by item? Then call your U.S. Steel Supply salesman for a 
comparative price run down. We think you will find “Any Steel, 
Anywhere, Any Time Service”’ can reduce your inventory costs. 
For your copy, write to U. S. Steel Supply at the address below. 


U.S. Steel Supply 
Division of (iss) United States Steel 


Steel Service Centers Coast to Coast 
Mailing Address: P. O. Box 1099, Dept. A6, Chicago 90, lil. - General Offices: 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 





Over the counter 
in corrugated 


Table appliances, prepacked by manufac- 
turers, encourage take with sales. Hinde & 
Dauch designs your corrugated box to 
protect the product and promote the sale. 
Better see H&D. 


HINDE & DAUCH 


Division of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 





Authority on Packaging « Sandusky, Ohio 
1S Factories « 42 Sales Offices 
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the $130-million program. More than 
that, the company is still in Greece, 
serving as consultant to the government. 
But roughly 15% of Ebasco’s total 
business consists of studies that may go 
no further than the planning stage. It 
lias analyzed the operations of the U.S. 
Coast Guard for the Treasury Dept. 
It surveyed the organizational structure 
of the U. S. Information Agency when 
it was separated from the State Dept. 
It has done intricate traffic studies on 
both the Suez and Panama Canals. 
Now it is bidding against Stanford Uni- 
versity’s Research Institute for a $150,- 
000 study, financed by San Francisco 
businessmen, on tourist promotion in 
the Pacific area. 
¢ Tactics—Ebasco keeps its costs down 
by trying to put just the right number 
of men on a job. In some cases, instead 
of using 10 men on a job, it may as- 
sign two five-man teams to two jobs. 
By assembling small, efficient teams, 
Ebasco also attracts more clients. For 
example, it used seven engineers and 
technicians to supervise 3,000 workers 
for the ticklish job of building a huge, 
high-arch dam in Japan. The job wasn’t 
cheap—an engineer’s annual salary may 
run to $15,000—but the Japanese were 
so impressed they called Ebasco in on 
later projects. 


lll. Hitting Its Stride 


Ebasco’s business is a far cry from 
its postwar position. 

Electric Bond had set up Ebasco in 
1905 as a sort of handyman to build 
power plants and transmission lines for 
public utilities it controlled. When 
Electric Bond organized American & 
Foreign Power to run public utilities in 
Latin America, Ebasco added foreign 
work to its domestic jobs. 

After the Public Utility Act of 1935, 
Electric Bond had to get rid of its 
domestic utility properties. That also 
crippled Ebasco’s operations. But Elec- 
tric Bond held on to Ebasco, though it 
was working mostly in Latin America, 
and making little money. 

e Fresh Start—In 1942, Ebasco made a 
fresh start. It began to work for com- 
panies other than American & Foreign 
Power, and in overseas areas other than 
Latin America. By 1945, it was earn- 
ing $5.5-million yearly. Last year, its 
fees came to nearly $35-million, with 
$2.5-million in dividends paid to Elec- 
tric Bond—equal to 1952, a record vear. 

“We have had experience overseas,” 
says an Ebasco executive, explaining 
this growth. “We looked on foreign 
business as a first-class way to balance 
off any slump in contracts here.” 

Further proof of Ebasco’s pudding 
is a power station just completed for 
Cerro de Pasco Corp. in Peru, and a 
deal to study the gigantic Inga hydro 
project in the Belgian Congo. END 
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Owners of this fully rented apartment have protected their future earnings by installing a complete, 
permanent G-E Thinline air conditioning system. 


1104 built-in General Electric Thinlines 
air condition Philadelphia apartment 


“Our building was fully occupied when 
we decided to air condition,” says 
Bennett Blum of Mayer I. Blum & Sons, 
owners of School Lane House, “‘so we 
had to have a system that was easy to 
install. 

“Individual room units met all our re- 
quirements and General Electric Thin- 
line units best of all. We are more than 
satisfied with our choice.” 





A complete system of 1104 General 
Electric Thinline air conditioners cool 
all 510 luxury apartments in this build- 
ing. Twenty-five Thinline units were in- 
stalled—from start to finish—in each 
working day. 

Whether yours is a new or existing 
building, it’s easy to air condition with 
General Electric Thinline units. Prac- 
tical, too. No plumbing or ductwork 


Openings were cut mechanically through 
the wall and the Thinline case inserted. 


Then the unit was slid into place, the 
inside grille attached and the unit framed 
with decorative molding. 


needed. Units are available in models 
of from. 5500 to 14,500 BTU * capacity. 


See your General Electric representa- 
tive for full details. General Electric Co., 
Appliance Park, Louisville 1, Ky. 


*Check the BTU’s before you buy. Cooling 
capacities are tested and rated in compliance 
with Air Conditioning and Refrigeration In- 
stitute Standard 110-58, and are stated in 
British Thermal Units. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Prodvet 


BUY NOW FOR 
EXTRA VALUES! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








GENERAL ELECTRIC THINLINE AIR CONDITIONE 


d { 


THINLINES FIT IN UPPER OR LOWER SASH . . . IN CASEMENTS . 


RS FIT IN 


. . THROUGH THE WALL .. . OR IN A SWING-AWAY PANEL. 


INDOWS, TOO. 











Solar furnace with 500-inch reflector harnesses the sun's heat and con- 
verts it into temperatures ranging up to 6000°F. Super-furnace of tomor- 
row, ideal for research 'on high temperature metals, could provide future 
electrical power when today’s coal and petroleum deposits are exhausted. 


Want to build a 


solar For nace ? 


Thompson Products can help you 


fe SUN that lights and warms 
the earth could be focused to 


heat a mighty furnace. Some day 
soon a forward-looking company 
may build such a solar oven, for steel 
making or other high-tempera- 
ture work, and find it a red-hot 
business venture. 


Right now, Thompson Products is 
ready to bring its widely-varied 
research, engineering and produc- 
tion abilities to bear on such a proj- 
ect...or for that matter, on the 


a a a 


development of components, assem- 
blies or systems for any new product 
that your company may be planning 
to build. 


Even though you have your own 
research and development staffs, 
chances are Thompson can help 
speed your projects with its broad 
experience in such fields as high- 
temperature metallurgy, pneumatics, 
hydraulics and electronics. 
Thompson offers highly specialized 
engineering talent plus the produc- 


From Thompson's 21 research centers and 25 manufacturing plants come, each year, 
important new advances in mechanics, electronics, hydraulics, pneumatics, 
aerodynamics, thermodynamics and nucleonics. 





handle the job 


tion facilities and skilled manpower 
to build complex parts and assem- 
blies now! 


If you have a new product in the 
“think stage”, why not call Thomp- 
son to help get it into production ? 


You can count on 


Thompson 
’p. Products 


@s a partner in solving the design end production 
probiems of an ad ing 





General Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio 





In Business Abroad 


Japan Plans Center in New York 


To Promote Electronics Exports 


To counterbalance an expected decline in sales of such 
traditionally big export items as textiles, Japan will try 
to win more foreign markets with electronics, chemicals, 
and machinery. 

One of the first signs from Tokyo that the shift has 
started came this week with the announcement that an 
information center for Japanese electronics exports will 
be opened this summer in New York. This promotional 
operation—jointly sponsored by the government and 68 
electronics equipment manufacturers—will try first to 
push radio parts and accessories. 

In a white paper on trade published recently, the 
Japanese government emphasized that textile exports, 
the country’s main money earner in foreign markets, 
are “doomed in the long run,” partly because of tariff 
barriers and increasing local production in many foreign 
countries. ‘The government called for a fresh approach 
to international markets by shifting to promotion of 
other products—including heavy capital goods. 


Canada Sells More Wheat to China 
Through Indirect Trade Channels 


Canada has sold a second order of 1.5-million bu. of 
Canadian wheat to Communist China. The first sale 
was made in March. The total value of the two orders 
is nearly $5-million. 

The deal was closed by L. Liu, heading a Red Chinese 
government trading delegation that visited Winnipeg. 
His mission is the first to visit Canada on a wheat buy- 
ing mission since World War II. 

Meanwhile, Canadian wheat circles report that both 
sales arrangements were only concluded after difficult 
negotiations. 

On the latest deal, the order was handled by grain 
brokers through a Vancouver export-import firm, which 
acted on behalf of the government-controlled Canadian 
Wheat Board. 


e . * 


Fear of Trouble in Latin America 


Delays Visit by Milton Eisenhower 


Washington, fearing a repetition of the riots that 
accompanied Vice-Pres. Nixon’s tour of South America, 
last week postponed Dr. Milton Eisenhower's scheduled 
trip through Central America. 

The upsurge of anti-U.S. feeling there has a variety 
of causes, similar to the grievances—real or imagined— 
felt by South American countries. The chief trouble, 
real enough, is the coffee slump that’s hurting the econo- 
mies of Guatemala, F] Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa 
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Rica. This has hit export earnings and government 
revenues derived from them. 

Beyond that, there are special problems stirring unrest: 

In Guatemala, Pres. Ydigoras has not yet consolidated 
his position. The discontent stems partly from unsettled 
political conditions since last year’s assassination of Pres. 
Castillo Armas. Ydigoras, further to the right politically 
than Castillo Armas, has been flirting with left-wing 
groups to try to strengthen his position. 

In Costa Rica, newly elected Pres. Echandi is in the 
ticklish position of reversing the welfare state policies of 
former Pres. Figueres and putting over a policy of eco 
nomic conservatism. 

In Panama, extremist agitation for nationalization of 
the Panama Canal has been spluttering ever since 
Egypt’s Pres. Nasser nationalized the Suez Canal. One 
sore point is the failure of Congress here to implement 
sections of the “liberalized” agreement on U.S. opera- 
tions of the canal, signed several years ago. 


Europe’s Coal & Steel Community 
To Float $40-Million Bond Issue Here 


The first of Western Europe’s supranational organiza- 
tions—the Coal & Steel Community—will float a $40- 
million bond issue in the U.S. this month. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., First Boston Corp., and Lazard Freres & Co. 
are the principal underwriters. 

The proceeds are intended to modernize coal mines 
and to step up both efficiency and capacity of steel facili- 
ties in the six-nation pool—West Germany, France, Italy, 
and the Benelux group. The High Authority of the 
Community, seated in Luxembourg, will allocate the 
funds for use among the member countries. 

Earlier, in April, 1957, the coal-steel pool success- 
fully floated a $35-million issue—its first in the U.S.— 
underwritten by the same investment firms. 


India Boosts its Steel Capacity 
But Is Still Far Short of Its Goal 


Despite its foreign exchange crisis and financial 
troubles, India is laying plans for a fourth government 
owned steel mill, bevond the three now being built by 
the British, West Germans, and Russians. With 2.5 
million to 3-million tons capacity, it will be by far the 
biggest of the four. 

Here’s New Delhi’s plan: By 1961, each of the present 
three mills will be turning out around I-million tons. 
That, with the increased capacity of the privately owned 
Tata mills, means a total steel output of roughly 6-mil 
lion tons. 

But the Indian government says that steel capacity, 
under the third Five-Year Plan running from 1961 to 
1966, should be boosted to 15-million tons. Further 
expansion of mills now being built will add some capac 
itv. But it will take a wholly new mill to hit 15-million 
tons. 

Engineers, working on a $l-million budget, are now 
looking over the mill site at Bokaro in the northeast 
state of Bihar. 
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Such excitement —the day our firm 
took delivery of Polyvac! Accord- 
ing to Mr. Ackish, our head ac- 
countant, this Giant Brain could 
do just about anything in the world 
except warble “Oh Promise Me.” 

‘“‘Payrolls! Billing! Inventory 
and sales analysis!’’ he exclaimed. 
“She'll cut corners all along the 
line.”’ 

Ackish didn’t mention it, but 
he’d done a little corner-cutting 
himself. Seems he had picked up a 
“good enough” power feeder cable 





The day the brain lost its head 


instead of the Okonite cable the 
engineers had wanted. Polyvac, 
they had pointed out, gulps a lot 
of juice. 

Well, Polyvac gulped a little too 
hard one hectic day while rushing 
out a bid for a big construction 
project. Ackish’s “‘good enough”’ 
power cable wilted and died, leav- 
ing us with our bid stuck in the 
works and a backlog of seven 
other big jobs to go. 

We’d probably have lost the 
contract, and we’d still be cleaning 
















up the figures, if Okonite hadn’t 
come to our rescue. While Ackish 
was on the President’s carpet, 
pleading thirty years of faithful 
service, they were installing an 
Okonite cable and starting Polyvac 
up again. 

That night, Polyvac suddenly 
shifted gears and printed out—500 
times: ‘‘Where power supply is 
important—dependability comes 
first.”’ 

That’s one reason why our entire 
plant is being rewired with Okonite. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKO wi ITE CABLE 


5490 
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Even if business gets back to the 1957 peak next spring... 


Unemployment will still look like this — 


6 


wo 
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GNP— 
$440-billion 
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Millions of Unemployed Workers 

















Assumed 
GNP— 
$440-billion 


More Jobless Despite Recovery? 


Unemployment dropped to 4.9-mil- 
lion in May. But this month it will hit 
a new postwar peak of more than 5.5- 
million. Some manpower economists, 
in fact, think the June figure will be 
closer to 6-million. 

Seasonal factors that, since early 
spring, have been helping to push down 
the level of unemployment are starting 
to push in the opposite direction—as 
hundreds of thousands of voung people 
leave school and start hunting for 
jobs. 

To be sure, in the months just ahead, 
summer jobs in farming, construction, 
and elsewhere, followed by the autumn 
exodus of many students from the labor 
force, will again reduce unemployment 
—probably to about 4-million in Octo- 
ber. 
¢ Kindred Factors—But bevond Oc- 
tober lies the crucial question about 
unemployment—and its relationship to 
the economic recovery, which is already 
showing some signs of life (BW—Jun. 
7°58,p26). 

Government labor specialists have 
been trving to estimate how unemplov- 
ment will behave in the moderate and 
rather gradual recovery that both busi- 
ness and government economists now 
generally expect. What emerges from 
their analysis is the conclusion that a 
moderate recovery would be insufficient 
to make a dent in the present level of 
unemployment. Indeed, thev reason, if 
the economy did no more than regain 
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its 1957 peak by the second quarter of 
1959, unemployment would be higher 
a year from now than it is today. 
e Fears of Relapse—This dour con- 
clusion is leading some _ top-level 
cconomists to wonder whether a _ re- 
covery too weak to reduce unemploy- 
ment a year from now might not turn 
into a relapse, which in turn would 
boost unemployment considerably 
higher than the present peak. At least 
one experienced Washington hand 
with a distinguished record as fore 
caster—thinks the recovery will be abor- 
tive and unemployment might reach 
10-million in 1959. 

But even those analvsts who assume 
a steady, continuing recovery starting 
in the third quarter of this vear con 
clude that unemployment next June 
might be above 6-million. 
e Vista Ahead—Economists in the 
Labor Dept. and Census Bureau have 
been working on a detailed projection 
of the unemployment picture for the 
coming 12 months. As their starting 
point, they took an over-all forecast of 
the U.S. economy prepared by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This 
“best guesstimate” of CEA shows gross 
national product leveling in the cur- 
rent quarter at about the $422-billion 
1ate registered in the first quarter of 
1958 and then rising by $5-billion each 
quarter until it reaches $440-billion in 
second quarter 1959. ‘That’s the same 
level, in current dollars, at which the 


economy operated during the third 
quarter 1957 peak. 
But, measured in 1957 dollars, GNP 
would then be only about $430-billion 
on the assumption that prices in 1959 
will be about 24% higher than in 1957. 


1. How It Figures 


At this point, the Labor Dept.- 
Census Bureau economists went to work 
to estimate the unemployment implica- 
tions of a $440-billion GNP in mid- 
1959. ‘This involved considering the 
cftects of changes in the total labor 
force, in hours worked, and in_ pro- 
ductivity. 
¢ More Workers—On the labor force, 
they concluded that growth was likely 
to continue at about the rate suggested 
by population forecasts—or somewhere 
between 750,000 and 1-million extra 
job-seekers per year. The current re 
cession has thus far done nothing to 
slow the growth of the labor force 
stemming from population changes. lu 
April of this year, the labor force 
numbered 68-million, against 66.9- 
million in April, 1957. 

Apparently, though the recession 
pushes some job-seckers out of the labor 
force, this is roughly offset by others 
who find work to supplement the lost 
wages of unemployed or partially em 
ployed — family breadwinners. Labor 
Dept. manpower specialists expect these 
offsetting trends to continue, within a 
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ECONOMIC FACTS ON FASTENERS 





CORRECT 





FASTENER SELECTION 
AVOIDS COST PENALTY 


@ A fastener survey can reveal 
many opportunities for savings 


@ Cut costs without cutting 
strength or safety of connection 


It’s a mistake to pay premium prices 
for fastener properties you neither 
need nor use. While costly alloys 
have their place, most times the 
three grades of steel used in stand- 
ard bolts and nuts can do the job 
and save money. 


Example: Specification calls for al- 
loy bolts with strength of 145,000 
psi. But in assembly, they’re tight- 
ened to just 30,000 psi. This gives 
no more strength to the joint than 
a far more economical Bright Cap 
Screw tightened to same load. The 
change would save a substantial 
sum. 

Reducing size also saves. Remem- 
ber that a fastener’s job is to hold 
an assembly together. Holding power 
is what you should buy, rather than 
size or number of pieces. 


Example: Product requires fas- 
teners with a safe load capacity of 
20,000 pounds. Bright cap screws of 


% inch size will do it; but so will 5¢ 
inch High Tensile Bolts—at less cost. 
Actually, to get the same holding 
power as in $1.00 worth of the high 
tensile fasteners, you would need 
$1.50 worth of bright cap screws. 

All this just touches on a valuable 
story for any manufacturer using 
standard fasteners. Worth a call to 
hear what it holds for you? Con- 
tact Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt 
and Nut Company, Port Chester, 
New York. 





> 
4 
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113th year 





SY 


Plants at: Port Chester, N. Y.; Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Rock Falls, Ill; Los Angeles, Calif. Additional 
sales offices at: Ardmore (Phila.), Pa.; Pittsburgh; 
Detroit; Chicago; Dallas; San Francisco, Sales 
agents at: Milwaukee; New Orleans; Denver; Fargo. 
Distributors from coast to coast. 


R B & W FASTENERS—STRONG POINT OF ANY ASSEMBLY 
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“... you don’t need to hire 
back as many workers as 
you laid off .. .” 


JOBLESS starts on p. 137 


pattern of growth resulting from 
changes in the population’s age struc- 
ture. Thus, one year from now, the 
economy would have to provide an 
additional 750,000 to 1-million jobs, to 
take care of the growing labor force, if 
unemployment were just to be held 
even at about its present level. 

¢ More Man-Hours—On hours of em- 
ployment, the forecasters expect that 
an economic recovery would tend to 
lengthen working hours before it had a 
proportionate effect on the number of 
workers actually employed. When the 
economy was running at a $440-billion 
annual rate in 1957, the work week in 
manufacturing averaged about 40 hours. 
In April, the manufacturing work week 
was averaging only 38.3 hours. If GNP 
moves back to $440-billion, the fore- 
casters assume that the work week 
should lengthen by about one hour. 

If this rise in working hours were 
limited to the more than 15-million 
workers employed in manufacturing, 
it would come to about 800-million 
man-hours on an annual basis—or the 
equivalent of about 400,000 full-time 
jobs that might otherwise be created. 
But if some increase in weekly hours is 
also experienced by all non-agricultural 
wage and salary workers—who now num- 
ber more than 50-million—the extra 
hours might take the place of many 
more new jobs, possibly as much as 1- 
million. 
¢ More Productivity—The third factor 
likely to keep unemployment high in 
the vear ahead is rising productivity— 
since if each worker can turn out more 
goods, you don’t need to hire back as 
many as you laid off. Labor Dept. pro- 
ductivity experts are assuming that there 
will be a 2% rise in output per man- 
hour during the coming 12 months. 
And this rise should be distributed 
among the entire emploved labor force 
in both industry and agriculture, num- 
bering more than 60-million. A 2% 
annual rise in productivity would mean 
that by mid-1959 you could produce a 
GNP of $430-billion, in 1957 dollars, 
with 2-million fewer workers than were 
required two vears earlier. 

For instance, in the case of the auto 
industry, one labor economist holds 
that Detroit today could build more 
than 6-million cars with some 200,000 
workers fewer than were required in 
1956, thanks to automation. 

Actually, of course, the assumption 
of a continuing 2% rise in productivity 
tor all industries is the crudest kind of 
a guess—though it’s at least roughly 
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voure wooro ey YOUF Printing 


Your trim, well-kept lawn shows respect for the 
neighborhood you live in and your neighbors, 
in turn, feel respect for you. 


By the same token, clean, bright, well-printed 
selling literature shows respect for your prospects 
and customers — and they, in turn, feel respect 
for you. 


It pays to insist on top quality printing papers 
for your company’s booklets and brochures. Only 
they can earn respect for you. Lesser papers can- 
not deliver the brilliance of color, the crisp repro- 
duction of halftones, the clean-cut look you need 
to win sales. 





Warren's 


Equally important to the selling success of your 
company’s printed pieces is a good printer. 


Only a GOOD printer can create GOOD 
printing. A good printer understands the tech- 
niques necessary to create front-rank printed 
pieces. So be sure to call him in early. He can then 
save you the most time, the most effort, the most 
money. 


A good printer also understands the virtues of 
Warren’s line of High Standard Printing Papers, 
knows the brilliant results they achieve and appre- 
ciates the important part printing can play in 
building sales for you. 


printing papers 








{ HIGH STANDARD ) 





make a 












good impression 





JL 


OPTIMUM RESULTS 


STEEL DIVISION 





product 


Deep drawn 
produced with 


Itiple stage 
a fA, 





specification 


Low Cuges Deep Drawing Steel. 

Size—3” x .010. 

Analysis—AlSi—1010, 

Temper—Deep drawing, non 
scalloping. 

Finish—3#¢2. 

Tolerance + .0002 Including 


crown. 

Width Tolerance + .002 

Coll Size—250z% per inch width 
minimum. 





results 





improved i... 


Improved 

Reduced finishing operations 
after drawing. 

Less quality control cost. 


STEEL 





Often-times, sound selection of cold rolled strip steel 
should involve more than making a choice of one or more 
readily available, standard specifications. To achieve best 
fabricating results, or to improve manufacturing perform- 
ance and end-product superiority, may require the employ- 
ment of strip steel specially designed for your particular 
use. J&L Restricted Specification Strip Steel is that kind 
of product. As an example look at this . . 


TYPICAL APPLICATION ... 


The experience, facilities and accumulated know-how of a 
specialized organization devoted exclusively to strip steel 
processing are available to work with you. In this clearing 
house of strip steel engineering and application informa- 
tion, it’s a good bet there is something of value for you. 
Your inquiry will get our immediate, interested attention. 


J&L STRIP STEEL DIVISION produces 2 full line of restricted 
and standard strip steel in and 
types: Lew ¢ © High Carbon © T rea Spring Seal 
Molten Zinc Coated UaiZinc) @ E ‘ 
Copper and Brass Coated © Alloy © Stainless ripeinted. 


Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL CORPORATION 
STRIP STEEL DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: VOUNGSTOWN 1. OHIO 
PLANTS: YOUNGSTOWN « INDIANAPOLIS © LOS ANGELES + KENILWORTH, _ JERSEY 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK © ROCHESTER © 
DETROIT © INDIANAPOLIS © CHICAGO © LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 
FORMERLY THE COLD METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 





Planning a plant 


in New Jersey? 


If you are planning to take advantage of New 
Jersey's incomparable advantages for industry, 
The National State Bank of Newark can be 

extremely helpful with its knowledge of the 
opportunities offered in the Newark area. 
Our 18 banking offices and ample resources 
offer you every banking service. And our 
146 years of experience in helping 

New Jersey business grow is at your 
service! A National State 

representative will gladly call, 

if you wish. Write to our 

Business Development Department. 


FOUNDED 1812 


NATIONAL STATE BANK 


% 
Tracer 


OF NEWARK nine 


810 Broad St., 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation be 
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. . . increasing pressure to 
cut back the number of 
non-production workers. . .” 


JOBLESS starts on p. 137 


consistent with the long-run productiv- 
ity trend. Some analysts feel that pro- 
ductivity is likely to rise even faster than 
that in the coming year, as management 
strives for greater efficiency to reduce 
costs and workers put out harder in 
an effort to keep their jobs. 

¢ Disappearing White Collars—One de- 
velopment that may have the twin 
effect of boosting output per man- 
hour and reducing employment in the 
coming months is the increasing pres- 
sure to cut back the number of jobs of 
non- production workers (BW—May31 
’58,p17). In part, this results from the 
decline in capital spending on new 
plant and equipment—which created 
many jobs for engineers, designers, 
draftsmen, and other technicians. In 
part, it comes from a desire to cut 
costs by reducing the number of “non- 
essential” employees such as manage- 
ment development trainers, public re- 
lations staffers, personnel counselors, 
and so on. 

The expansion of non-production jobs 
in recent vears appears to some analysts, 
such as Murray Wernick of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to have been a signifi- 
cant drag on productivity—at least in 
the short run. Noting that the number 
of non-production workers grew by 11% 
from 1955 to 1957, while the number 
of production workers declined by 1% 
Wemick concludes that this shift has 
resulted in a “slower rate of reported 
productivity gain” if you calculate pro- 
ductivity by dividing total output by 
total employment. In the coming 
period, this factor promises to operate 
the other way around—with the slower 
growth or possible decline of non-pro- 
duction employment acting as_ the 
apparent “cause” of faster productivity 
gains. 


ll. Too Much Drag? 


If vou put all these factors together, 
you get a disturbingly big total of un- 
emplovment. But it’s one that would 
appear consistent with a mid-1959 GNP 
rate of $440-billion, in current prices. 
Theoretically, moving up to that level 
from the present $420-billion would 
probably create about 24-million more 
jobs. But because rising productivity, 
longer hours, and growth in the labor 
force will more than cancel this oui, 
it’s probable that unemployment will 
either stay near 6-million or rise by 
neatly 1-million. The Labor Dept.- 
Census forecasters are inclined to pick 
the lower side of this range. They are 
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Packers increase output with au- 
tomated slicing, shingling, card- 
ing, and weighing on compact 
bacon line offered by Emhart’s 
Standard-Knapp Division. 
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ALL PACKAGING ROADS 
LEAD TO EMHART 


Emhart machines handle and process all kinds of packages. Emhart services 
start with material selection and package engineering, go through to the 
shipping platform. Standard machinery adapted to existing lines—or totally 
new systems—pay for themselves. Faster selling packages come faster—and 
at less cost—when Emhart equipment is on the line. 

Other examples of Emhart equipment, shown below, indicate the diver- 
sity of problems Emhart solves. For background on our scope, please write 
for the brochure, “EMHART—its people and products.” 


EMHART 


EMHART MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 2, CONN. 
EMHART EXPORT COMPANY, HARTFORD AB SUNOSVALLS VERKSTADER, SWEDEN 
EMHART SWEDEN AB, STOCKHOLM EMHART INTERNATIONAL, S.A., PANAMA 


Emhart noise suppressors add Emhart machines are standard Emhart Skyworkers raise men Emhart press feeders greatly Emhart distillation units con- 


a quieting plus to efficiency of glass container industry 


to new levels of efficiency reduce accidents and costs vert sea water to fresh water 


MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY HARTFORD-EMPIRE DIVISION SKYWORKER DIVISION V & 0 PRESS DIVISION MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
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For low cost air power 


rely on... ‘ 


Yuincy 


Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 


Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 


SALES BUILDER 
NA Be reel aie See 


As a reader of BUSINESS 
WEEK, you are served by the 
largest world-wide network 
of business news reporters 
maintained by any magazine. 
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currently talking of a rise in unemploy- 
ment from 5.7-million in June, 1958, 
to 6.l-million in June, 1959. 

¢ Success or Nothing—But some Wash- 
ington analysts think this forecast 
simply will not hang together. They 
scoff at the possibility of a sustained 
quarter-to-quarter rise in GNP if it is 
accompanied by a continued upcreep 
in unemployment. 

In fact, these doubters argue, either 
the recovery will be healthier than 
presently projected and unemployment 
will begin to shrink by the time we 
reach mid-1959—or else the recovery, 
with unemployment still rising, will 
fizzle out. Then unemployment might 
go much higher than 6-million. 

Their reasoning is that so heavy and 
rising a level of unemployment would 
depress consumption, and put increas- 
ing pressure on the price and profit 
structure of the economy. In that situa- 
tion, a recovery that had nothing more 
behind it than a slight stimulative effect 
from the slowing down of inventory 
liquidation and a moderate rise in gov- 
ernment spending would soon run out 
of steam and collapse. And this is the 
basic reason a number of Washington 
economists—and a handful of the 
policymakers they advise—are pressing 
for a strong government program to 
stimulate the economy, even if a 
moderate recovery is getting under way. 
¢ More Vigor Needed—A much 
stronger recovery than anybody now 
expects, the case goes, is required to 
restore the economy to anvthing re- 
sembling full employment. To get un- 
employment down to 4% of the labor 
force again, the staff of the Joint 
Economic Committee now estimates, 
GNP would have to be $460-billion in 
1958 and $475-billion in 1959. Few 
economists would give odds on either 
of those two figures. 

Indeed, today’s leading setter of odds 
on the probable length of business 
cvcles, Geoffrey H. Moore, of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
in a study financed by the Council of 
Economic Advisers and the National 
Science Foundation, now finds that, 
given the severity of the present de- 
cline, “it would be in line with previ- 
ous experience” if business stayed be- 
low the 1957 peak from 14 to 24 years 
--that is, from some time in 1959 until 
carly 1960. 

And staff economists of the Joint 
Economic Committee, basing their 
estimates not on historical records but 
on current analysis of business, govern- 
ment, and consumer spending trends, 
find that—on “optimistic” assumptions 
—unemployment next winter will be at 
least as high as recent levels of 5-mil- 
hon to 5.5-million; on less optimistic 
assumptions, they conclude that unem- 
ployment early in 1959 will rise to 7- 
inillion. END 
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POSITIONS - VACANT 
t Sales M for Estab- 
lished Line of Domestic Automatic Gas 
Clothes Dryers. Must have Experience in 
setting up and working with Distributors for 
Independent Manufacturer. Unusual oppor- 
tunity f for right man. P-8156, Business Week. 


EXECUTIVE EMPLOY MENT SERVICE 
Secure a better position ($8,000 up) thru 


our personalized procedures. We have the 
knowhow & nationwide contacts to negotiate 
effectively & confidentially for you. Send $2, 
name & address for details (positions open 
included) mailed to you in confidential cover. 
Jepson Executive Service (Est. 1939) 920 
VFW Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Research & Development Administrator, 39 
Top-Notch. Resume: Box 465, Chicago 90. 


Michigan M.B.A. Marketing 10 years sales 
experience dictating equipment, consumer 
goods, building materials. Age 39, married. 
N. C. resident. Will travel, relocate. PW- 
7037, Business Week. 


Editor with General News, Business, Adver- 
tising-Marketing Backgrounds interested in 
job with Industry. PW-8071, Business Week. 


Foreign Operations Executive Graduate En- 
gineer. Proven success with twelve years 
Latin-America experience. All phases of man- 
agement, including sales and distribution, 
market analysis and development, training 
sales and technical personnel and administra- 
tion with heavy experience in consumer prod- 
ucts. Swiss-born, age 36, married. Fluent 
English, Spanish, German French. Willing to 
take assignment abroad. PW-8148, Business 
Week. 
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~ SPECIAL SERVICES 


Exciting home business or office side line. 
Mail order executive will show you how to 
net large profits with no investment in mer- 
echandise or advertising required. Experi- 
ence not necessary. Proven practical, fully 
explained in Free confidential letter. Write: 
Impact! Inc., 3407 Prospect Avenue, Dept. 
10-6, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Tell Your Employees throw your house 
organ how they can keep their wages and 
your profits coming by the kind of work they 
do. For sample editorial selling this idea, 
write -Editors’ Service, 333 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 1. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

SO Acres, R.R. siding and all utilities, 20 
minutes from midtown New York, Newark, 
Jersey City, Paterson, any type heavy or 
light industry, good transportation, low taxes, 
labor availiable, $7,500/acre. BO-7910, Busi- 
ness Week. 


European Common Market—French gear man- 
ufacturer—well introduced oil prospection 
industry—seeking U S A patents or know-how 
processes. BO-8081, Business Week. 


CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


Manufacturers & Chief Engineers, we special- 
ize in product design, tool design and general 
drafting on contract basis. CWW-8086, Busi- 
ness Week. 

PRODUCTS: DEVELOPED & PRODUCED 
Manufacturing capacity and engineering skills 
available for production and development of 
molded, extruded or dipped rubber products. 
Any size, shape, quantity. From design to 
finished products. Specializing in the un- 
usual, the difficult. 75 years experience lick- 
ing all types of rubber problems for all types 
of industry. Specialties Division, Lee Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Conshohocken, Pa. 


CAPITAL TO INVEST 


Commercial and Neal Estate Financing. ist & 
2nd Mortgages, Construction Loans, Chattel 
Loans on Machinery, Equipment, Fixtures & 
inventory, Sale & Leaseback. Present Financ- 
ing Consolidated and increased. Payments 
Reduced. Receivable Discounting. Re-Dis- 
counting and Installment Financing. Long 
Term Subordinated Note and Debenture Fi- 
nancing. New Ventures Financed. Promotional 
Financing, U. S. & Canada, Sy Field Co., 1457 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. WI 77-7395. 
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To Take a Drag Off Capital Spending 


The latest Commerce-SEC figures (page 27) 
underline the critical role that the decline in capital 
spending is playing in this most serious of postwar 
recessions. This fresh evidence that the drop threat- 
ens to be a continuing drag on recovery should force 
Congress to do some hard thinking about the need 
for tax reform before it adjourns. 

At the moment, Congress seems to have made up 
its mind to do nothing about taxes at this session. 
But, in the past year both Congressional and public 
thinking has zigged and zagged—and it’s still possi- 
ble that Congress may swing again toward an effort 
to produce an anti-recession tax bill before 1959. 

However, the need for tax reform to encourage 
capital investment is one that goes far beyond the 
immediate necessity of fighting the recession. Capi- 
tal spending is the mainspring of economic growth. 
And we still consider such growth to be the top 
objective of a nation striving to stay ahead of Com- 
munist opponents and to provide leadership and 
support for other free nations—all this despite the 
new and soothing doctrine that we are already so 
affluent that we have no further need to grow. 

One tax reform that would contribute to this long- 
run objective—and help immediately as an anti- 
recession device—would be a new system of depre- 
ciation allowances dropping obsolete concepts of the 
rate of technological change and so giving industry 
incentives to install new equipment (page 33). 

The tax reform act of 1954 made some headway in 
this direction—but not enough. Its new methods for 
calculating depreciation enabled a business to re- 
cover most of the cost of a new facility in the earlier 
years of its useful life. But these new methods fall 
short of their purpose when “useful life” is defined 
as an unrealistically long span of years—as is true 
of nearly all equipment listed in the Treasury’s gov- 
erning document, Bulletin “F,” last revised 15 years 
ago when technological change was much slower. 
These antiquated rules drag out the pace at which 
business can recover its original investment. 

Reforming our depreciation rules can be a night- 
mare of complexities. What we should have is a 
change in the direction of simplicity—along the 
lines of the excellent system used by Canada for 
almost a decade. In Canada, all productive equip- 
ment may be depreciated at relatively fast rates 
assigned to each of 14 categories. For instance, in 
the general machinery bracket, a taxpayer may 
depreciate up to 20% of the remaining value an- 
nually; in the U.S. the fastest rate for many types 
of machinery is only 10%. At the same time, the 
Canadian taxpayer may write off any amount less 
than the maximum and vary the rate from year 
to year. 
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Shifting to the Canadian system would cost the 
Treasury something in immediate revenue—a bit 
less than $1-billion, according to estimates. But this 
loss would be only temporary. And it would be a 
small price for renewed technical progress and 
economic growth. 


Stretching Out the Debt 


On the surface, it is difficult to reconcile the 
Treasury’s newest offering of a 27-year bond with 
Pres. Eisenhower’s recent statement that interest 
rates should be lower. For by competing with other 
borrowers for long-term funds, the Treasury is de- 
laying—though not halting—the movement toward 
lower interest costs. 

In its debt management operations, the Treasury 
always has to decide between its desire to lengthen 
the debt, which is anti-inflationary, and the need to 
keep its financings from interfering with the de- 
mands of other long-term borrowers—states, munici- 
palities, and corporations. This time, despite the 
President’s declaration, it took the risk of competing 
with other borrowers because it felt that lengthen- 
ing the maturity of the debt was essential. It proved 
correct. The bond went to a handsome premium. 

This is a new and courageous approach. Instead of 
falling prey to the erroneous notion that there is 
never a good time to sell a long-term bond, the pres- 
ent Treasury Secretary, Robert B. Anderson, and 
Under Secy. Julian Baird are taking every oppor- 
tunity to engage in a stretchout. The failure of their 
predecessors to sell long, particularly in the 1955-57 
boom, was obviously a factor in this decision, for 
they inherited a distorted debt structure and an all 
but non-existent market for long-term securities. 

In limiting subscriptions to the new bond to 
$1-billion, the Treasury sought to limit its effect. 
But it is also making clear its belief that the only 
way to stretch out the debt is by selling bonds and 
creating a long-term market. 

There is little danger that the Treasury will in- 
terfere with the demand or supply for long-term 
credit. For by serving notice of its intention to 
engage in a stretchout whenever possible, it is 
stimulating investor interest in bonds, which should 
raise prices and reduce interest rates 

Moreover, if the long market shows signs of dis- 
tress, the nation’s money managers can come to the 
rescue. The Federal Reserve has often complained 
that debt management operations have not worked 
in line with its credit policy, and have hampered its 
attempts to achieve stability. Now it is up to the 
Fed to support the Treasury’s new effort to face up 
to its problems. 
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Alcohol for crystal-clear vinegars 


Enjay supplies alcohol for those savory white vinegars that make your salads 
tasticr...tangier! This is just one of the many ways in which Enjay helps add 
enjoyment to your life. Enjay has nine conveniently located offices, ready 


to help in the application of Enjay petrochemicals to industry's problems. 
Pioneer in 


et () ] als 
Ensay) ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west sist St. New York 19, N.Y Petrochemic 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
@-Specified 
HY-T V-Belts for heavy-duty, 
high-shock-load drives 


A Multiple plies of synthetic 3-T Cord 
(tempered by Tension, Temperature and 
Time) carry 40% greater horsepower 
load at speeds from 100 up to 6,000 feet 
per minute with minimum stretch 

B Cushion of durable rubber, especially 
compoundedtogivebalancedconstruction. 
C Super-tough fabric cover is bias-cut 
long-wearing, weather- and oil-resistant, 
Note: Construction shown applies to HY-T 
V-Belts 120” in length and over. 











HOW TO BELT A GIANT WITH HALF THE EFFORT 


Harnessing a heavyweight 
took quite some doing at this Midwestern toolmaker’s. 
2.500-lb. blow— 


were tough enough on the belts. But there 


a king-size drop forge press 


The tremendous shock loads—at every 
also was the 
attack by dense oil fumes. And one drive was just 7 feet 


above a white-hot forging furnace. 


Trying out contenders for the job proved frustrating. 
Ordinary belts stretched under the incessant strain—lasted 


Finally, they called in the G.T.M.— 


Goodyear Technical Man. 


a scant 7 months. 


It was “no contest” once he took.over. His dimensionally 


DIMENSIONALLY STABLE 


V-BELTS with the GREEN @ SEAL by 


GOODSYEA 


THE GREATEST NAME 


stable HY-T V-Belts with the ¢ 


for big. 


7reen Seal are made to order 
multiple drives. Their Triple-Tempered (3-T) 
load-carrying cords assure matched belts that really match 
—have tremendous stretch- and shock-resistance. The 
Green Seal pay-off here: Better belt-life by 2'2 to 1—main- 
tenance time and effort cut in half! 

Looking for a winner in your constant battle against 
plant costs? Whether it involves V-Belts or other indus- 
trial rubber products. check with the G.T.M. Contact him 
through your Goodyear Distributor—or by writing 
Goodyear, Industrial Products Division, Lincoln 2, 
Nebraska. or Akron 16, Ohio. 


ear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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